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This department is the Editor's own. Its function is the expression of the best Service senti- 
ment on Service topics, not that of any one individual, in the Service or out, nor of any group. 


The “Navy Publication” referred to in the circular recently sent out by 
us was The Bluejacket, negotiations for which have since been closed. The 


absorption of this publication is a step forward in our plans for the rallying 


of the entire United Service under the banner of ArMy AND 
The Navy Lire, in order that we may go out to the American 
Bluejacket people in our full strength, and open their eyes to the needs 

of the United Service and the vital necessity for an adequate 
organization for the National Defense. 

The Bluejacket was established in 1901, by Chief Yeoman Fred J. Buenzle 
of the U. S. Navy, for the purpose of promoting a higher standard of man- 
hood among the enlisted men, and of fighting for reforms which would make 
the calling of the bluejacket attractive and materially advance the efficiency 
of the naval arm of the Service. It has aroused the public to a general con- 
demnation of everything savoring of disrespect to the uniform and has con- 
sistently worked along the lines laid down by President Roosevelt—“no effort 
must be spared to make the naval service attractive to the enlisted men, in 
order that they may be kept as long as possible in it.” What it has stood for— 
what it has fought for—ArMy AND Navy Lire will stand and fight for. 

Chief Yeoman Buenzle will continue as editor of “The Bluejacket” de- 
partment of ArMy AND Navy Lire. The sole effect of the absorption will be 
to give The Bluejacket a wider field than it has had heretofore, and to clothe 
it with greater usefulness in the interest of the bluejacket—and consequently 
in the interest of the Navy as a whole—than it could possibly have had as a 
separate publication. The negotiations, before consummation, were made known 
to the Navy Department, and were unofficially approved by all who were in- 
terested in the good, practical work which The Bluejacket has been doing. 

For the benefit of those interested, we are glad to state that the stock 
consideration in the agreement covering the taking over of The Bluejacket, 
as finally concluded, was fixed at $12,500 par value. 
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According to our esteemed contemporary, the Boston Transcript, our ut- 
terances in support of an adequate navy are “blood curdling, to which our 
literature has furnished no parallel since Beadle’s dime novels,’ and the chart 

which we published in our February issue “an wnnerving, 


Defenceless paralyzing power, second only to that of the bugaboos and 
America bogies, which, with such delicious self begotten fright, we 





used to conjure up behind the wood-pile in the dark,’—a 
handsome tribute to the forceful manner in which we presented our argument, 
but not an answer to it, 

\We like men of opinions; the world’s development would be slow without 
them. We like still better men who have so much confidence in their opinions 
that they imagine they are the only right ones. For whether right or not their 
attitude invites discussion, and discussion is enlightening. But consistency is 
an essential feature. Now, twelve days before the Boston Transcript honored 
our utterances with the before quoted denunciatory adjectives, it published a 
review of Col. Herbert H. Sargent’s “The Campaign of Santiago de Cuba,” 
from which excellent work we quoted a lengthy extract in our last issue in 
support of our argument for a greater navy. One would think that the Boston 
Transcript would have denounced this work. On the contrary, it said of it: 

“Especially does Col. Sargent emphasize our lack of defence, and the 
imperative need of a better Army and Navy. This plea is not the professional 
wail of a soldier for more forces to marshal into the ranks, but the plain, 
straightforward statement of a patriotic American citizen who is able to under- 
stand and appreciate what many, and too many, other citizens are not, willing 
to learn, or believe when told. This information is of vital importance, and 
the “History of the Campaign of Santiago de Cuba” should be read and re-read 
by every member of the American Congress, and by those who desire to know 
their country better. Coming before the people as it does at this time it is 
doubly valuable.” 

This subject has too vital a bearing upon our peace and prosperity as a 
nation to be treated lightly, and we pass over without comment the descriptive 
words: “fustian, false and vicious talk,” etc., with which the column of criticism 
in the Transcript is interlarded. We will throw our cap as high in the air, and 
shout as loud as the editor of the Transcript, when the day of universal arbitra- 
tion shall arrive. But we disagree with him entirely on the best method of 
promoting the coming of that day. Men are the units of which nations are 
composed, and the characteristics of the units are those of the whole. When 
brawlings and murders arising out of individual disputes are things of the 
past, then will the time have come to sink all the fighting ships of the world, 
and to abandon Army posts. When the simplest form of government devised 
by man—the municipality—shall dispense with its police force, then will the 
time have come when the more complicated forms of government—nations— 
may dispense with their armies and navies. The prospect is ascertainable by 
men capable of observation. As we see it, the world is growing closer; men 
are not becoming less intolerant; rather is the wise diplomacy of a few more 
impotent than of yore to restrain the feelings of a people; individual ambition 


Is aS Over-weening and arrogantly careless as ever; commercial rivalry is 
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growing keener, and the prizes sought are not increasing; emigration and the 
rights of citizens and subjects in foreign lands are live and growing issues. 
Beyond all, it must be remembered that war is as often the result of accident 
as of premeditation. This was aptly illustrated in the recent war with Spain. 
And, in premeditated wars, the preparedness or unpreparedness of a nation is 
the determining factor. The necessity for preparedness was well illustrated 
in an incident which took place in London last month. Field Marshal Sir 
George White, the brave defender of Ladysmith, was addressing the Students’ 
Association for North London at the Islington Central Library, Holloway Road, 
on “Military Service and National Preparedness.” Just as he had said, “Fools 
as we British officers are, you cannot make us in a minute,’ Sir George in- 
cautiously went to the edge of the platform and fell to the floor below. Before, 
however, any of the audience could reach him, the gallant officer was on his 
feet again, and apparently quite undisturbed he took his stand on the platform, 
adding: “J cannot possibly give you a better example of how unexpectedly 


” 


danger may come upon us. 


The present session of Congress will have terminated before we go to press 
for our next issue, and the representatives of the people and the States will 
have gone home to render to their constituents an account of their stewardship. 
There is yet time for them to do that which will permit them to stand upright, 


look their constituents squarely in the eye and say: “We have done our duty. 


e 
Your homes and your industries are safe.” They cannot conscientiously and 
truthfully utter these words unless they provide for an increase and equalization 
of the pay of the officers and men of the Army, Navy, Marine Corps and 
Revenue Cutter Service, and unless they honor the recommendation of the 
Secretary of the Navy for four battleships. All the facts pertaining to both these 
matters have been placed before Congress; all information relating to them, 
and requested by the Congressional Committees to whom the matters were 
referred, has been fully and freely furnished by representatives of the War and 
Navy Departments. In the matter of increased pay, we have shown Congress 
that the American people desire the legislation recommended by the Depart- 
ments. In the matter of the four battleships, never was the country in a fitter 
mood to appreciate the wisdom of providing these than at present, when in 
every city and town the press is full of the magnificent cruise of the Atlantic 
Fleet just completed. If Congress fails in these important particulars, how 
will its members explain to the American people their policy of indifference to 
a shamefully underpaid personnel, and a manifestly inadequate Navy. Army 
AND Navy Lire has done everything possible, since the opening of the present 
session of Congress, to demonstrate to Congress the vital necessity of legisla- 
tion in favor of the two subjects mentioned and has gone to great expense of 
money, time and energy to show that the American people are in favor of such 
legislation. We have accepted the Congressmen at their own standard as 
determined by their oath of office, and hope that neither we or the American 
people will have occasion to rate them any lower. 
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If the remarks attributed to Senator Hale in support of his motion to re- 
consider the vote in favor of the Army Appropriation Bill in the Senate had 
been uttered by a more youthful member of that august body, they would have 

been regarded as an attempt to create political capital among 
Senator an uninformed constituency. Of all men Senator Hale should 
Hale appreciate the truth of the statement recently made by the 

ARMY AND Navy JourNAL that “the United States pay out 
on account of pensions nearly three times as much as Great Britain, Germany 
and France combined” ; that this astounding condition of affairs would not exist, 
and that a great part of the three thousand three hundred and ninety millions of 
dollars which have been disbursed for pensions on account of the Civil War 
alone would have been saved, had the United States been prepared for war in 
1861. With the Pension Appropriation Bill of $150,000,000o—the result of un- 
preparedness—fresh in his mind, how could Senator Hale protest in the 
language attributed to him against the $98,000,000 in the Army Appropriation 
Bill? If there is one conviction that experience has driven home to every 
Congressman, it is that adequate provision for the National Defense is the 
only policy consistent with the simple principles of common sense and economy. 


M. Laubeuf, formerly a chief constructor in the French Navy, has issued 
a most interesting pamphlet forecasting the future in the light of the latest re- 
vision of Germany’s Naval Program, which provides for the laying down of 
four battleships of the Dreadnought type every year up to 
Significant and including 1911. He expresses his conviction that when 
the Japanese Dreadnoughts now under way are ready for use, 
the question of supremacy in the Pacific will be forced to a settlement between 
Japan and the United States. He expresses no opinion as to the outcome of 
that struggle, which is eloquent of the attitude of all expert observers who see 
the lack of any system or policy in the naval legislation of our country. He also 
predicts that Great Britain will tire of the tremendous expense involved in 
maintaining the British Navy at the “two-power” standard, and that the prob- 
abilities are she will, by a sudden crushing blow, break the power of Germany’s 
fleet before it reaches full development, in the same manner as she broke the 
sea power of Spain, Holland, Denmark and France. He then takes it for 
granted that she will turn and crush the victor in the struggle for supremacy in 
the Pacific, and thus assure Great Britain’s mastery of the sea for another 
fifty years. 
Now, these are the views of an expert, and far more to be taken into ac- 
count than the views of laymen whose study of naval matters is academic, 
superficial and intermittent. 


With the reports of the arrival of our great fleet in California ports come 
significant thoughts. A notable cruise has been made, and much useful ex- 
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perience gained. And at an end of a cruise of thirteen thousand miles our 
ships immediately went into target practice and broke all 
The shooting records. These are gratifying facts, though we are 
Cruise not surprised. The reports as yet are meager in detail, and 
exactly what the cruise of the fleet has accomplished can 
at this writing be only partially appreciated. But of one fact we are certain 





at 
the completion of the longest cruise ever made by so great a fleet, the ships 
composing it were in all respects ready for battle. 

The determining reasons that prompted this remarkable trip are shrouded 
in mystery. The announcement made by Secretary Metcalf in California months 
before it commenced, the immediate denial of any such intention by Mr. Loeb, 
the subsequent explanations and counter-explanations of persons speaking with 
authority, are still fresh in mind, and wonderfully perplexing. but in the 
midst of it all there shines a purpose well expressed in the words of our Presi- 
dent: “The voice of the just man armed is potent for peace.” 

At the beginning of the Spanish war the great nations of Europe hugged 
the belief that in battle, at the first shot fired, the crews of American warships, 
being foreigners, would instantly desert their guns. To accomplish its chief 
purpose, that of making war impossible, a nation’s navy must not only be 
formidable, but it must be known to be so. The triumphant exploits of our 
navy during the Spanish war came as a shock to European nations; to many 
it was a rude awakening. The cause of our victories has been ascribed as due 
to Spanish inefficiency rather than as a result of skill and determination. But 
there still fondly lingered in the minds of many the belief that our shins were 
not efficiently handled, and by comparison with those of European navies, were 
really not formidable. Even so great an authority as “Jane’s Fighting Ships,” 
in an issue some years after the Spanish war, deprecated the engineering 
efficiency of our war vessels. There is plenty of evidence at hand showing 
that foreign naval departments have watched the progress of our fleet with 
keen discerning minds. No test short of actual warfare could be so severe 
as the unexampled cruise of our fleet. And after thirteen thousand miles of 
cruising, with but few and brief stops, the ships had target practice with most 
satisfactory results. It was, of course, all good for the ships and for the 
officers and enlisted men. But there is stili a greater meaning. It is an effective 
notice to European and Asiatic Governments to wake up. 

And they have awakened. Not long ago the relations between Japan’s 
and our Government were at least somewhat disturbed. Japan has always 
blamed America for the unsatisfactory, to her, conditions of the Peace Treaty 
with Russia. At that time Japan wanted money more than anything else, and 
has always blamed America for her failure to get a war indemnity from Russia; 
and undoubtedly there has existed in Japan latent hostility towards the United 
States. Japan believes her fleet is invincible, and has despised ours. But it is 
evident that the progress and condition of our fleet has taught Japan some- 
thing. She has changed her attitude, and now in the tone of a sincere friend 
she invites our ships to her shores. She has learned to respect America as “the 
just man armed,” and with respect comes a friendly attitude. And in the same 
way have several other governments acquired knowledge, the, result of which 
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is seen in the many friendly invitations for the presence of our ships, made 
by different countries. 

The international effects of this cruise have already justified it. But to 
get back to the ships themselves. One of the most striking immediate effects 
of the cruise is that it is an overwhelming vindication of the wisdom of the law 
that amalgamated line and engineering duties. The chief engineers of twelve 
of the sixteen ships were men who had not formerly been of the old engineer 
corps. And at the end of this thirteen thousand mile voyage the boilers and 
engines of the ships are stated to have been in better condition than when they 
left Hampton Roads. The wisdom of amalgamation has been uncontrovertably 
proved. 

But this cruise has developed other things of great import. Chief of these 
is our utter lack of anything approaching a systematic Naval Policy. Under 
existing conditions the cruise just made would have been impossible in war 
time. The obligations of neutrality would have prevented our ships from 
obtaining coal or food in any foreign port. Close to one hundred thousand 
tons of coal were consumed in this trip, and to have made it in war time, 
sixteen colliers, each carrying six thousand tons of coal as cargo in addition 
to that required for her own consumption, must have accompanied the fleet, 
and probably eight supply ships instead of two would have been required. Now 
we haven’t the colliers, and had war been declared last fall against Japan, 
colliers of requisite type and capacity could have been bought nowhere on earth. 
The Philippines and Hawaii would have immediately fallen, and our Pacific 
coast would have been scourged. And America would have suffered the 
deepest humiliation of its history; for Japan, when she strikes, strikes quickly 
and fearfully! 

England, France, Germany, and Japan, all have definite, clearly defined 
naval policies. Neither Russia nor the United States have any, and to this, 
many of the disasters Russia experienced in her recent war may be ascribed. 

England maintains a Channel fleet, an Atlantic fleet, a Mediterranean fleet 
and an Asiatic fleet, each of its own prescribed strength. And when, at different 
times, it has been necessary unexpectedly to withdraw some of the ships of 
these squadrons, the greatest of anxiety and concern is manifested until these 
fleets are brought up to their prescribed strengths. Her naval strength must 
always equal the combined strength of the two next greatest naval powers. 
Germany has laid down with exact clearness what her strength in ships must 
be. We have no naval policy either in regard to how many battleships, cruisers 
or torpedo craft we should have, or how they should be placed. And Hawaii 
and the Philippines remain unprotected! 


Some time ago, replying to a question of what our naval strength should 
be, a prominent official said: “J think there should be enough big ships so 
that each State might have one named for it.” And considerations no greater 
than this have controlled our naval policy, or rather lack of one; and this in 
spite of repeated recommendations of our President, and of the experts who 


have made a life-time study of naval problems. 
One of the big lessons of the fleet’s cruise is that it could not have done 
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it in war time. It consumed foreign coal, carried to different coaling points in 
foreign bottoms. Jl ill our Congressmen appreciate that fact? 

Further, the cruise has accentuated our lack of policy with regard to the 
number of ships required, and the needful strength of different stations. It 
is argued that a continuous naval policy is impossible with our form of gov- 
ernment. It might as well be said that to maintain the Monroe Doctrine would 
be an impossible policy for the United States. It is not necessary that our 
navy should equal the British navy in battleship tonnage. Great Britain has 
possessions in all parts of the world, and should she be at war in Asia she 
must still maintain intact the strength of her Channel and Mediterranean 
squadrons. IVe should have a naval policy determined with reference to our 
national needs and responsibilities 


ARMy AND Navy Lire would not attempt, except in general terms, to in- 
dicate what those needs are. Lut they appear to us to be as follows: 

There should be a squadron of battleships in far eastern waters, with head- 
quarters in the Philippine Islands, and with Hawaii as an eastern base. 

There should be a Pacific squadron to protect our Pacific coast, and the 
Pacific entrance of the Panama Canal. Hawaii would be its western base. 

There should be an Atlantic squadron. 

There should be a Gulf squadron. 

In all American naval wars the Gulf of Mexico has always been a place 
where ships have met and fought. With modern war ships a naval base is 
vitally essential, and in case war were brought to our Atlantic coast the 
seizure of a West Indian island for a naval base must always be part of the 
plan of the hostile Admiral. And the existence of the Panama Canal, and what 
the control of it would mean, makes it certain that the naval control of the 
Gulf of Mexico must always be part of the strategy of our naval campaigns. 

OUR NAVAL POLICY SHOULD BE PREPAREDNESS IN THE 
FAR EAST, ON OUR PACIFIC AND ON OUR ATLANTIC COASTS, 
AND SUPREMACY IN THE GULF OF MENICO. 


President Roosevelt has demonstrated qualities of the highest statesman- 
ship in appointing at this time a board of Army officers to consider and plan 
on a report for the reorganization of the Army, the principal duty of which 

will be to provide a force of 250,000 men of the regular Army 
A Larger and Militia who will be immediately available in case of war. 
Army Nothing short of a profound interest in the welfare of his 

country, transcending all petty personal or political interests, 
would impel the Chief Executive to take such a course on the eve of a Presi- 
dential election. But President Roosevelt has gone deeply into the question of 
our military preparedness. He knows how shamefully inadequate it is, and 
he has taken the only course open to a man whose oath of office exceeds all 
other obligations upon. him. It is well known at the War Department that 
Germany could put an army of 100,000 men in New York City before the 
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United States in its present condition could muster 20,000 trained soldiers in 
the same place. This condition is not only due to the fact that the regular 
Army is much smaller than it should-be, but also to the fact that it is so widely 
scattered as to make its mobilization at a given point a very slow process. The 
board will suggest means of improving the mobility of the Army, and will also 
consider the relative proportion of the various branches of the Service. Brig.- 
Gen. W. W. Wotherspoon is president of the board, which includes other 
officers of the General Staff and officers representing the various staff depart- 
ments of the Service. 


[If there is one thing we like—one thing we expect from a man—it is frank- 
ness. So long as motives are pure, no cause loses by honest criticism and the 
frank interchange of views. We have before us a letter from a Major in the 

Army Medical Corps, who writes that we are “open to just 
The Medical criticism for having ignored the medical branches of the 
Arm Government Services,” and of having gone out of our way 

“to publish numerous paragraphs of alleged humor regarding 
the recent Presidential order giving Naval surgeons command of their own 
floating hospitals—the hospital ships.” 

With regard to his first contention: our correspondent is wrong. In our 
January issue we commented editorially on the Bill before Congress in the in- 
terest of the Army Medical. Corps, cailing attention to the fact that this Bill 
would in a measure undo the injustice done the Medical Arm of the Army 
some years ago. We haven't conducted a vigorous campaign in the interest of 
said Bill, for the reason that we ascertained that there was no opposition to it 
i Congress. Our editorial, however, unmistakably expressed our attitude and 
disposition toward the Medical Arm. 

As to his second contention: we are afraid our correspondent has twisted 
our “paragraphs of alleged humor,” and imagined that they were directed 
against individuals, or the Medical Arm, instead of against an executive order. 
Our denunciation of the assignment of Surgeon Stokes to the command of the 
Relief and our treatment of it in a humorous way had nothing to do with the 
personnel of the Medical Arm. However, we have our doubts as to the merit 
of treating a seriously considered action in a humorous manner, because of the 
ridicule which may unintentionally be visited upon innocent and worthy in- 
dividuals, and hereafter we shall refrain from such comment. 


Time and again have we stated that we have only one object—-the good 


of the Service, and by that we mean not the good of the Cavalry alone, nor 
the Infantry alone, nor the line officers of the Navy alone, but of the Service 
as a whole. And we have asked those who are interested in advancing the 
good of the Service to codperate with us. It is axiomatic that one man cannot 
be in two places at the same time. It is equally true that a man cannot do 
justice to each of several subjects, unless he receives the codperation of spe- 
cialists on each subject. Before the present Congress convened, the editor of 
ARMY AND Navy LIFE saw an officer of the Army Medical Corps, expressed 
to him his desire to do everything possible to promote an adequate organization 
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of this corps, and requested him to prepare a statement covering the history of 
the corps, and stating the points it wished to have urged in order that we 
might be in possession of facts upon which to base our editorial policy and 
action. Such statement has not vet come to hand. 

ARMY AND Navy Lire represents the consolidated interests of the United 
Service. It is ready and willing to fight for one; it’s willing to fight for all. 
What it has done for the Pay Bill it can do for any worthy cause in the in- 
terest of the United Service. The practical thing for the Medical Corps of 
both Services to do would be for each to name a representative officer who would 
become a member of our Board of Associate Editors. There is no more im- 
portant feature of our National Defense organization than that wluch has 
charge of the sanitation of camps and ships, and the care and treatment of 
the sick and wounded. The world has not forgotten the great sanitary lessons 
of the Russo-Japanese and the Spanish-American wars, and Congress owes it 
to the country to see that the Medical Arm of our military organization is 
adequate to our needs. 


H. R. Bill 19,545,—which is the Bill introduced by Representative Foss 
(H. R. 19,088) amended by the addition of three new sections,—should be 


passed before Congress adjourns. /t does not call for any appropriation, and 


its passage has the most vital bearing upon the efficiency of 

the military forces of the country. Section 1 provides that 
The Uniform ; , e a : ca aes 
it should be unlawful for any person not actually serving at 
the time in the regular Army, Navy or Marine Corps to wear 
the prescribed uniform, or any distinctive part of it, under penalty of not less 
than $50 nor more than $100, or imprisonment for not less than ten days, or 
more than thirty days, or both. The prohibition and penalty contained in this 
section do not apply to the organized land or naval militia while on duty, nor 
to such pérsons in the United States as are or may be required by law to wear 
a prescribed uniform similar in design to that of the Army, Navy or Marine 
Corps. Neither do the prohibition and penalty affect theatrical companies, to 
whom the Secretary of War or the Secretary of the Navy may grant written 
permission for the wearing of the uniform for a stated period, and under such 
regulations as he may prescribe. 

Section 2 provides that “‘when an enlisted man is discharged, in consequence 
of his own unworthiness, all distinctively uniform articles of clothing in his 
possession shall become the property of the United States, the value thereof 
fo be credited to his account, and suitable civilian apparel furnished him with 
regulations to be prescribed by the Secretary of the War and Secretary of the 
Navy.” 

Section 3 prohibits any common carrier, inn-keeper or proprietor of a place 
of public entertainment or amusement of any kind or description or any agent, 
servant or representative of such from discriminating against the uniform, under 
penalty of being deemed guilty of a misdemeanor, and punishment upon con- 
viction by a fine of not less than $50 nor more than $1,000, or imprisonment 
for not less than 30 days nor more than 18 months, or both. 
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The uniform of the defenders of our nation should be as sacred as the 


flag. The calling of the soldier and the sailor is an honorable one, and the 
badge of their calling should be distinctive. Imitation may be “the sincerest 
form of flattery,” but promiscuous wearing of the uniform, or of clothing which 
closely resembles it, is decidedly prejudical, in that it detracts from the honor 
which of right belongs to and should go with the uniform. 

If there is one thing above all others which militates against enlistments, 
it is the sending forth into civil life of dishonorably discharged soldiers and 
sailors in uniform. How can a respect for the uniform be maintained, and an 
interest in the wearers of it be aroused, if men who have been adjudged a 
“disgrace to their uniform” be permitted to appear before the American people 
in the garb they have disgraced? Such men are constantly before the public 
eye. Shiftless and worthless, they wear their uniform until it is worn out, and 
do incalculable harm to the military profession and to the reputation of the 
manly and worthy men in the Services. 

The question of discrimination is a difficult one, but there is no doubt of 
the need for legislation prohibiting it. ArMy ANp Navy Lire has taken up 
the work started by Chief Yeoman Buenzle, U. S. N., formerly editor of The 
Bluejacket, and now editor of The Bluejacket department of ARMy AND NAvy 
Lire, and on April 9th a Bill was introduced in the Rhode Island Legislature 
similar to H. R. 19,545, with the exception of Section 2 of the latter Bill, which, 
of course, is not a matter for State legislation. 


Two recipients of the circular recently sent out by us are so utterly dis- 
gusted with the apathy of the American people on the subject of military 
preparedness, that they can conceive of no other way to arouse them than by 

the practical object lesson of war. One writes: “Jn my opin- 
Drastic ion the best way to awaken the States in the matter of coast 
Measures defence, or even of national defence, is to have a portion of 

our coast line ravaged at an early day by some foreign 
power.” Another writes: “What our country needs most is misfortune, a real 
calamity, that will teach us more than all the unread literature.” 

We look at the matter differently. Peace time apathy is a habit which 
has been permitted to develop for lack of any practical and systematic effort 
to break it up. The normal attitude of the average American citizen is to be 
interested in anything which will safeguard his home and the industry in which 
his capital—whether money, time or energy—is invested. It doesn’t require 
the power of a miracle-worker to make an intelligent man understand that 
the insurance department of the nation is as essential and vital as the insurance 
department of his own private business. The work is simple, but it is a long 
one. Spasmodic efforts by one, and then by another, avail nothing. The work 
must be the sole object of one organization; it must be based and conducted 
on fundamental lines. In the same way that the constant dropping of water 
will wear away a stone, so will the steady “pegging away” at the American 
people finally bring them to the point of keen interest in our National Defense. 
We want to avoid the drastic object lesson recommended by our contributors, 
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above quoted, and we have perfect confidence in our ability to do our work, 
provided we are accorded the sympathy and full cooperation of the United 
Services. 


Congress did an excellent thing when it put the Porto Rican Regiment 
theretofore a provisional regiment—on a permanent basis as part of the United 
States Army. It should do the same with the Philippine Scouts. When this 


fighting force was organized in 1901, the officers, First and 
The 

Philippine we : : 
Seente the Regular Army and officers and men of the Volunteers who 


Second Lieutenants, were appointed from the enlisted men of 


had rendered conspicuous service. A short time after Captains 
and Majors were authorized for the Scouts, but the law specified that they should 
be detailed from First Lieutenants and Captains of the Army. The Scout officers, 
many of whom have had command of companies since 1901, are surely entitled to 
hold the rank of Captain if they have performed the duties of that office in a 
satisfactory manner for so long a time. They have borne the brunt of all the 
fighting in which the Army has been engaged during the past seven years, yet, 
because their organization is only a provisional one, they do not share in the b nefits 
which are enjoyed by the Regular Army. When Lieutenant Treadwell was killed 
in action at Leyte, he left a widow and two children absolutely unprovided for. 


His brother officers in the Scouts, and other friends in the Service, made up 


a purse sufficient to pay off the mortgage on his house, and turn over to his 
widow $800 in cash. There is a First Lieutenant of the Scouts in active ser- 
vice in the Philippines. He has had twenty-seven years service in the ranks, 
and was commissioned an officer of the Scouts in 1901. He is now almost blind, 
and in a very short while his usefulness to the Service will have ceased. There 
is no provision made for his retirement, yet the best part of his life has been 
devoted to his country. Such a condition of affairs is fundamentally wrong, 
and should be remedied before the present session of Congress closes. 


The Army Appropriation Bill as passed by the Senate doesn't contain the 
amendment which was injected by the Ilouse, preventing officers of the Army, 
Navy and National Guard from participating in the National Rifle and Revolver 
Matches at Camp Perry. This action of the Senate meets with the approval 
of everybody interested, and it is not likely that the House will insist on the 
amendment, 


The daily press reported that Senator Hale said it was impossible to 
secure “an abandonment of an old Army post in the West, because the General 
Staff wanted it to remain as an excuse for increasing the Army.” It Senator 
Hale meant that why doesn't he do his duty and impeach the General Staff? 
If he can substantiate his words, he should do this. If he doesn’t do it, they 
will be accepted at their proper valuation. 
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HON. JOSEPH G. CANNON 


Speaker of the House of Representatives, whose natural ability and experience in public affairs has 
I I I 


prominent figures in our national life to-day. For his action in support of the Medical 
ll alone he is entitled to the anks of the United Service 








THE FLEET IN THE PACIFIC 


(The Realization) 
BY 
A. FRANCIS WALKER 


(The writer of these verses —the well-known English war correspondent —was the 
author of the verses which appeared in our December issue under the title “The Fleet 
to the Pacific: Line Ahead (ln Anticipation).”’) 




















From Hampton Roads to Golden Gate, 
Evans’ boys have made the run, 
Churning the seas at a happy rate, 
Limber with rope, and oar, and gun; 

A hundred and fifty days at sea, 

From East to West, through storm and sun 
They are ready for more—whate’er it be,— 
The home-coast part of the cruise is done. 















“Straight through the thick of the driving brine, 
Slamming aside each roaring crest,” 

The Fleet has kept both order and time 

In the five-months’ run to the waiting West; 
All sailings prompt, and no delay 

In a wondrous voyage round a Continent; 
There are many grumblers ready to-day 

To admit they “are glad the fleet was sent.” 









Through the Straits where Magellan sailed his craft 
A full four-hundred years ago; 

Such scanty brigs, we should have laughed, 
Had we yesterday seen such a pigmy show; 
But that phantom fleet still haunts the seas, 
On a crested way where brave men sailed, 
And Evans’ best are no better than these— 
“Twere easier then, methinks, to have failed! 











Pizarro, too, with his gallant crew, 
In their “fishing smacks” of a hundred tons, 
Not a single ship—(’tis easily true )— 
Carrying more than a dozen guns. 

And Evans has sailed the self-same seas 

Where Cortez conquered for ancient Spain, 
With ships not quite the same as these, 
Though they just as proudly ploughed the main. 














Balboa saw from the Isthmus heights 
The same Pacific that flows to-day, 
With a vision unaided by harbor lights, 

Nor a charted sea to point the way. 

America then was a strange, new name, 
With nothing behind, and all ahead; 

Her lands and her seas were just the same,— 
But both, since then, have been running red. 
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From Hampton Roads to Golden Gate, 
Where ’Frisco’s lights now wink and burn, 
Each tar is blessing a happy Fate, 

Each good ship humming from stem to stern; 
Each man proving his muscle and brain, 
Each ship showing America’s best, 

A gallant navv to trim and train, 

In a splendid voyage from East to West. 


THE RECORD 


The ports touched by the Atlantic Fleet on its trip to the Pacific Coast 
and the dates of arrival and departure, as far as can be recorded at this writing, 
are as follows: 






FLEET. 









Ports. Arrival. Departure. 
Hampton Roads......... Dec. 9, 1907 Dec. 16, 1907 
a cin wa beeaeeeee Dec. 24, 1907 Dec. 29, 1907 
mio de Janeiro.......... Jan. 11, 1908 Jan. 21, 1908 
Punta Arenas........... Jan. 31, 1908 Feb. 5, 1908 
ROEMID Set iais g hd agri Feb. 18, 1908 Feb. 28, 1908 
Magdalena Bay..........Mch. 14, 1908 April 11, 1908 
San Diego—all ships. April 14, 1908 


San Pedro, Santa Monica, Long Beach, Redondo—four ships will stop at each 
place. 

Santa Barbara—all ships. 

Santa Cruz, Monterey—eight ships will 









stop at each place. 








TORPEDO FLOTILLA. 


Ports. Arrival. Departure. 



















Hampton Roads......... Dec. ,1907 Dec. 2, 1907 

 escuiee dna ws Dec. 7, 1907 Dec. 12, 1907 

ITED a See Bi os ain Gi Dec. 15, 1907 Dec. 21, 1907 

ares beeen e waa’ Dec. 26, 1907 Dec. 31, 1907 

Pemambuco............. Jan. 5, 1908 Jan. 10, 1908 

Rio de Janeiro........... Jan. 15, 1908 Jan. 20, 1908 

DIGNICVIGEO. 5... ..2:6 500505 Jan. 25, 1908 Feb. 1, 1908 

re Feb. 8, 1908 Feb. 12, 1908 

UO INTNAD Sis ocho 4-4 ew ee Feb. 20, 1908 Feb. 25, 1908 

Co Sree Mch. 4, 1908 Mch. 9, 1908 
POURS 664s. sses ssa ss AEC 36, 19068 Mch. 21, 1908. 
Acapulco................Mch. 28, 1908 April 2, 1908 

Magdalena Bay........... \pril 6, 1908 

Ree iiacd scandens \pril 14, 1908 


Santa Barbara........... 
San Francisco........ .. May 6, 1908 





EAR-ADMIRAL EVANS AND STAFF 


REAR-ADMIRAL EVANS AND HIS STAFF 


(Standing lejt to right) Lieut. C. R. Train, Lieut. D. A. Weaver, Lieut-Comd’r 
L. H. Chandler, Lieut.-Comd’r Ridley McLean; (sitting) Capt. R. R. Ingersoll, 
and Rear-Admuiral Robley D. Evans. 


STILL THEY COME! 


“The subject upon which you desire my opinion is so extensive that I 
have not had time, and will not likely have time in the near future, to give 
it that consideration that I ought to give it before making reply to the many 
questions you ask. However, I will say that J believe in a strong navy and 
one big enough to protect this country, and the size of the navy will depend 
somewhat upon the size of the navies of other countries. 

Our coasts should be well protected by fortifications and otherwise. be- 
lieve the best way to prevent war ts to be ready for it. 

[ am heartily in favor of arbitration to settle difficulties between nations, 
and favor the creation of a permanent international congress or court of justice, 
and every nation should submit its differences with any other nation thereto. 
Of course no nation or country could submit its differences to such a court, at 
least under present circumstances, on any question which would involve its 
sovereignty, its life or integrity.” 

Wa. M. O, Dawson, Governor of West Virginia. 














THE NAVAL REVIEW 


The following are the ships which will take part in the great review to be 


held in San Francisco Bay on May &. 


im this issue represent all that were 


ATLANTIC FLEET. 


Rear Admiral Evans, Commander-in- 
Chief. 
FIRST SQUADRON, 


First Division: 

Connecticut, Captain H. Osterhaus; 
Kansas, Captain C. E. Vreeland; Louisi- 
ana, Captain R. Wainwright; Vermont, 
Captain W. P. Potter. 


Second Division: Rear Admiral W. H. 
Emory, Commanding. 

Georgia, Captain H. McCrea; New 
Jersey, Captain W. H. H, Southerland; 
Rhode Island, Captain J. B. Murdock; 
Virginia, Captain S. Schroeder. 


SECOND SOUADRON, 


Third Division: Rear Admiral C. M. 
Thomas, Commanding. 

Minnesota, Captain J. Hubbard; 
Maine, Captain G. B. Harber; Missouri, 
Captain G. A, Merriam; Ohio, Captain 
C, W. Bartlett. 

Fourth Division: Rear Admiral C. S. 
Sperry, Commanding. 

Alabama, Captain T. E. D. W. Veeder ; 
lilinois, Captain J. M. Bowyer; Kear- 
sarge, Captain H. Hutchins; Kentucky, 
Captain W. C. Cowles; Nebraska, Cap- 
tain R. F. Nicholson; Wisconsin, Cap- 
tain H, Morrell. 


DESTROYER FLOTILLA, 


Lieut.-Comdr. H, I. Cone, Commanding, 


Whipple, Lieut.-Comdr. H. I, Cone; 
Hopkins, Lieut. A. G. Howe; Tull, 
Lieut. F. McCommon; Lawrence, En- 


sign E. Friedrick; Stewart, Lieut. J. F. 
Hellweg; Truxtun, Lieut. C. S. Kerrick. 


AUXILIARIES, 


Arethusa, Commander A. W. Grant; 
Culgoa, Lieut.-Comdr. J. B. Patton; 


Glacier, Commander W. S. Hogg; Pan- 
ther, Commander V, S. Nelson; Relief, 
Surgeon C. F. Stokes; Yankton, Lieut. 
W. R. Gherardi, 


The photographs of officers reproduced 
obtainable, 






Pactric FLEET. 
Rear Admiral J. H. Dayton, Commander- 
in-Chief, 

FIRST SQUADRON, 

First Division: 

West Virginia, Captain A. McCrackin ; 
Colorado, Captain E. B. Underwood; 
Maryland, Captain C. Thomas; Penn- 
sylvania, Captain F, A, Wilner. 

Second Division: Rear Admiral U. Se- 
bree, Commanding. 


Tennessee, Captain T. B. Howard; 
California, Captain V. L. Cottman; 
South Dakota, Captain C. E. Fox; 


Washington, Captain A. M. Knight. 


SECOND SQUADRON. 

Rear Admiral W, T. Swinburne, Com- 
manding. 

Third Division: 

Charleston, Commander F. E. Beatty. 
Fourth Division: 

Albany, Commander H. T. Mayo; 
Yorktown, Commander J. H. Glennon. 


DESTROYER FLOTILLA, 


Lieutenant F. N. Freeman, Commanding. 
Preble, Lieutenant I, N. Freeman; 
Perry, Lieutenant F. B. Larimer; Davts, 
Ensign E. A. Swanson; Farragut (un- 
assigned) ; Fox. Ensign M. S. Davis. 


The Atlantic Fleet will arrive at San 
Francisco on May 6 and take up anchor- 
age off the city. It will be followed in 
by the vessels of the Pacific Fleet, which 
will have been anchored off Angel Island 
a few days before. On May 8 the two 
fleets will be reviewed at anchor by the 
Secretary of the Navy aboard the Yank- 
ton. He will steam through the double 
line of vessels, when the Secretary’s 
salute will be fired from each vessel. 
Forty-five American fighting ships will 
occupy San Francisco Bay, and Secre- 





NAVAL REVIEW 
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REAR-ADMIRAL C,. M. THOMAS 


Commanding the Second Squadron of the Atlantic Fleet. In command oj the 
fleet during the indisposition of Rear-Admiral Evans. 
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REAR-ADMIRAL CHAS. S. SPERRY 


Commanding Fourth Division oj the Atlantic Fleet. He will be in command 
oj the entire fleet next August. 
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REVIEW 


Capt. HuGo OsTERHAUS Capt. Cuas. E, VREELANI Capt. RicHARD WAINWRIGHT 
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Comnecticut Kansas Louisiana 
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Capt Henry McCrea Capt. W. P. PotTrEer Capt. Wa. H. H. SouTHERLAND 
Georgia Vermont New Jersey 
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Capt. J. B. Murpock Capt. SEATON SCHROEDER Capt. JOHN HUBBARD 


Rhode Island Virginia \innesota 
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tary Metcalf’s promise to the people of 
the Pacific Coast of “the grandest naval 
display in the history of the country” will 
be realized. The fleets will be in easy 
view of both San Francisco and Oak- 
land, and the roar of the saluting guns, 
the music of naval bands, the gala ap- 
pearance of the harbor craft and of the 
two cities will enhance the spectacle. 

After the review the 15,000 men of the 
fleet will be given shore leave, and ex- 
tensive entertainments have been §ar- 
ranged for them by the women’s clubs 
of San Francisco. They are to be made 
the heroes of the occasion. 

A state banquet will be given at the 
Fairmont Hotel to the officers of the 
battleship fleet on the evening of May 8. 
The Secretary of the Navy will be the 
guest of honor. It promises to be the 
greatest function of the kind ever held 
in the West. There will be over 600 to 
sit at table, and the dinner will cost $20 
a plate. 

Then there will be the Governor's ban- 
quet on the oth. It will not only be the 
most notable affair in welcome of the 
fleet, but is purposed to be one of the 
most brilliant occasions of the kind ever 
given in this country. At the head of the 
table in the great Norman Café will be 
Secretary Metcalf, Rear Admirals of the 
Navy in full uniform, the Governor of 
California with his military staff, and 
distinguished guests of the city and 
State. The original plans were for 600 
covers, but this has been changed to an 
unlimited number, as many notable per- 
sons from the interior of the State have 
signified their desire to be present, 

Admiral Dewey will not be able to 
participate in the reception of the fleet at 
San Francisco. The Admiral has _ re- 
peatedly indicated his personal desire to 
go to the Pacific Coast this spring, but 
there are considerations of a personal 
nature which have influenced him in 
reaching the conclusion not to undertake 
the trip, which, with its long railroad 
journey, nightly banquets, and repeated 
demands on him in a social way, would 
make the whole thing very fatiguing. 
The Admiral, however, hopes to partici- 
pate in the welcome to be given the fleet 

on its return to New York, now tenta- 
tively fixed for February 22 next. 
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The detailed schedule, as it stands at 
this writing, is as follows: 

First day—Wednesday, May 6: Ar- 
rival of the fleet. In the afternoon the 
Mayor and committee will make an of- 
ficial call on Admiral Evans. Reception 
and ball at Fairmont Hotel from 8 to I! 
o'clock P. M. 

Second day—Thursday, May Pa- 
rade at 10 A. M. Reception by Governor 
and Mayor to officers at Fairmont Hotel 
following the parade. Observation cars 
will take 1,000 sailors on two-hour sight- 
seeing trips at 9 and 11 A. M. and 1 and 
3 P. M. (departure points will be an- 
nounced in the San Francisco daily 
press). Dance to officers at Fairmont 
from 9 to 11 o’clock P. M. 

Third day—Friday, May 8: Observa- 
tion cars will take 1,000 men on two-hour 
sight-seeing trips, starting same hours as 
on second day. Automobile drive for 
officers (starting point to be announced 
in the daily press). Baseball game for 
sailors in the afternoon and a dance 
given by women of California Club in 
the evening. 

Fourth day—Saturday, May 9: Re- 
view of the fleet by Hon. Victor C. Met- 
calf, Secretary of the Navy. Athletic 
games in the stadium. 30at races. 
Athletic sports in the auditorium, start- 
ing at 8 P. M. Subscription dinner to 
commanding officers at St. Francis Hotel 
in the evening. 

lifth day—Sunday, May ro: Music in 
the public squares and Golden Gate Park 
afternoon and evening. 

Sixth day—Monday, May 11: Oak- 
land Day. Parade. Children’s day to 
visit fleet. Baseball in the morning at 
Recreation Park. Football in the after- 
noon at the stadium. Reception by Oak- 
land committee. 

Seventh day—Tuesday, May 12: Ex- 
cursion to Vallejo for 500 sailors. Trip 
to Mt. Tamalpais for 400 officers, in- 
cluding a visit to Muir and Redwoods. 
Children’s day to attend stadium. Base- 
ball finals at 10 A. M. in Recreation Park. 
Tug-of-war in the stadium at 1 P. M. 
Preliminaries for track and field events. 
Football and tug-of-war finals. Break- 
fast to correspondents by California Pro 
motion Committee. 

Eighth day—lWednesday, 


May 72: 
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Capt. TEN Eyck D. VEEDER >APT. C. W. 


Alabama 
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W. C. CowLes 
Kentucky 


Capt. Capt. T. B. 


Officers 
and men to be taken in special train to 
Stanford and San José, Stanford Uni- 
versity, and fruit orchards. Day at pa- 
vilion to be given to enlisted men. Boat 
and swimming races. 

Ninth day—Thursday, May 14: Berke- 
ley Day. Dinner to officers by Graduate 
Association of U, S. Naval Academy. 

Every day: Music in public squares 
morning and evening. Tea in reception 
rooms at St. Francis and Fairmont from 
4to5 P.M. Pavilion open daily. Club- 
house open daily. Information Bureau 
open daily (location of the Clubhouse 
and Information Bureau will be made 
known through the daily press). 

Police service in the harbor during the 
visit of the fleet was to have been per- 


Stanford and San José Day. 


Ohio 


Tennes 


REVIEW 
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BARTLETT Capt. JoHN M. Bowyer 


Illinois 
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HowarbD CaprT. 


R. F. NicHoLson 


see Nebraska 


formed by revenue cutters, but as there 
are not enough of these, Colonel Stratton 
will press steam yachts and tugs into 
service, each manner by revenue officers. 


Disposition of Atlantic Fleet After Leav- 


ing San Francisco 


The fleet will sail from San Francisco 
for Puget Sound on May 22. It will go 
back to San Francisco before starting for 
home, leaving that city on June 6. After 
leaving San Francisco the fleet will first 
touch at Hawaii, where the ships will 
coal. After that it will go to Samoa, fol- 
lowing this up by a visit to Australia and 
New Zealand, stopping at the cities of 
Melbourne and Sydney, Australia, and 
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Com’pr. H. I. Cone 
» Flotalla 


Commanding Tor pede 


Auckland, New Zealand. Leaving New 
Zealand, the fleet is to proceed to Manila, 
and while in the Philippine waters the 
annual target practice will be held. There 
will then be a call at Yokohama and Che- 
foo. The return to the United States 
will be by way of the Suez Canal, stop- 
ping only at such ports as are necessary 
The date of the 


for coaling purposes. 
return of the fleet to the United States 


depends entirely upon the time con- 
sumed in the Philippines for target prac- 
tice, but it is scheduled to reach New 
York February 22, 1909. 

Rear Admiral Evans will relinquish the 
command of the fleet soon after reaching 
San Francisco, on account of ill health. 
He is to be retired on August 18, 1908, 
when Rear Admiral Charles S. Sperry 
will assume command and sail for New 
York. 

Rear Admiral Sperry has had long 
and distinguished service in the Navy. 
He is a native of New York, but is cred- 
ited to Connecticut in his appointment to 
the Naval Academy in September, 1862. 
He became a rear admiral in May, 1906. 
During the war with Spain Admiral 
Sperry was equipment officer in the New 
York Navy Yard. Afterward he was 
given command of the gunboat Yorktown 
in Philippine waters, and directed the 
movements of the landing party on the 
eastern shore of Luzon, which is now 
regarded as one of the most thrilling inci- 
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Com’pr. F. E. Beatty 


Charleston 


dents of the campaign against Aguinaldo, 
As one of the officers under the late Ad- 
miral Walker, Sperry helped to make 
successful the picturesque vovage of the 
“White Squadron” which visited Europe 
and South America in 1891-3. From the 
command of the New Orleans on the 
China station Admiral Sperry became 
president of the war college. His next 
detail was to the last Hague Peace Con- 
ference, where he went as one of the 
delegates. Returning from that mission, 
he was assigned to command the fourth 
division of the Atlantic fleet, in which 
capacity he has made the trip around 
the Horn with Admiral Evans, 

The vacancies which will be caused by 
the retirement of Admirals Evans and 
Thomas (the latter retires October 1 
next) will be filled by promotion to that 
rank by Captains Seaton Schroeder and 
Richard Wainwright, each of whom now 
commands a battleship in the fleet. Ad- 
miral Emory, who commands one of the 
squadrons in the fleet, will continue in 
that detail, being second in command to 
\dmiral Sperry. Admiral Emory is to 
be retired in December next. 

\s reorganized for the trans-Pacific 
cruise, the command of the Atlantic fleet 
will be as follows: Rear Admiral Sperry, 
commander-in-chief and of the First Di- 
vision, and Rear Admirals Emory, 
Schroeder and Wainwright, commanders 
of the Second, Third and Fourth Di- 
visions, respectively. 





TOM RILEY, SEAMAN, U. S. NAVY . 


BY 


WILLIAM STOKES, CHIEF YEOMAN, U. S. N. 


Meself, I’m Navy; but at times I’ve done some Army work 
A-hikin’ round the Philippines, where death and danger lurk 
From fever, fleas an’ cholera; an’ onct a Moro’s knife 
Went jiggin’ through my ribs in shameful disregard o’ life. 
An’ where was Tommie Riley? 
Where was Riley, did ye say? 
He noticed the occurrence about eighty yards away, 
An’ promptly dropped that nigger with a bullet in the spine, 
An’ that’s why Tommie Riley is a bosom friend 0’ mine. 


’Twas on the Massachusetts, doublin’ Hatteras in a gale, 
We shipped a waste o’ water that would drown a sperm whale; 
Knocked silly ’gainst a stanchion I went sluicin’ overboard, 
With gugglin’ prayers to Mamie—an’ the mercy o’ the Lord. 
An’ where was Tommie Riley? 
Where was Riley, did ye say? 
He jumped right over arter me, as if ’twas only play, 
An’ held me, limp an’ lifeless, ’mid that avalanche o’ brine, 
An’ that’s why Tommie Riley is a bosom friend o’ mine. 


I drink, as sailors shouldn’t; an’ I fight, as sailors should 
When the uniform’s insulted—Gee, I socked it to ’em good! 
But the coppers stopped the shindy an’ next mornin’, at the mast, 
The charges brought agen me med the Captain stand aghast. 
An’ where was Tommie Riley? 
Where was Riley, did ye say? 
Faith, Riley was my witness an’ he proved an alibay, 
Like a Prince 0’ Wales an’ shipmate—oh, his perjury was fine! 
An’ that’s why Tommie Riley is a bosom friend o’ mine. 


“It always has been my belief thatsthe public is entitled to know everything 
concerning the navy that is consistent ‘with its welfare. There are, of course, 
many matters of a technical nature which must be kept secret from foreign 
powers, but these are usually of a kind in which the country would not be in- 
terested particularly anyway. 

“It is the people’s navy. This ts the people’s fleet. There is no reason why 
we should conceal from them what we are doing so long as essential military 
secrets are kept intact. I think it would be better for the people of the country 
and better for the navy if they know each other more intimately. : 

“I shall welcome any effort to acquaint the public more thoroughly with 
this fleet.” 7 

Rear-ApMIRAL C. M. Tuomas. 
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SAN FRANCISCO BAY. 





READY FOR FIGHT OR A FROLIC 


The arrival of the . 
the following article, 
and describing the military posts, 
harbor and at Monterey, for 
visitors who will throng to the 


‘The 


STRONG bond of admiration, 
affection and regard exists be- 
tween the sister services, but 

they are like members of a large family 
living at points far distant from each 
other and seldom coming together. Prior 
to the Spanish-American War the line of 
the Army was principally scattered over 
the great West, and hardly knew what a 
sailor looked like. The expedition to 
Cuba in 1898 gave the two services an 
opportunity to see something of each 
other, which they had not done since the 
close of the Civil War, but by no means 
so good an opportunity as was afforded 
those of us who have served in the Phil- 

ippines since 1898. Not only have the 
officers had an opportunity to become ac- 
quainted, but the soldier and sailor have 
in many instances formed friendships 
which will last through life. It has been 
the writer’s privilege and pleasure to wit- 
ness sports of all kinds, principally games 
of baseball, between the sailors of our 
little fleet of gunboats in the Philippines 
and the soldiers stationed on the islands 
of the Visayas, Mindanao and Jolo. One 
most interesting incident comes to mind: 
the writer—then stationed on one of the 
Visayan group of islands—was dining 
one evening with the officers of a gun- 
boat anchored 300 yards off shore. To- 
ward the end of dinner attention was at- 
tracted by frequent. splashing on the port 
side of the vessel, which occasioned some 
curiosity, the water being very smooth; 

investigation developed the fact that over 
half of the members of the infantry regi- 
mental band had swum out from shore to 
visit their navy friends, who, it seemed, 


and training 


Itlantic feet at San Irancisco prompted the writing of 
done by an ofhicer of the 
yards, 


giving welcome to the 
stations in San 


Army, Nai y 


F rancisco 


its information and for the information of the many 
coast city 


the fleet. 


}] 
to welcome 


Army and Navy forever! 
Three cheers for the 


red, white and blue!” 

had taken dinner and spent the afternoon 
with them, Nearly all the soldiers at 
this station were excellent swimmers, and 
it developed that this visit was by no 
means the first one that had been made to 
the gunboats by soldiers swimming out 
to them. Jn connection with this Philip- 
pine incident, it is interesting to note that 
Royee, in his “California,” states: “The 
name San Francisco was probably ap- 
plied to a port on this coast for the first 
time by Cermenon, who, in a voyage from 
the Philippine sin 1505, ran adhere while 
exploring the coast near Point Reyes,” 
and after this lapse of over years 
thus again linking our city—where we 
are to renew acquaintance—with the 
Philippines, where our first real acquaint- 
ance began. San Francisco is one of the 
most hospitable cities, one of the largest 
commercial cities in the United States, 
located on one of the best and largest 
harbors in the world, is the western gate- 
way for American commerce, and it has 
a world-renowned climate. Since Dewey's 
victory over the Spanish fleet in Manila 
Bay, San Francisco and its harbor have 
quartered troops going to and returning 
from the Philippines. The maintenance 
of our army in the Orient presented 
many difficulties, and most of the sup- 
plies of every description had to be 
handled at this port, from which practi- 
cally all transports with troops and sup- 
plies sail for the Philippines through the 
magnificent Golden Gate. The army 
branch of the U. S. Government has—in 
San Francisco harbor—extensive and 
varied military reservations, the harbor 
itself being admirably fortified. Here 
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are quartered troops of every branch of 
the service, Engineers, Ordnance, Signal 
Corps, Coast Artillery, Field Artillery, 
Cavalry and Infantry, and here are the 
headquarters Department of California, 
comprising the States of California and 
Nevada and the Hawaiian Islnds. A 
visit to the various military posts is well 
worth one’s time; visitors are always 
welcome, and those from the Navy can 
expect most cordial greeting. Omitting 
armament, a brief description of the posts 
in the harbor, from Fort Barry, at the 
northwest entrance to the Golden Gate, 
around and in the harbor to Fort Miley, 
the extreme southwestern post, which is 
a little to the south of the southwestern 
entrance, is as follows: 


Forts Baker and Barry 


These posts will be considered together 
for the reason that it is difficult for the 
ordinary observer to tell where one be- 
gins or the other ends. These reserva- 
tions contain 1,899.66 acres, and are situ- 
ated on, and embrace, the north side of 
the Golden Gate from Point Bonita—on 
the southern part of which is a class “A” 
lighthouse—and over and along Lime 
Point Bluff, beyond Lime Point, east, 
near to Sausalito, including the bluffs, 
hills, and contiguous shores within 500 
yards from low-water mark. Fort Baker 
was established by G. O. No. 25, War 
Department, May 4, 1897. By direction 
of the President, this fortification at Lime 
Point was to be known and designated 
as Fort Baker, in honor of the late Colo- 
nel Edward Dickinson Baker, U. S. Vol- 
unteers. By G. O. No. 194, War Depart- 
ment, December 27, 1904, Fort Baker 
was divided by the true north and south 
line running through Point Diablo, the 
eastern portion to retain the name of Fort 
Baker, and the western portion (known 
as Point Bonita) to be named Fort Barry, 
in honor of Brevet Major-General Wm. 
F. Barry, U. S. Army, who died July 18, 
1879. This is a modern post, having but 
recently been completed; it, as well as 
Fort Baker, are garrisoned by companies 
of the Coast Artillery. 


Department Rifle Range 


Nestling amid the bluffs between Point 
Bonita and Lime Point, in the Rodeo 
Valley, the south half of which belongs 
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to the United States and has recently 
been added to the Fort Barry-Baker res- 
ervation, is the Department Rifle Range, 
one of the best in the country. This 
range is the result of long, hard and in- 
telligent labor; it was begun November 
10, 1904, and practically completed in 
the spring of 1906, although work and 
improvements have been going on up to 
date. The thousand yard (or long 
range) has eight targets ; the six hundred 
yard (or mid range) has twelve targets ; 
the three hundred yard (or short range) 
has twenty-four targets. The skirmish 
range is one hundred yards wide, and 
twenty-four men can at one time make a 
skirmish run, but it is preferable—in 
order to obviate the mistake of firing at 
the wrong group of figures—that but 
twelve men at a time make the skirmish 
run. The range is further equipped with 
kitchens and other appliances to accom- 
modate six companies in camp at one 
time, and will be continuously occupied 
for target practice during the whole 
spring and summer. The roads between 
Point Bonita and Fort Barry are good; 
they wind around the sides of the high 
hills and bluffs, in instances almost form- 
ing loops, and the view along this drive 
is grand beyond description. 


Mare Island 


is at the eastern end of the Bay of San 
Pablo and opposite the city of Vallejo. 
It is the Pacific Station of the U. S. 
Navy, its yard being one of the largest 
in the country. It has a naval arsenal, 
an observatory, and at the southern ex- 
tremity a lighthouse of the first order. 
Its immense dry-dock is capable of tak- 
ing in one of the battleships or cruisers, 
and another is building. Mare Island 
Navy Yard is equipped with all modern 
appliances for repairing warships. The 
construction and repair department is in 
a high state of efficiency. The machine 
and other shops are turning out excel- 
lent work, and at all the shops everything 
is in readiness for the coming of the fleet, 
which will be given the undivided atten- 
tion of the skilled mechanics if needed. 
The chapel at Mare Island is a pretty 
little Gothic building located in the park 
between the officers’ quarters and the 
Marine barracks, and is for the use of 
officers and enlisted men and their fami- 

















CAPT. T. S. PHELPS. 


Commandant, Navy Yard, Mare Island, Cal. 

lies. It contains many memorials for 
pioneer navy men who assisted in mak- 
ing the early history of California. Here 
appear the names of Commodore Sloat, 
who took possession of California in 
1846; Commodore Stockton, who, with 
naval and land forces, completed the con- 
quest of California; Admiral Farragut, 
who was the first commandant of the 
navy yard; Admiral Stevens, a member 
of the “Law and Order Society of San 
Francisco” in the troublous days of the 
Vigilance Committee ; Admiral du Pont, 
who raised the American flag at San 
Diego in 1846; Civil Engineer and Mrs. 
Turner (Mr. Turner was the first civil 
engineer of the yard; Mrs. Turner was a 
daughter of Key, the author of the “Star- 
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Spangled Banner”) ; Rear Admirals John 
Rodgers, Phelps, Baldwin, Selfridge, 
Craven, Turner, Colhoun, Johnson, 
Wildes, Captain Coffin, Surgeon-General 
3rowne, Paymaster- General Fulton, 
Colonel C. S. Williams, Lieutenant Dan- 
enhower (of the Jeannette expedition to 
the Arctic), and many others well known, 
some of them famous, in the history of 
the American Navy. 
Benicia Arsenal, Cal. 

This great distributing point of the 
munitions of war in early days for all the 
country west of the Rockies, and which 
has latterly handled immense quantities 
of ordnance stores for the Philippines, 
was established August 25, 1851, by the 
arrival of the transport Helen McGaw 
with a detachment of enlisted mechanics 
of the Ordnance Department, U. S. A. 
It is situated on the eastern extremity of 
the north bank of the Straits of Carqui- 
nez. The surface of the ground is hilly, 
the highest point being 204 feet above 
the level of the sea. The nearest town is 
Benicia, about one mile distant, and a 
station of the Southern Pacific Railway 
is on the reservation. The straits, which 
are more than five miles long, vary in 
breadth from one-half to one and one- 
quarter miles, and connect the two great 
bays of San Pablo and Suisun. They 
should be called the Golden Lane, as 
they form an outlet for nearly the whole 
wealth of California, the great twin 
rivers of the State mingling their waters 
thirty miles above this post before pour- 
ing them into the bosom of the latter- 
named bay. The Sacramento brings from 
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the north productions both mineral and 
vegetable of that portion of the State, 
and the San Joaquin drains the immense 
plains of the south, with its vast stores of 
grain, The Government displayed great 
foresight in locating at this point, the 
stores from this department having been 
distributed before the time of railroads 
all over the State by using these great 
physical arteries. This situation, which 
furnishes such great facilities for trans 
portation to and fro, is well protected 
from an invading fleet. The grounds are 
handsome and well kept, and the place is 
well worth a visit; it is garrisoned by the 
Ordnance Department, U. S. Army. 
Benicia Barracks, Cal. 

Benicia Darracks, Cal., is adjacent to 
Benicia Arsenal; the post was established 
in April, 1849. It is situated on a point 
of land on the western end of Suisun 
Bay (Sacramento R.), where the bay 
contracts to form the Straits of Carqui- 
nez, connecting Suisun and San Pablo 
bays. The post was built for six com- 
panies, but the buildings are now so old 
and dilapidated that the garrison consists 
only of a detachment of the Signal Corps. 
The situation is very handsome, and this 


post, too, is well worth a visit. 
4 Ineel Island 
\ngel IJsland is the largest of the 


islands in San Francisco har- 
bor, and is situated about four miles in- 


cluster of 


side the Golden Gate, and separates the 
channel of Raccoon Straits, leading to 
Mare Island and Benicia, from the San 
lrancisco channel. Its circumference at 
the line is 5.7 miles, and by the 
military road a little over 44 miles. Its 
area is about one square mile, the highest 


shore 


elevation above the sea about 820 feet, 
and its distance from San Francisco is 
seven miles. It was reserved for mili- 


tary purposes by executive orders dated 
November 6, 1850. The first military 
post was called Camp Revnolds, and was 
established September 12, 1862. Fort 
McDowell, named after Major-General 
Irvin McDowell, veteran of the Civil 
War, is situated at the western end of 
this island, its garrison consisting of part 
of the 22d Regiment, U. S. Infantry. 


The large military band is an excellent 
on the 


one. north side of the island is 
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the U. S. Quarantine Station, most com- 
plete in every respect, well managed and 
interesting. The Depot of Recruits and 
Casuals on the east end of the island is 
also garrisoned by the 22d Infantry; but 
its garrison, in addition, contains quite a 
large number of recruits, who are con- 
tinually coming and going. Several regi- 
ments bound for the Philippines have had 
their ranks filled from men who came 
here as recruits and were trained into 
soldiers. Practically every transport re- 
turning from the Philippines brings to 
this point soldiers for discharge. Prior 
to its present designation it was termed 
the Discharge Camp, having been estab- 
lished in 1901 for the purpose which its 
name implies. In the seven months prior 
to July 1, 10,747 soldiers who had 
returned from the Philippines were there 
discharged. This camp has been of 
especial interest in showing the manner 
in which Uncle Sam received his war- 
worn soldiers and sent them to their 
homes. A trip around the island by way 
of the military road is one of the most 
interesting and beautiful view-giving of 
any tramp that one could take in such a 
short distance. The scent of the bay 
trees and sweet-smelling shrubs, and the 
sight of the poppies and other beautiful 
lowers, are fascinating, 
Island 

This island is generally known as the 
prison island, its proper official designa- 
tion being the “Pacific Branch, U. S. 
Military Prison, Calif.” It is four miles 
distant from the city, Government steam- 
ers making frequent daily trips to and 
fro. [ts position is a most commanding 
one, being one of the first points ob- 
served upon entering the Golden Gate by 
day or night. Its area is about 12 acres, 
and the island is rocky and precipitous 
on all sides, rising to an elevation of 135 
feet above tide water, with a lighthouse 
on the summit. It was first occupied by 
troops in December, 1859, its garrison at 
present composed of a prison 
guard. The most interesting building is 
the citadel, two stories high above the 
basement, with bastion fronts or towers 
to the northwest and southeast. 


Verba Buena (Goat Island) 
This reservation was _ set 
United States reservation on 


1Qo2, 


Alcatraz 


being 


aside as a 
November 
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6, 1850, the first garrison being estab- 
lished in 1868. The island is situated in 
the bay, about two and one-quarter miles 
northeast of the city, and contains about 
120 acres. By executive order dated 
April 12, 1898, modified January 28, 
1899, all of the reservation excepting 8.9 
acres was transferred to the Navy De- 
partment. It is hilly and rocky, the av- 
erage height above sea level being fifty 
feet. while the highest point is 340 feet. 
The island is garrisoned by the U. S. 
Navy, and is a U. S,. naval training 
station. 


Fort Mason, Cal, (Black Point) 


This was established in 1863 as Post 
Point San Jose, Cal., and first occupied 
by troops in October, 1863, and is situ- 
ated on the south side of the Bay of San 
Francisco. To the westward about two 
miles is the Presidio of San Francisco, 
and opposite—in the middle of the har 
bor channel—is the island of Alcatraz, 
distant about one and one-quarter miles. 
It is practically in the city of San Fran- 
cisco, Van Ness avenue running along 
its eastern end. Part of the reservation 
has been set aside for the residence and 
grounds of the commanding general, De- 
partment of California; the building was 
erected in 1877 under the supervision of 
\fajor-General Irvin McDowell, who was 
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its first occupant, and to whom should be 
given the credit for making beautiful 
groves in the posts around the harbor 
where once was acre upon acre of deso- 
late and barren sand dunes. This post 
is veritably a lovely park; its garrison 
consists of the headquarters and a very 
large company of the 1st Battalion, Corps 
of Engineers. At this point it is con- 
templated to construct great storehouses 
and wharves for the Trans-Pacific Trans- 
port Service. The reservation contains 


Presidio of 
This was established as a military post 
by the Spanish, the exact date being un- 
known. It was first occupied by United 
States troops—a detachment of the Ist 
New York Volunteers—on March 7, 
1847. It is situated in the northwest 
suburbs of San Francisco, on a slope 
which ascends gradually from the sand 
and salt-water marshes on the southern 
margin of the harbor; it has a command- 
ing position of the approaches to the har- 
ber, the Golden Gate and the bay; it has 
in view Alcatraz Island, Angel Island, 
Forts Mason, Barry and Baker. The 
reservation contains 1,542 has a 
frontage on the bay of about a mile and 
a half. Back from the shore-line the 
ground rapidly, and the 


San Francisco, Cal. 


acres, 


rises erass- 
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PRESIDIO OF SAN FRANCISCO. 


covered hills and magnificent forests of 
pine, eucalyptus and other trees, together 
with various shrubs—most prolific among 
which are many varieties of the acacia— 
make a spot of rare and fascinating 
beauty. On December 12,’ 1884, there 
was set apart 9.5 acres as a cemetery of 
the fourth class, designated as the San 
Francisco National Cemetery; it is a 
pretty little cemetery. 
On the Presidio reservation is 


Fort Winfield Scott 


This was originally called Fort Point, 
Cal. It was completed about 1858, and is 
a permanent work, built of brick and 


granite. It has four tiers and two flank 
defense towers for guns on the water 
side, and one hundred and twenty-six 
guns can be mounted in it. It is situ- 
ated at the Golden Gate, about ten feet 
above high water. It is difficult to state 
exactly what comprises this fort, as ad- 
jacent batteries are officially referred to 
as battery so-and-so (giving name), Fort 
Winfield Scott. 

It is difficult to describe in detail the 
many separate groups of buildings occu- 
pied by different organizations and used 
for different purposes. As one enters 
the Presidio at the Lombard street gate, 
to his left, or south, is a large group of 
one-story frame buildings known as the 
East Cantonment. These buildings are 
occupied by six troops of the 14th Cav- 
alry. Up the hill, near its crest, is the 
line of officers’ quarters belonging to the 


cantonment. Continuing westward, to 
the right and north of where the roads 
fork is a large group of frame buildings 
which comprise the U. S, Army General 
Hospital. To attempt the briefest de- 
scription of this wonderful institution, 
which sprang into existence in 1899, 
would take many pages; it is, and has 
been, an institution of incalculable value 
and good to the U. S, Army, as it was 
to the city of San Francisco in its time 
of dire distress during the early part of 
1906. It has a good working force of 
skilled army surgeons, more than one 
hundred and fifty trained Hospital Corps 
men, and about forty female nurses be- 
longing to the U. S. Army Nurse Corps. 
It is equipped with every modern appli- 
ance, and has its own power plant, fur- 
nishing heat and light, manufacturing its 
own ice, and running a first-class laun- 
dry. Continuing along the main road, a 
few hundred yards westward a road 
branches to the south, entering a valley 
generally known as Tennessee hollow, 
due to the fact that in 1898 a Tennessee 
regiment first camped there. Here is 
built the West Cantonment the buildings 
very similar in construction to those of 
the East Cantonment. These buildings 
are occupied in the main by schools, the 
schools for cooks and bakers for the 
Pacific Coast, and here are trained cooks 
for the various companies, troops and 
batteries, and bakers for the different 
posts on this coast; would that space 
permitted a description of this interest- 
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ing and most necessary training. Here 
also are men trained for the Hospital 
Corps, including first aid to the injured, 
anatomy, nursing various ailments, prep- 
aration of different foods for various 
diets, etc., etc. The nearly two hundred 
men in this hospital company of instruc- 


tion are continually working like Trojans 
to perfect themselves in their special 
sphere of duty. Here also is Co. “E,” 
of the Signal Corps, more than a hundred 
strong, among them skilled linemen and 
telegraphers; this is a technical branch 
of the service, and the work of this Field 
Signal Corps company is interesting. 
The instruction covers wireless drill, the 
care and use of the field wireless sets, 
erection of antennz, field practice, etc. 
Buzzer practice includes drill in opening 
stations, closing stations, sending and re- 
ceiving messages, use of wire fences, 
railroad rails, etc., as substitutes for wire, 
as well as general instruction pertaining 
to field telegraph. Instruction is also 
given in visual practice —the flag, the 
heliograph, etc. Continuing westward 
along the main road, one finds upon 
reaching the top of a gentle slope that 
the road ends, having entered a road run- 
ning at right angles, 7. e., north and 
south. To the front, or west, is the Pre- 
sidio proper. The long line of buildings 
immediately in front are officers’ quar- 
ters, at the northern extremity of which 
is the post hospital. Back of this line of 
quarters is the parade ground, at the 
northwest angle of which is post head- 
quarters, the office of the commanding 
officer. North of this office—toward the 
bay—are the quarters of the batteries of 
Field Artillery. Still further west is a 
long line of two-story modern buildings 
in which are quartered companies of ‘the 
Coast Artillery, including mine com- 
panies; and still further to the west, be- 
yond the cemetery, are quarters occupied 
by Coast Artillery. The storehouses, 
corrals and stables are between the bar- 
rack buildings and the bay. The Pre- 
sidio contains an excellent gymnasium ; 
the men are quite enthusiasti¢ over the 
boxing contests which are held monthly 
in the gymnasium building, the boxers 
being selected from the different organi- 
zations of the post. Basketball was taken 
up at the beginning of the season, and 
some splendid games have been played. 
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The apparatus for acrobatic work is very 
complete and is used a great deal by the 
men, some of whom have become fine 
acrobats. The football season is now 
past, and teams. will not be again organ- 
ized until about November. The base- 
ball season opened early in March, and 
it is understood that fourteen different 


organizations have teams completely fit- 
ted out with uniforms and baseball outfit. 
The General Hospital baseball team is 
very proud of its baseball record; from 
April to November last year it played 
some thirty-three games, losing but one 
of the number. In its football record the 
General Hospital football team won each 
of the dozen games its played,, conse- 
quently our sailor and soldier boys will 
be enabled to indulge together in many 
and varied sports. 
Fort Miley 

the city, on Point 
Point Lobos avenue, 
near the Golden Gate Cemetery, the res- 
ervation containing 54.5 acres. The post 
was established by orders of the War De- 
partment dated April 4, 1900, and named 
in honor of Lieutenant-Colonel John D. 
Miley, late first lieutenant, 2d U. S. Ar- 
tillery, who died in Manila, P. I., Sep- 
tember 19, 1899. The view from this 
point is most commanding; it overlooks 
the mouth of the harbor and many miles 
north and south; from it can be seen—on 
an ordinarily clear day—the Farallone 
Islands, 23 miles distant. It is garri- 
soned by several companies of the Coast 
Artillery Corps. 


This post is in 
Lobos, and is on 


Presidio of Monterey 

The post is situated within the cor- 
porate limits of the town of Monterey, 
Cal., on the eastern slope of a range of 
hills. It is a beautiful situation, over- 
looking the bay and a wide stretch of 
country to the eastward. To the north 
the Santa Cruz Mountains are the limit 
of vision; to the east the Gabilan Moun- 
tains, with Fremont’s Peak, where first 
the American flag was raised in Cali- 
fornia, stand out in bold prominence; to 
the south is the Santa Lucia range, where 
first is seen the snows of winter. The 
reservation begins at the bay shore and 
extends a mile and a half westward up 
the hill, rising to an elevation of 774 feet. 
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COMMANDING OFFICER’S QUARTERS, PRESI- 


DIO OF MONTEREY. 

The buildings begin at the 160-foot level 
and extend up the hill to the 380-foot 
level. The main, or lower, garrison, 
built for a regiment of infantry, is some- 
what in the shape of a horseshoe, with 
the toe up hill. The upper garrison was 
built for a squadron of cavalry, but is 
now occupied by the school of musketry. 

There are three comparatively level 
spaces within the reservation. ‘The first 
is the baseball grounds, the second the 
parade ground, and the third the target 
range. Still, the butts of the thousand- 
vard range are two hundred feet higher 
than the firing-point. 

The history of the reservation for mili- 
tary purposes began with the coming of 
the white man in 1770. The party that 
landed in that year was almost wholly a 
missionary expedition. It is true that 
the object with the government was to 
make the territory surely Spanish and 
to keep out other nations, but all that 
came, whether priest, soldier or civilian, 
were engaged entirely in the mission 
work. The priest was to win the con- 
verts and exercise authority over them; 
the civilians were there to train these 
converts to work; and the soldiers were 
for the protection of all against the wild 
Indians. The priest made his converts 
by exhortations, promises and presents, 
and the soldier conserved what was 
gained. The history of California pre- 
sents conclusive proof that under certain 
conditions the army is an infallible cure 
for backsliding. 

The California Indians were an indo- 
lent race, and the promise of food and 
raiment led large numbers of them into 
the church. But the fathers had no 
notion of supporting them in_ idleness, 
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and they had as little idea of allowing 
them to return to their former life, to 
endanger their eternal salvation. 
they were converted, they were separated 
from the wild Indians and taught to 
work. If they refused, the soldiers soon 
taught them better. On one occasion a 
number of Indians came in a body, ask- 
ing for baptism, which was administered 
to them, and they were forthwith pre- 
sented with clothes and blankets. When 
they were ordered to work, however, 
they refused. The fathers tried to per- 
suade them, but when that had _ failed 
they were brought before the congrega- 
tion on Sunday morning, one of them 
selected as an example, and he was se- 
verely whipped. He was then instructed 
to go to the priest and kiss the apostolic 
hand in token of submission. However, 
instead he took off his shirt and blanket, 
and, casting them at the feet of the 


50, as 


father, he said: “Here, Father, take 
back your Christianity. I want it no 
more.’ But he learned that there was 


no falling from grace where the soldier 
upheld the hands of the priest. 

The work of the soldiers never at any 
time proved very dangerous, even when 
two or three men were set as a guard to 
as many hundred of the Indians, but it 


was none the less disagreeable. In the 
morning at sunrise the Indians were 


brought into the church for an hour of 
prayer, after which breakfast was served, 
and all, whether men, women or chil- 
dren, were set to work. At twelve o'clock 
they had dinner, but were at work again 
by two o’clock. At five they were again 
assembled in the church for another hour 
of prayer. During all this time they 
were guarded by soldiers. On Sundays 
and holidays there was no work, but 
there were three or four extra hours of 
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prayer. It has been estimated that the 
Indians spent about eight hundred hours 
every year in prayer. 

However much the soldiers disliked 
the work they had to do, they disliked 
very much more being under the com- 
mand of a priest. During the whole of 
the mission period there was a great deal 
of trouble about the authority of the 
president of the missions over the mili- 
tary Whatever may have been 
the right or the wrong of the matter, the 
home government always sided with the 
missionaries, but without convincing the 
army, 

Two years after the founding of the 
mission the church and presidio were 
moved farther from the beach, to where 
the church of San Carlos now stands. A 
small fort was built on the spur of the 
hill overlooking the anchorage, and with- 
in the present reservation. This fort was 
maintained till the coming of the Ameri- 
cans, when it was abandoned and another 
built higher up the hill. During the 
seventy-four years of its existence the 
fort was engaged in only one battle, That 
was with the Buenos Ayres insurgents, in 
1818. Two vessels sailed into the harbor 


torces. 


and anchored out of range of the guns of 


A boat was sent ashore with a 
demand for the surrender of the town, 
and with the information that General 
Bouchard, of France, was in command of 
the vessels and that resistance would be 
vain. However, Governor Sola refused 
the demand, and the smaller of the ships 
ran in close to shore and a battle began 
between it and the fort. The elevation 
of the fort and the nearness of the vessel 
prevented any serious damage to either, 
but the ship found itself unable to draw 
off while subject to the fire of the fort, 
and so for the purpose of gaining time 
it raised the white flag. The soldiers all 
thought it a mere pretense, and did not 
stop firing till they had received peremp- 
tory orders from the governor. When 
the firing ceased the ship ran out of 
range, and four hundred men_ were 
landed on Point Pinos. Against this 
attack no defense could be made, so 
soldiers and citizens alike retired to the 
hills around the town. The force of the 
insurgents numbered five hundred men; 
the defenders numbered fifty-four, of 
whom twenty-five were militia, 


the fort. 
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The fort had three other opportunities 
for defense, but took advantage of none 
of them. The first was in 1822, when the 
news of the success of the Mexican revo- 
lution reached California. The officers 
preferred to remain Spanish subjects, but 
the men applauded the change, and the 
officers of necessity submitted. The sec- 
ond opportunity came in 1842, when 
Commodore Jones sailed into the harbor 
and demanded the surrender of the town 
to the United States. The governor re- 
fused to surrender, but he made no de- 
fense, retiring with his troops to the hills 
south of the town. While in the harbor 
of Callao Commodore Jones received in- 
formation that war had been declared be- 
tween the United States and Mexico, 
and, being afraid that England had de- 
signs against California, he proceeded to 
Monterey, where he took possession in 
the name of the United States. In the 
afternoon of the same day he became 
convinced that he had made a mistake as 
to the facts in the case, and he pulled 
down the American flag and withdrew to 
his ships. The governor at first de- 
manded as an indemnity fiftv complete 
suits of infantry uniform, some musical 
instruments, and fifteen thousand dollars 
in cash, 

The third opportunity was again given 
by the Americans, this time under Com- 
modore Sloat, and in the year 1846. In 
this case, too, a surrender was refused, 
but no opposition was offered, and the 
American flag went up to stay. 

While the fort gained no great distine- 
tion for its military prowess against the 
enemies of the country, it was a thorn in 
the flesh to the private citizens of Mon- 
terey. That was due, not to the fact that 
they were soldiers, but because of the 
fact that they had been recruited from 
the jails of Mexico. It was at all times 
hard to get men to California. 
Neither civilians nor soldiers could be 
found who wanted to go to a far-away 
country; so it came about that, in order 
to get men for the army, the jails were 
visited and all who were willing to enlist 
were given their freedom. But when 
these jailbirds arrived in Monterey they 
began to make life a burden to every 
man who had anything they cared to 
In all Spanish countries there 
have been a great prejudice 
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against foreigners. This was the case in 
California as much as elsewhere, but with 
the difference that California was prac- 
tically shut off from all the rest of the 
world. There was no trade with Mexico, 
and no ships to carry the trade. Mexico 
had shown little disposition to pay the 
expenses of the government, and there 
was no prospect of any revenue except 
such as might be raised on imports, while 
there were very stringent regulations 
against trade with foreign countries. 

In 1823 the schooner Rover, of Bos- 
ton, arrived in the harbor of Monterey, 
and John Rogers Cooper, the master, 
asked permission to trade, offering to 
pay whatever import duties should be 
laid upon his goods. The governor had 
no right to grant any such permission, 
but, because he needed the money, he 
did it, and was so well satisfied with 
Cooper that he entered into other schemes 
with him. Other foreigners came, and 
they were for the most part a capable lot 
of men, and prospered above the natives. 
They were not easily robbed, and so be- 
came an object of bitter hatred to the 
soldiers. The Americans were by far 
the most numerous of the foreigners, and 
organized for mutual defense. The sound 
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of the large church bell in the store of 
Mr. Robinson would have brought to- 
gether in a surprisingly short time forty 
or fifty well-armed Americans, and from 
that day they were in no serious danger. 
The soldiers still wished very much to 
get rid of them, but there was no one 
willing to attempt the feat. 

For a few months after the American 
occupation, and before the arrival of 
American troops, there were barricades 
placed in the streets of the town to guard 
against an attack by the Californians, 
but with the coming of the first troops 
from the States the danger was passed, 
and neither Monterey nor its presidio 
have figured very largely in history 
since, though in these latter days both 
are very much alive. San Francisco took 
the trade ; San Jose took the civil govern- 
ment; the missions were dead ; and Mon- 
terey had nothing else to live for. The 
post was abandoned in 1854, though oc- 
cupied for a time during the Civil War. 

The present post dates from 1902. For 
all purposes of living it is an ideal place. 
The cost of living is great, but it is worth 
it if a man has the money. It is garri- 
soned by 16 companies of infantry. 


OUR PACIFIC COAST DEFENCES 


T is undoubtedly assumed by 99 per 
I cent. of our citizens who give the 
matter any consideration whatever 
that the coast defences of the United 
States are in a high state of perfection. 
This is far from being the case, and it 
has been so stated repeatedly by officers 
of the War Department in their annual 
reports, and before the Military and Ap- 
propriation Committees of Congress. As 
one officer has put it: 

“We are in the same state that a man 
would be who, having $2,000 to buy an 
outfit of personal clothing, had bought 
dozens of hats, coats, vests, shirts, shoes, 
etc.—in short, many things—but had 
found when all his money was spent that 
he was short of socks, collars and 
trousers. We have plenty of harbors 


‘fortified’; we have manufactured hun- 
dreds of guns and carriages, and built 
hundreds of batteries as fine as any in 
the world; but there is no fort or harbor 
in the United States where the defences 
are complete, where all the necessary 
power houses, searchlights, fire-control 
stations and submarine material have 
been supplied, and without which the 
whole system will be a failure. The 
whole is like a football team without a 
center rush and no quarterback—like a 
trolley system without a power house, 
and with the track laid only at intervals.” 

The records eloquently illustrate the 
reason for this—the indifference of the 
people in time of peace, and their hysteri- 
cal activity during war, and for a very 
brief time subsequent thereto. By an 
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A COAST 


act of March 3, 1895, Congress author- 
ized a joint board of Army and Navy 
officers and civilians—known as the En- 
dicott Board—to draw up a plan for the 
defence of the coasts of the United 
States. The plans of this board have 


formed the basis of all subsequent appro- 


priations by Congress. President Roose- 
velt convened a new board on January 
15, 1905—known as the Taft Board—to 
revise the plans of the Endicott Board. 
The report of the Taft Board, while not 
yet formally approved by Congress, will 
form the basis of future appropriations. 
The first appropriation made by Congress 
to carry out the plans of the Endicott 
Board was $1,950,000 for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1889. From that date up 
to June 30, 1896, the appropriations ran 
from $712,008.23 for 1890 to $2,345,900 
for 1891. In 1806, shortly before the 
trouble with Spain, the appropriations 
were jumped for the year ending June 
30, 1897, to $5,543,168. For the next 
three years the appropriations were, re- 
spectively, $8,310, 090. 00, $9,954,340.46 
and $10 869,950. 28. By this time (June 
30, 1899) the war with Spain was over, 
and for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1900, the appropriations were reduced to 
$3,064,802. For the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1907, they were only $1,624,000! 

Besides the appropriations as above 
mentioned, $47,452,899 has been appro- 
priated for the possessions of States for 
fortifications, for gun and carriage manu- 
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_ guns, 6 rapid-fire guns; 


GUN, MASKED BATTERY. 


factories, for the maintenance of repairs, 
and for the purchase of ammunition. The 
harbors that have been fortified are Ken- 
nebec River, Portland, Portsmouth, Bos- 
ton, New Bedford, Narragansett Bay, 
Eastern Entrance, Long Island, Southern 
Entrance, New York, Eastern Entrance, 
New York, Hampton Roads, Baltimore, 
Potomac River, Delaware River, Cape 
Fear River, Charleston, Savannah, Key 
West, Tampa, Mobile Bay, Mississippi 
River, Galveston, San Diego, San Fran- 
cisco, Columbia River and Puget Sound. 
In all 376 12-inch mortars, 387 8-inch, 
10-inch and 12-inch rifles, and 587 rapid- 
fire guns have been installed. The Taft 
Board estimated $50,879,339 as necessary 
to build the defences of the home ports. 

The strength of the fortifications of the 
Pacific Coast, and details of what is nec- 
essary to complete the same, are as fol- 
lows: 

San Diego 


10-inch 
164 


hand: 4 
5 officers, 


Constructed or on 


men. 

Necessary to complete: 4 searchlights ; 
13 Officers, 399 men; $40,000 for power 
plant, $99,000 for fire-control system. 


Columbia River 


Constructed or on hand: 8 to-inch 
guns, 3 8-inch guns, 17 rapid-fire guns; 
16 mortars, 12-inch; 10 officers, 240 men. 

Necessary to complete: 8 12-inch mor- 
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tars: 4 searchlights; 74 officers, 1,613 
men ; $220,000 for power plant, $270,000 

fire-control system. 


Puget Sound 


Constructed or hand: 4 12-inch 
8-inch guns, 48 
apid-fire guns, 40 12-inch mortars; I 
searchlight ; 27 officers, 902 men. 
Necessary to complete: 7 14-inch guns, 
2 12-inch guns, 11 rapid-fire guns, 8 12 


inch mortars; 27 searchlights ; $518,000 


Oll 


runs, 18 10-inch guns, 3 


« 

~ 
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for power plant, $360,000 for fire control ; 
199 officers, 4,794 men. 
San lrancisco 

Constructed or on hand: 18. 12-inch 
guns, 5 10-inch guns, 8 8-inch guns, 39 
rapid-fire guns, 56 12-inch mortars; I 
searchlight ; 43 officers, 1,394 men. 

Necessary to complete: 2 12-inch guns, 
8 12-inch mortars; 18 searchlights; 183 
officers, 4.509 men; $528,000 for power 
plant, $84,000 for fire-control system. 


ON THE COAST. 


FOR THE LAW DEPARTMENT 


Infantryman in Cuba: 


“After serving out his government's life sentence 


of duty in our foreign possessions, what legal steps will be necessary for an 
American soldier in order to repatriate himself and secure his naturalization 
papers on returning to the United States to retire or die?” 








OUR NATION’S DEAD 
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They sleep the sleep of peace, and heed no more 
The clash of arms, or cannon’s threat’ning roar! 






Ah, never more for them shall vict’ry be, 






Nor to their ears shall sound the reveille! 





Yet once they answered to the battle-cry, 





And charged the foe, to conquer or to die; 






And so we come with bowed and reverent head 






To pay sweet tribute to our Nation’s dead! 











For us and for their country’s cause they died, 
That Freedom’s flag might flutter far and wide; 






For us, and for the flag our fathers gave, 
That its broad stripes and silver stars might wave 







Above our noble land, the emblem free 
Of all that goes to make true liberty! 







And so we bring memorial wreaths to-day, 






And deck their tombs with fairest flowers of May! 












They battled for a cause they felt was good, 
And for that cause they freely gave their blood; 
This cherished land, united still and free 
They left to us, a sacred legacy. 
And we to keep their gift untarnished still 









Pledge hearts that beat with freedom’s holiest thrill. 






So bring we flowers, to deck our heroes’ graves, 






While overhead Old Glory proudly waves! 












Heroes they were, and peacefully they sleep; 
The same fair stars o’er each their vigils keep. 






The same soft winds a mournful requiem play 
Above each mound where rests their hallowed clay; 







While tender hands of comrades gathered near 






Bring fond mementos for each lonely bier, 






As once again we come with reverent tread 






To pay sweet tribute to our Nation’s dead! 





THE CORPS OF ENGINEERS AND THE 
CIVIL WORKS 


By SOO 


here has been recently introduced in the 
national House of Representatives a number 
of bills whose purpose is to correct the defi- 
ciencies of our present system of river and 
harbor improvements. The following items 
concerning the bills and the reasons for their 
introduction are quoted from the public press: 


Washington, April 3.—The policy of putting army 
engineers in charge of river and harbor wmprovements 
was attacked in the House to-day by Representative 
Ransdeli of Louisiana Mr. Ransdeli is a member of 
the House Rivers and Harbors Committee and president 
of the National Rivers and Harbors Congress. He 
proposed that waterway improvements be placed en- 
tirely under the supervision of a bureau of public 
works. He has introduced a bill creating such a 
bureau. He said: 

“We will never make a success of the waterways 
until we take them from the control of the army en- 
gineers. Those men are war engineers, not waterway 
engineers. Congress has thrown upon them a non- 
descript method of waterway improvement which ts 
utterly impracticable. The training a cadet receives 
at West Point does not equip him for the work re- 
quired in the improvement of rivers and harbors. 
The course of the military academy does not contain 
a training in hydraulics, such as is received by engi- 
neers in France, Germany and other foreign coun- 
tries. 

“A young officer, leaves West Point and is ordered 
to a station where he remains two years. Then he ts 
shifted to another station and to some other line of 
duty. He never remains in one place long enough to 
thoroughly master the problems of one situation I 
do not believe there is an engineer living who could 
master the engineering requirements of the great 
Mississippi River in less than a lifetime. Standards 
are required in railroad construction, and standards 
should be required in the improvement of waterways.” 

A bill taking river and harbor works out of the 
hands of the army engineers also was introduced to- 
day by Mr. Slayden of Texas. It establishes a bu- 
reau of waterways under the Secretary of the Depart- 
ment of Commerce and Labor. The bureau is to be 
in charge of a chief engineer at a salary of $10,000 a 
year, and about 200 engineers at salaries ranging from 
$7,500 to $2,500 are to be appointed. 

The whole weight of army influence, and especially 
that of the corps cf engineers, probably will be thrown 
against the bill in Congress to create a department or 
bureau of one of the departments, designed to take 
over the control from the War Department of the work 
of the improvement of rivers and harbors. The effort 
had its origin when Gen, Alexander Mackenzie made 
a separate report as a member of the inland water- 
ways commission, opposing the majority in its recom- 
mendation that the commission be made a permanent 
body. A bill by Senator Newlands is now before the 
Senate to give permanent status to the commission 
which exists now only by executive order. 

One bill in the House was introduced by Repre- 
sentative Joseph E. Ransdell, chairman of the Na- 
tional Rivers and Harbors Congress. Another bill 
of the same kind was introduced by Representative 
Slayden of Texas. That either of these or the Senate 
bill will become a law at the present session is ex- 
tremely doubtful, but it is more than probable that 
something of the kind will be passed by the next 
Congress. 


The chief trouble with the Newlands S% 
that it proposes a commission which shall 
nly waterways, but every other subject ur head 
of the preservation and development of natural 
resources of the country. Advocates « river iw 
provement contend that to attempt under such a com- 
mission a river improvement plan that would be of 
benefit to any people now on earth would be worse 
than useless and that the present plan is better. The 
present plan, however, is defective, and the object of 
the House bills is to improve itt. 

The bill by Mr. Slayden probably would have less 
opposition from the army than the other two, because 
it provides for an organization that would be a com- 
bination of the present Panama Canal and reciamation 
both of which have proved of the highest 
efficiency in the work in which they have been en- 
gaged 

The bill provides that the river and harbor work 
shall be done under a bureau of the Department of 
Commerce and Labor, and thai officers of the army 
engineer corps may be assigned to duty in the bureau. 
The effect of this would be to retain the invaluable 
experience of these officers on the work, and at the 
same time give them the increase of pay while on such 
service. Such a bureau would cut out much of the 
red tape with which the present system is bound up 
and be less cumbersome in its operations. 

The principal thing the river improvement advocates 
desire 1s quick results, but under the system in vogue 
quick results are impossible. This is not the fault of 
the army officers themselves, for they have no peers 
as engineers, but it is the fault of Congress and the 
limitations that are imposed by the fact that they are 
army officers working under a system which admits of 
no improvement, Under the present system the of- 
ficer in direct charge of any project must report 
through two other officers who probably are wholly 
unacquainted with conditions, and do not approve of 
all his report before it gets to Congress. When it 
does get to Congress it must go first through the com- 
mittee on rivers and harbors for approval, then to 
the board of engineers for examination and report, 
then back to Congress and through the committee again 
before there is a possibility of its adoption and of ap- 
propriations to carry it into effect. Then the appro- 
priations do not become available until the beginning 
of the fiscal year. 

This procedure has probably consumed two or three 
years, and then in all probability another year will be 
required to get a plant together to do the work. Un- 
der the present system the river districts, such as the 
lower Mississippi, the upper Mississippi, the Missouri 
and the Ohio are separated as much as if they were 
controlled by private corporations. Each has its sep- 
arate plant, and while one district may be short of 
plant another district’s plant may be lying idle, and 
not available for use in the other district where it is 
needed. 

Such a system in its general workings is extrava- 
gant and wasteful. There is no co-operation, no 
standardization of methods, no co-ordination of pro- 
jects. The Missouri River stands as a monument to 
the inefficiency of the old method. The fault was not 
with Col Chas. R. Suter, nor wholly the fawlt of his 
successor, but it was the fault of the system under 
which they were compelled to work. 

The same thing has been apparent in a lesser de- 
gree on other rivers, so that the attack upon the sys- 
tem by Rep. Ransdell is not surprising. The only 
wonder is that it was not made years ago. That prac- 
tically every other river Congressman will support Mr. 


services, 
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Ransdell is hardly to be doubted. The sentiment in 
Congress is for river improvement at once—for this 
generation, 

The result of the present movement in Congress 
probably will be the framing of a bill which will com- 
bine the best features of all the other bills and its 
passage by the next Congress. By that time the re- 
ports upon the Mississippi: deep waterway project and 
the Missouri River project will be before Congress, 
in connection with the Ohio River 9-ft. project which 
already has been made, and the chances are that the 
re-organization of the work will be followed by an 
appropriation of not less than fifty million dollars.— 
Kansas City Star. 


The principal feature of these bills, it will 
be observed, is the removal of the control of 
the civil works from the Corps of Engineers. 
Mr. Ransdell in his remarks states that these 
officers are not waterway engineers, and that 
their training does not equip them for the 
work required in the improvement of rivers 
and harbors. It becomes necessary, then, to 
inquire into the 


Training and capabilities of the Officers who 
compose the Corps of Engineers. 


The young men who are sent as cadets to 
the National Military Academy at West Point 
are a selected class. In most cases they are 
considered by the Congressmen who appoint 
them to be the best representatives of their 
districts. In many cases they are appointed 
by competitive examination. They are selected 
for their physical as well as their mental ex- 
cellence. These young men are then put 
through a course of training to which a su- 
perior cannot be obtained elsewhere in the 
world, and at the end of the course the leaders 
among them are selected as officers of the 
Corps of Engineers, who are thus the select 
few of a select body. And it is interesting to 
note at this point the manner in which the 
selection is made. Political influence, wealth 
and social position are not considered. The 
son of the laborer from Italy, and the found- 
ling from the orphan asylum are on the same 
footing as the son of the President of the 
United States. The selection is governed 
solely by the character and abilities of the men 
themselves, and extraneous influences, of what- 
ever character, cannot possibly be brought to 
bear. 

West Point is almost universally acknowl] 
edged to be the equal of any educational insti- 
tution in the world. And there are arguments 
in support of this statement, aside from the 
excellence of the product. The strict system 
of discipline and thorough physical training 
at West Point is not even attempted, as a 
system, at civilian institutions. It insures reg 
ular hours, regular habits and regular methods, 
with resulting good health and close applica- 
tion to duty, which makes it possible to exact a 
greater amount of albor in a given time than 
in institutions where this system of discipline 
is not in force. 

It is a fact which scarcely needs to be proved 
that no theoretical course in the best college, 
covering a period of four years, can make a 
man a good civil engineér. To take the ex- 
ample cited by Mr. Ransdell, no college course 
in hydraulics, be it ever so thorough, can fit a 


man to meet the engineering requirements of 
the work of river improvement. No college 
course can give a man that fund of knowl- 
edge and practical resourcefulness which are 
the characteristics of a good engineer. From 
his college the graduate has acquired only a 
small amount of knowledge, and very [ittle 
practical wisdom. A college graduate is not a 
practical engineer. He is merely a man fitted 
to begin the practice of engineering. The 
reason why a preliminary education is of ad- 
vantage to an engineer is because his trained 
mind is better able to grasp, and he will derive 
more benefit from the same amount of experi- 
ence than the man whose mind has not been 
trained. 

Since, then, it is impossible within the short 
space of time usually allotted to college train- 
ing to give the student that knowledge and 
experience which constitute the necessary 
equipment of a successful professional man, 
the time spent at college should be devoted to 
the training of the mind and the character. 
The student’s mind should be so trained that 
he will be capable of deriving the greatest pos- 
sible amount of benefit from the experience 
and study of after life. The truth of this 
principle is recognized to a greater or less 
extent by most modern educators, but West 
Point is one of the very few institutions of 
learning where this theory is systematically 
and steadfastly pursued. Wisdom, not knowl- 
edge, is the theory of training, if I may be 
allowed to draw a fine distinction between the 
meanings ot the two words. The cadets at 
West Point are not instructed, within the 
usual meaning of the term. They are given to 
understand that they will be expected to know 
certain things, and are then left to study them 
out for themselves. Of course, an occasional 
hint or suggestion is given to the student who 
appears confused or discouraged, but as for 
regular instruction, there is nothing of the 
kind. The textbooks employed are written on 
this theory, for which reason most of them 
are considered unsuitable by other institu- 
tions. They contain brief statements or hints 
of various conclusions, but the intermediate 
steps, the whys and wherefores, are left for 
the student to elucidate. In some of the most 
difficult situations the writers of these books, 
with a sort of sardonic humor, are fond of 
employing such expressions as “from this it 
readily follows,” or “thus we plainly see,” etc. 
In their physical training the cadets are taught 
in the same manner. They are led on and 
forced to perform feats which they formerly 
considered impossible. The meeting of dif- 
ficult situations and the elucidation of abstruse 
principles by personal effort thus becomes sec 
ond nature. The cadets learn to believe that 
nothing is impossible. They do not become 
mere pedants. but quiet, determined, resource 
ful men, ready to meet any emergency or at- 
tack any problem. They acquire an alertness 
of intellect which is quite distinct from, and 
far superior to, mere erudition. 

The course in mathematics and applied 
mathematics is very difficult and very thor 
ough. It has been frequently asserted by per 
sons not familiar with the rational theory of 
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education that the study of mathematics is of 
benefit to persons who do not intend to 
follow a career the practice of which requires 
a knowledge of mathematics. Sut mathematics 
is the doctrine of the common sense, and the 
law of the universe, and the educators all agree 
that the true object of mathematical study is 
not so much the acquisition of a knowledge of 
mathematics as the mental training which re- 
sults from the study, and that no other study 
has been found to be equal to mathematics in 
the training that it gives the mind. And this 
training is of benefit to a man in any career 
that he may subsequently follow. The course 
in hydraulics and in other sciences allied to 
the profession of civil engineering is excellent, 
although the amount of knowledge instilled is, 
perhaps, less than can be acquired in special 
courses in certain special institutions. Thus 
the graduate West Pointer may have a less 
book knowledge of hydraulics than the grad 
uate of the special school. But he has a better 
mental training, and if of equal ability, will 
in the general case profit more by his subLse- 
quent experience and study. Neither graduate 
possesses more than a modicum of knowledge, 
but the West Pointer will acquire knowledge 
more rapidly than the average college graduate 
of equal natural ability and industry. 

3ut adherence to the rational theory of 
education as outlined herein is only a part of 
the system that makes West Point the peer of 


no 


any educational institution in the world. A 
perfectly democratic spirit prevails. All the 
cadets lead the same life of spartan sim- 
plicity. They have no money and no luxuries, 


and their standing among their preceptors and 


their fellows depends solely on their own 
characters and abilities \ reasonable com- 
petitive system, having for its reward the 
choice of commissions in the Army, furnishes 


healthy stimulus to individual effort. The 
cadets are not pampered. Those who fail to 
attain the high standard demanded, either from 
mental deficiency or lack of diligence, are 
ruthlessly discharged. The association 
of the students with their institution and with 
their fellows produces a strong esprit-de-corps. 
a high patriotism, and an unwavering love of 
their country and of their alma mater. What 
is perhaps the feature that above all else con 
tributes to make West Point great remains to 
be mentioned. It is the rigid system of honor 
which governs and controls all the actions of 
the cadets. This is not a part of the written 
course, nor is this necessary, for the very air 
of the academy is charged with it: it is the 
ruling spirit of the institution. There are no 
regulations whose aim is to secure honorable 
conduct, for they are not required, but no de 
parture from the unwritten code, however 
slight, is overlooked or condoned, either by 
the authorities or by the cadets themselves. 
This system of honor is not explained, or even 
mentioned, to the new cadet upon his arrival. 
He feels it at once. and at once learns to 


close 


accommodate himself to its requirements. 

It is, then, from this great institution, with 
its splendid system of instruction, its demo- 
cratic spirit, its rigid discipline, and its high 
standards 


for character and ability, that the 
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best of the graduat« Ss are selected for the 
Corps of Engineers. And well have these men 
contributed to and sustained the high reputa- 
tion of the institution of which they are proud 
to be graduates. Their record for honesty and 
efficiency is not equaled by that of any other 
body in the world. 


The mastering of individual problems 


Mr. Ransdell has stated in his remarks that 
these officers are shifted from one place to 
another so frequently that they are never able 
to master the problems of any one situation. 
It is odd, then, that they have mastered the 
problems of hundreds of situations. The 
nature of the duty of the Corps of Engineers 
is very varied. By moving from one place to 


another during his educational period the 
young officer becomes familiar with all the 
different classes of work, and those who have 


had experience in engineering are aware that 
the various works of the corps are to that 
extent similar, that experience in any one of 
them is of benefit in the others. After he has 
acquired his preliminary training the officer 
frequently, in fact usually remains at least 
four years in one place, and sometimes eight 
years, or even more. The writer, however, is 
unable to comprehend why the above state- 
ments should be deemed an argument against 
the Corps of Engineers. It is not the fault of 
the officers that they are so shifted. Tt is the 
policy of the Government, in order that all of 
these officers may become familiar with all 
kinds of work. If it is desired to specialize 
certain men along certain lines by allowing 
them to remain longer in one place than is 
now the custom, it can be easily done; quite 
as easily with officers of the Army as with 
civilian engineers There are officers in the 
Corps of Engineers to-day who, in addition to 
their four years at West Point, have had over 
thirty years of experience in river and harbor 
improvement. Can it justly be said that edu- 
cated men of first-class energy and _ ability 
with such experience are not qualified for their 
work? Besides their important duties in their 
proper sphere, officers of the Corps of Engi- 
neers have filled many important positions in 
public and private life. A few examples se- 
lected at random will suffice. One of them is 
chairman of the board of consulting engineers 
for the Pennsylvania Railroad terminal tun- 
nels, another is chief engineer of the Panama 
Canal, another is chairman of the board of 
consulting engineers of the New York State 
barge canal and is known as the father of the 
greater Erie Canal, two have been managers 
of the General Electric Co., two have been 
superintendents of the water works of the city 
of Philadelphia, one was president of the 
American Society of Civil Engineers, and sev- 
eral wear its medals; others have been rail- 
road engineers and presidents, contractors, 
manufacturers, etc., besides filling many im- 
portant positions not of a professional char- 
acter, such as police commissioner of the city 
of New York, etc. 
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IVWhere can be found, for the sam 
compensation, ability and experience 
aus great as tn the Corps of Engineers? 


If the Corps of Engineers is to be abolished, it 
must, of course, be replaced by a body of men 
ot greater efficiency. And the very pertinent 
question quite naturally arises, “Whence and 
how obtain these men?” In the first place, 
there are in the United States to-day no engi 
neers whose experience on river and harbor 
work is equal to that of the Corps of kung 
neers. This remark does not, of course, apply 

the expert civilian assistants of the corps, 
who are already in the Government service at 
salaries ridiculously low for men of their abil 
itits. These men have been the co-workers 
and colleagues of the officers in all the great 
enterprises in which they have been engaged 
hey have contributed largely to the success 

f these enterprises. They have worked 
loyally and harmoniously with the corps; they 
ire a part of it, usually selected by its officers, 
ind their efficiency is a part of the efficiency 
of the corps. <A striking recognition was ac 
corded the abilities of these underpaid men 
when the civilians formerly charged with the 
construction of the Panama Canal selected 
most of their principal assistants from their 
ranks, after having unsuccessfully endeavored 
to obtain the services of the officers them 
elves. The writer of this article is firmly of 
the opinion that a body of engineers of ability 
equal to that of the officers of the corps cannot 
be collected and brought into the public ser 
vice by any method now possible. There are, 
of course, engineers of ability equal to that of 
the officers, who have also had as much ex 
perience along different lines. But their ser- 
vices cannot be obtained at anything like the 
prices that the Government is willing to pay. 
Moreover, it would, of course, be impracti 
ible to select the best men. Favoritism, not 
merit, would be the basis for selection, in ac- 
cordance with the usual rule. 

\nother alternative would be to. select 
voung men from the leading colleges and train 
them to their work as the officers of the corps 
ire now trained. They would form a heter 
ogeneous body, lacking the unity of ideas and 
purpose and the esprit-de-corps which charac 
terizes the Army engineers. Moreover, it 
would, as in the other case, be impossible to 
enforce a system of selection solely according 

merit. Favoritism would be certain to 
creep in, resulting in greatly decreased ef- 
ficiency. A better scheme for obtaining young 
men would be to establish a national engineer- 
ing school similar to the French Ecole des 
Ponts et Chaussées, and appoint the students 
in a manner similar to that employed in mak- 
ing appointments to West Point. Such a 
school would, however, be a great and un- 
necessary expense. It would lack the spirit of 
West Point, partly on account of the very 
small size of school which would be required 
to recruit a body of two hundred men. More 
over, to entice good men to the school, all of 
the graduates would have to be employed, not 
the selected few. as at West Point, and the 
average ability of the graduates would by the 
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law of probabiiity be less than that of the 
selected tew of West Point. Better results 
could be obtained by selecting the cadets for 
the engineers at the end of their third year at 
West Point, and then giving them a special 
engineering course during the remaining year 
or two years at the academy, or a post-grad- 
uate course either at West Point or at some 
other good technical school like the Massa- 
chusetts Institute. 


Vhis is the last analysis. The Corps of En- 
gineers has successfully carried out all of the 
great works that have been assigned to it, and 
the country is to-day dotted with monuments 
to their abilities, energy, courage and perse- 
verance. ‘The few failures that ve occurred 
are chargeable to the system under which the 
officers have been compelled by law to work. 
The lighthouses on Tillamook Rock, Spectacle 
Reef and Minot’s Ledge (the last the most 
dificult piece of marine engineering ever ac- 
complished by man, compared with which the 
famous Eddystone of Smeaton was simple), 
the Soo locks, the harbors of New York, Buf- 
falo, Charleston and Galveston, the Ohio and 
Mississippi river improvements, the southwest 
pass, the Lake Survey, the roads and parks 
of Washington, the most beautiful city in 
\merica, the Washington Monument rescued 
from destruction, the Washington aqueduct 
system (including the largest stone arch in the 
world), the Congressional Library, the Gov- 
ernment Printing Office, the sea-coast fortifi 
cations of the United States, the improvement 
of the city of Havana, and thousands of othe 
public works attest the great and varied skill 
of the men who have wrought them As con 
sulting engineers the officers of the corps have 
no superiors. Their board reports have usually 
been accepted as the last word on the subjects 
which they cover, even when, as is occasion 
ally the case, they deal with subjects outside 
of the regular practice of the corps. As an 
illustration of the last case may be cited the 
report of the board of engineer officers con 
vened in 1&4 to report upon “the maximum 
span practicable for suspension bridges,” a 
subject entirely outside of the regular prac 
tice of the corps. Thirteen years later (in 
1907) Professor Merriman, in his standard 
work, “Roofs and Bridges” (Part IV. p. 150), 
remarked, “This report contains the best solu- 
tion of the problem thus far made.” In Mer- 
riman’s “Hydraulics,” Folwell’s “Sewerage,” 
Patton’s “Civil Engineering.’ and Taylor and 
Thompson’s “Concrete.” all standard works. 
extracts from the reports of engineer officers 
are frequently quoted as authority on the sub 
jects to which they pertain. There is hardlv 
a standard textbook on any branch of engi 
neering or allied sciences which does not 
contain references to investigations, reports 
and works of the Corps of Engineers. In- 
stances of the individual ability of the officers 
of the corps have not been wanting, for it will 
be remembered that all of the leading generals 


on both sides during the American Civil War 


were graduates of the Military Academy, and 
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most of them officers or former officers of the 
Corps of Engineers. Officers of the corps and 
other graduates of the Military Academy have 
filled almost every position of honor or trust 
in the land from President of the United 
States down. 

The last work in which the corps has been 
engaged is the Panama Canal—the greatest 
feat ever attempted by man. In an editorial of 
January 18, 1906, Engineering News remarked: 
“Had the Panama Canal been turned over to 
the Corps of Engineers, it would have * * * 
debarred the United States from procuring the 
high grade of professional service which it 
must have if the work is to be done in the 
best and most economical manner.” The 
highest grade of professional service which 
could be procured in the country, outside of 
the Corps of Engineers, was obtained at enor- 
mous salaries, the highest ever paid by the 
Government for such services or for any other 
services. Under this able direction the work 
progressed with reasonable speed, but not alto- 
gether to the satisfaction of the Government 
or of the people. But when the eminent engi- 
neer charged with the direction of the work 
had some experience with its difficulties, and 
found the job not altogether to his liking, he 
forgot his obligations of patriotism, allowed 
himself to be tempted to a more pleasant 
locality, abandoned his post, and left the Gov- 
ernment in the lurch. A second engineer of 
equal eminence was hired at a still larger 
salary, and the same thing happened again. 
Then the Government, wearied of these un- 
successful efforts, remembered that it had a 
body of public servants, trained to such work, 
whose members had never been known to 
desert their trusts. An officer of the Corps of 
Engineers was placed in charge of the great 
work, with two other officers of the same 
corps as his assistants. He was given a larger 
salary than he had formerly received, but still 
much smaller than that allowed his predeces- 
sors. But if he had been ordered there at his 
regular salary, he would have gone as a matter 
of simple duty. The great improvement stead- 
ily continued after the new administration took 
charge. The work went forward by leaps and 
bounds until to-day it is proceeding at the 
rate of three millions of cubic yards of excava- 
tion per month, figures which stagger the 
imagination, and the like of which the world 
has never seen. In the face of such stupen- 
dous accomplishment adverse criticism has 
been wholly silenced. The attitude of the en- 
gineering periodicals, both in this country and 
abroad, has been uniformly favorable ever 
since the Corps of Engineers has had charge 
of the work. Great satisfaction is expressed 
with the progress that is being made, and it is 
freely predicted on all sides that the canal will 
be completed in much less time than was origi- 
nally thought to be necessary. Quite recently, 


in a published interview, Mr. John F. Stevens, 
former chief engineer of the Panama Canal, 
expressed the opinion that the canal would be 
a success from an engineering point of view. 

A couple of years ago the public press was 
wondering if the canal would ever be built. 
Now it is wondering if it will be worth its 
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cost when it is built, for the people know that 
the canal will be built! These men will not 
desert their cause, for they work from motives 
of patriotism, they have the interest of their 
country next their hearts, and the honor of 
their corps and of their alma mater, the Gov- 
ernment academy on the banks of the Hudson, 
is safe in their hands—‘Duty, honor, country,” 
the motto of West Point. 

It is of these men that Mr. Ransdell says, 
“Their training does not equip them for the 
work required in the improvement of rivers 
and harbors.” It requires more than a knowl- 
edge of hydraulics to equip men for such 
work, but it is of interest to note at this point 
that one of these officers, assistant chief en- 
gineer of the Panama Canal, is the author of 
one of the latest and most scientific treatises 
on wave action with which the writer is fa- 
miliar. (“Wave Action in Relation to Engi- 
neering Structures,’ by Capt. D. D. Gaillard, 
Corps of Engineers, U. S. Army.) In the 
case of the Panama Canal an opportunity has 
been offered to compare the officers of the 
Corps of Engineers with the best and highest 
priced civilian talent in the country, and it 
cannot be said that they have suffered by the 
comparison. 


Some of the features in which the Corps of 
Engineers excels may be classified as follows: 

1. Its officers are the selected few of the 
graduates of one of the greatest institutions 
of learning in the world. 

2. They are selected solely on their merits, 
and in such a manner that personal and polit- 
ical influence cannot possibly be brought to 
bear. 

3. They are bound together by an esprit-de- 
corps and a pride in a common alma mater, 
which precludes mutual jealousies, and which 
no body of civilians, selected from various 
universities, could possibly possess. 

4. The fact that the officers of the corps 
hold life commissions makes them fearless and 
independent in the performance of their duties. 
The objection to a permanent commission, that 
men are apt to grow lazy and shiftless in the 
security of their position, does not apply to 
men of their high character. 

5. Their record for honesty and efficiency 
is unequaled. 


The “nondescript method of water- 
way improvement” is the 
Congress itself. Who makes may un- 
make. 


work of 


It has been stated with some truth, in favor 
of the bills now before the House, that Con- 
gress has thrown upon the Corps of Engineers 
a nondescript method of waterway improve- 
ment which is utterly impracticable, and that 
such a system is extravagant and wasteful. It 
cannot be denied that there are deficiencies 
and inequalities of the present system. But 
as they are entirely matters of law, and law 
passed by Congress itself, it is difficult to 
understand why they are now used as an argu- 
ment against the Corps of Engineers, which 
body had no hand in making the law, has 
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to take the law as it finds it and obey it 
strictly. Nor is it apparent that the removal 
of the control of the works from the hands of 
the Corps of Engineers will correct the evils 
complained of. 

In the newspaper articles quoted in this 
paper a part of this system is described as 
follows: “The officer in direct charge of any 
project must report through two other officers 
who probably are wholly unacquainted (?) 
with conditions, and do not approve of all of 
his report, before it gets to Congress. When 
it does get to Congress it must go first 
through the Committee on Rivers and Harbors 
for approval, then to the board of engineers 
for examination and report, then back to Con- 
gress and through the committee again, before 
there is a possibility of its adoption or of 
appropriations to carry it into effect. Then 
the appropriations do not become available 
until the end of the fiscal year.’”’ This pro- 
cedure, very inaccurately described, and very 
much exaggerated in the above quotation, is 
wholly in accordance with law. 

For the benefit of such persons as may have 
been misled by the inaccurate statements of 
the press, the following extracts from the laws 
of Congress are quoted: 

“An act making appropriations for the con- 
struction, repair and preservation of certain 
public works on rivers and harbors, and for 
other purposes. (June 13, 1902.) 

Sec. 3. That there shall be organized in the 
office + the chief of engineers, United States 
Army, by detail from time to time from the 
Corps of Engineers, a board of five engineer 
officers, whose duties shall be fixed by the 
chief of engineers, and to whom shall be re- 
ferred for consideration and recommendation, 
in addition to any other duties assigned, so 
far as in the opinion of the chief of engineers 
shall be necessary, all reports upon examina- 
tions and surveys provided for by Congre SS, 
and all projects or changes in projects for 
works of river and harbor improvement here- 
tofore or hereafter provided for. And the 
board shall submit to the chief of engineers 
recommendations as to the desirability of com 
mencing or continuing any and all improve 
ments upon which reports are required. * * * 
The board shall, when it considers the same 
necessary, and with the sanction and under 
the orders of the chief of engineers, make, as 
a board or through its members, personal ex 
amination of localities 

Sec. 14. That the Secretary of War is here 
by directed to cause preliminary examinations 
or surveys to be made at the localities named 
in this section as hereinafter provided. In all 
cases, unless a survey or estimate is herein 
expressly directed, a preliminary examination 
shall first be made, which shall embrace in- 
formation concerning the commercial impor 
tance, present and prospective, of the river 
and harbor mentioned, and a report as to the 
advisability of its tmprovement. Whenever 
such preliminary examination has been made, 
in case such improvement is not deemed ad- 
visable, no survey thereof, nor estimate there- 
for, shall be made without the direction of 
Congress; but in case the report shall be to 


the effect that the river or harbor is worthy 
of improvement, the Secretary of War is here- 
by directed, at his discretion, to cause surveys 
to be made and the cost of improving such 
river or harbor to be estimated and reported 
to Congress; Provided, That in all cases pre- 
liminary examinations as well as surveys pro- 
vided for in this act shall be examined and 
reviewed by the board provided for in section 3 
of this act.” 

This is the law, 


or system, as it is called. 


It is plain and direct, and the Corps of Engi- 
neers has no choice except to obey it to the 
passed 

argument 
Could any- 


letter. Yet the existence of this law, 
by Congress, is now used as an 
against the Corps of Engineers!! 
thing be more unfair ? 

If all the restrictions upon the expenditure 
of moneys were removed, it is quite certain 
that much of the money would be extrava- 
gantly expended, that is to say, wasted. Con- 
gress enacted these laws to protect the people 
against their own extravagance and that of 
their representatives in Congress, nor is the 
writer prepared to condemn the system in its 
entirety, as the newspaper writers in thought- 
less ignorance have so often done. 

The two officers above the officer “in im- 
mediate charge” to whom reference is made 
in the passage quoted from the newspapers, 
are the division engineer and the chief of engi- 
neers of the Army. To say that these officers 
are “wholly unacquainted with conditions” is 
little short of a slander. The division engi- 
neer is in all cases a man of advanced age and 
large experience. It is his duty to make him 
self familiar with conditions, and he does his 
duty in that thorough manner which is charac 
teristic of the officers of the corps. He is an ex- 
pert consulting engineer on all matters pertain- 
ing to the work in his division, which is in every 
case his chief, and sometimes almost his only, 
duty. The chief of engineers, as he controls 
and directs all the work of the department, is, 
of course, thoroughly familiar with it, and has 
numerous assistants who rigidly scan all plans, 
details, specifications and estimates. And be- 
sides these three officers. the officer in charge 
of the district, the division engineer, and the 
chief of engineers, there is the board of engi 
neers, provided by law, which in accordance 
with law makes frequent personal examina 
tions of the localities. And there are special 
boards convened from time to time. In order 
to prevent waste of time over disagreements, 
the recommendations of the division engineer 
and of the boards are limited to certain speci 
fied features of the projects for improvement, 
usually their expediency. Thev do not ordi 
narily pass upon the minor details. The whole 
system has been carefully thought out and 
made a matter of law for the express purpose 
of preventing the waste of the people’s money 
on unworthy projects. It is perfectly natural 
that it should result in delays, excessive and 
unfortunate delays in some instances, but it 
has saved the people millions of dollars, for 
haste ordinarily makes waste. When a project 
has been deemed worthy and Congress has 
appropri ated the money to carry it out there 
is very little to prevent its prompt execution, 
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and such projects have in every case been 
promptly carried out by the Corps of Engi- 
neers, to the limit of the appropriations allowed 
by Congress. 

Che cooperation between the dif- 
ferent matter of law, and 
has been greatly exaggerated. The plant lying 
idle in one district is transferred to other dis 
tricts where it is needed, to as great an extent 
as economy and the requirements of the law 
permit. In districts the nature of the 
work makes it necessary to keep a certain 
amount of plant constantly on hand to meet 
emergencies, and such plant is necessarily idle 
a portion of the time, especially when there is 
a deficiency of appropriations to carry on the 
work. The entire plant is utilized in the most 
economical manner possible. 

The officers of the Corps of Engineers are 
well aware that there is a lack of coérdination 
in the present system of improvement. They 
are aware that there is no general scheme of 
improvement which is systematically followed. 
But they cannot recommend any general 
scheme of improvement, however much they 
may believe it is needed, nor can they make a 
survey of, nor an examination, nor a report, 
nor an estimate on any improvement or pro 
posed improvement, unless Congress’ his 
called for such survey, report or estimate, 
because they are forbidden by law to do so 
And the exact procedure which shall be fol 
lowed in making reports when called for 
is also prescribed by law, as heretofore men 
tioned: 

Act of March. 3. sec. 2. No pre 
liminary examination, survey or estimate for 
new works other than those designated in this 
or some prior act or resolution shall be made 

Act of August 1804 The preliminary 
examinations ordered in this act shall be made 
by the local eng in charge of the district 
or an detailed for the purpose, and 
such local or detailed engineer and the division 
engineer of the locality shall report to the 
chicf of engineers, and the 
engineers shall submit to the 
War the reports of the local and division en 


gineers, with his views thereon and 


lack of 


districts is also a 


some 


1 
the 


1800 


necr 


engineer 


chief of 
Secretary of 
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all such reports shall be transmitted by 
the Secretary of War to the House of Repre- 
sentatives. 

(he “majesty that doth hedge about the 
person of the king” is as nothing compared to 
the laws that hedge about the Corps of Engi- 
neers, whose work must be prosecuted in strict 
accordance with all of them. 

The thing to do 

If Congress desires a comprehensive scheme 
of river and harbor improvement, a complete 
scheme, involving the interdependence of all 
the parts, it has only to appoint a board of 
engineer officers to evolve such a scheme. It 
would then obtain a report characteristic of 
the proceedings of such boards, safe, thorough, 
minute, practical and economical —a_ report 
which Congress might safely adopt and follow. 

If it is quick results that are desired, the 
remedy is simple. The engineers cannot work 
without money, and the rapidity with which 
results have been produced as soon as money 
available has been truly astonishing. 
When the money is available the work will be 
done at once. 

Let Congress remove the needless restric- 
tions upon the prosecution of these works, and 
let it also, if desired, place all the public 
works under a single bureau, with a secretary 
at its head, and the Corps of Engineers doing 
the work, and, above all, let it appropriate 
money before it asks for results. And, as a 
] let it allow the hard-working 
engineer an adequate compensation for his 
labors, and see if by driving the wolf from his 
door it cannot thereby increase his efficiency. 

If it is desired to improve the present system 
of carrying on the public works, why begin 
by abolishing that portion of the system which 
is thoroughly good? Congressmen should take 
thought deeply before voting to abolish the 
Corps of Engineers. They should carefully 
consider whether they can obtain in anv way 
a body of servants more honest and efficient 
than that they now have, and not subject 
themselves to the humiliation of having to re 
call them when once they have been discharged 


Was 


ast suggestion, 
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THE PRIDE OF PEACE 


BY 
ALFRED DAMON RUNYON 


Now th’ God o’ War he’s gone asleep an’ nary a sound is heard; 

An’ even th’ Kaiser's shut his face an’ hasn’t a single word. 

When th’ God o’ War he takes a nap an’ th’ little gods they snore 

Th’ good folks look about an’ say: “Well, what’s that army for?” 
“Oh, what's that standin’ army standin’ for? 
Ie do not need it, hardly, there’s no war; 
There ain't a sign o° trouble aw’ eur taxes they is double- 
So what's that standiw’ army standin’ for?” 


Now th’ God o’ War he slumbers long an’ th’ good folks look about; 
It’s ‘“What’s th’ matter with th’ army? We'd better find it out”; 
A private he wuz drunk last night—we hear from Muskadeen— 
Which proves our argyments agin th’ in-iki-tus canteen. 
“Oh, what's that standin’ army standin’ for? 
It must be very rotten to th’ core; 
It needs investigatin’ an’ th’ management beratin’— 
For what's that standiw’ army standin’ for?” 


Now th’ God o’ War snores right along an’ th’ good folks start reform; 
It's “Somethin’s wrong, somewhere, somehow; we'll make their britches warm; 
We'll bar th’ private from our set—their clothin’ makes us sore— 
There ain’t a war nowhere, nohow—so what’s that army for?” 
“Oh, what's that standiv’ army standin’ for? 
We do not think we need it any more; 
Th’ privates must be lasy aw’ th’ officers are crasy— 
Else what's that standin’ army standin’ for?” 


When th’ God he whistles through his nose th’*good folks are dismayed- 


They say: “We oughter kick him up, unless th’ army's ‘fraid 
When th’ God o’ War he moves a leg an’ mumbles in his sleep— 
Th’ good folks, chesty in their peace, set up an orful weep: 
“Oh, what's that standin’ army standin’ for? 
We're payin’ it to keep from havin’ war; 
A fight ain't healthy diet when th’ money market's quiet— 
That's what that standin’ army's standin’ for!” 


When th’ God o’ War he bats an eye an’ yawns like he’s awake 
Th’ good folks hunt for cover an’ their knees begin to shake; 
When th’ God o’ War he gurgles once an’ starts to snore again 
Th’ good folks look about an’ say: “NOW WHERE'S THEM FIGHTIN’ MEN?” 
“Oh, what's that standin’ army standin’ for? 
We think we've been insulted; start a war 
We think we need some fightin’ an’ some wrongs we need 
a-rightin’— 
So what's that standiw’ army standin’ for?” 





A REGULAR ARMY RESERVE 


BY 
LIEUT. HUGH M. KELLY, 26th U: S. INFANTRY 


HE average American citizen does 

not take a great deal of interest in 

military matters. This is unfortu- 
nate, but true, and the reason is clear 
enough. The Army is not brought home 
to the people. While the Spanish- 
American Wars did much to arouse a 
military sentiment, it was too small a 
conflict to touch the mass of our popu- 
lace. It and the lessons it taught are 
already forgotten. But we must be care- 
ful or a reckoning will surely come. We 
may not neglect the national defence and 
expect to escape unscathed. Such neglect 
and indifference will surely reap a re- 
pentance of blood and tears. The Amer- 
ican is too prone to forget the lessons of 
the past. Because he “fears not to shake 
the iron hand of Fate, or match with 
Destiny for beers,’ he must not come to 
the conclusion that the “drumming guns” 
will acquire doubts to fit his particular 
form of idiocy, 

The history of the United States shows 
that for every three years of peace there 
has been one year of war. This is a very 
fair average for a peace-loving nation. 
As long as human nature is what it is, 
as Jong as the intense rivalry for com- 
mercial supremacy continues, there will 
be war. Man is naturally a combative 
animal. His primeval instincts are only 
a hair’s breadth beneath the surface. The 
inclination to turn the other cheek is not 
in him. Touch him upon a tender spot, 
generally his pocketbook, and the Hague 
Tribunal fades away into the dim vista 
of his dreams. “Havoc!” he cries, and 
the dogs of war are unloosed. There are 
those who scoff at the idea of the United 
States engaged in a foreign war. Who 
knows ? 

The writer does not pose as a prophet 
of evil. It is not a savory or safe occu- 
pation. Being in the military service, he 
must carefully weigh his words, or the 
powers that be are liable to sit upon him. 


He does not say that the Teutonic in- 
vasion of South America will bring us 
into collision with Germany. God grant 
that it may not! The occupation of a 
soldier would not be healthful in such a 
case. Yet it was not so long ago that a 
semi-official publication called upon all 
good Germans to settle in the southern 
part of Brazil, that triangle that borders 
upon Uruguay, Argentina, Paraguay and 
the sea. The article went on to say that 
there were 500,000 Germans domiciled 
there at that time, and that it was that 
colony’s ultimate destiny to become a de- 
pendence of the Fatherland. If you will 
consult a map, you will see that in a war 
with southern Brazil as a theater we 
would be almost as distant from the field 
as Germany. In fact, had they obtained 
the foothold they were seeking at Alge- 
ciras, they would have had slightly the 
advantage of us. The great empire ranks 
just below us in naval strength, and is 
straining every nerve to pass us. Their 
military. papers have discussed, quite 
openly, plans whereby they could land 
250,000 troops upon our shores in twenty 
days, Their General Staff is said to be 
in possession of well-formulated plans 
to this end. With their great subsidized 
merchant marine at absolute control of 
the government, and so prepared as to 
be instantly convertible into transports, 
this becomes something besides an idle 
jest. In 1808 it required four months 
for us to mobilize 274,000 men. Practi- 
cally the whole force that defeated Aus- 
tria in 1866, approximately 500,000 men, 
was assembled in fifteen days. And that 
was the Prussia of forty years ago. It is 
not probable that Germany will under- 
take to invade the country in the imme- 
diate future; but there ts a_ possibility 
that such a thing might happen. 

The same remark applies to the prob- 
ability of trouble with the Japanese in 
the Pacific. The Anglo-Japanese_alli- 














ance is innocent-looking enough; but 
with England’s sea power, Japan’s mili- 
tary strength, and Canada for a base, we 
would not be in an enviable position. 
Of course, the idea of our becoming em- 
broiled with England seems horrible and 
preposterous, though during the Vene- 
zuelan embroglio, as late as 1895, it did 
not seem so entirely improbable, and, 
considering the following item from the 
Canadian Military Gazette, a very con- 
servative paper, it appears that such a 
condition of affairs is not considered en- 
tirely without the bounds of possibility: 

“That Canada should be made the battle- 
ground of such a struggle, simply because the 
United States had offended Japanese pride, 
or less simply, because Japan coveted what 
the republic held in the Orient, seems 
absurd, or would seem so but for the existence 
of a treaty, an explicit term of which might 
at any time bring just such a state of things 
about. this country has a right to be 
heard. At the coming Colonial Conference, 
our representatives could not do a better 
stroke for the Empire as a whole, and for 
Canada in particular, than quietly, but firmly, 
urge such a modification of Clause 2 as would 
place the whole of America beyond the sphere 
of its operations.” 

The Japanese naval strength in the 
Pacific is said to consist of 15 battle- 
ships, 11 armored cruisers, 24 protected 
cruisers, and 65 torpedo boats. Our 
Pacific squadron is reported to comprise 
4 armored cruisers, 5 protected cruisers, 
and a few other small vessels. 

According to the best obtainable data, 
the Japanese have under arms at present 
250,000 men and the same number of 
reservists available on short notice, and 
all are practically veterans. Should we 
ever have the misfortune to be drawn 
into a war with Japan, we may expect it 
to come suddenly and without warning. 
Under such circumstances and under 
present conditions, the results would be 
inevitable. We would undergo the hu- 
miliation of seeing ourselves kicked 
bodily from the Philippines, Guam, and 
probably the Hawaiian Islands. Did our 
misfortunes end there we would be 
lucky. The writer is too good an Amer- 
ican to believe that we would remain 
“licked”; but it does seem distressing 
that when, by a bit of precaution, the 
blood and treasure and humiliation that 
such results would entail.might be saved, 
that we neglect such precaution. This, 
you understand, is not a prediction of 
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probabilities, but is simply a statement of 
what could happen. 

We will go at this matter of a reserve 
in a systematic way, for that is the only 
manner by which one is able to follow 
its various ramifications; and they are 
many. We will endeavor to establish, 

First: That a regular army is indis- 
pensable. 

Second: That, owing to the hereditary 
prejudice against a large regular estab- 
lishment, that we never have had and 
never will have an army commensurate 
with our dignity and position as a world 
power, 

Third: That, in order to nullify as far 
as possible the perils and humiliations 
that may result from the foolish policy of 
item 2, our small army must be capable 
of quick expansion, and that a reserve ts 
the only practicable way to accomplish 
this. 


First: That a regular army is indis- 
pensable is such a self-evident fact to 
most people that it seems almost a waste 
of time to deal with such a subject at 
this stage of our history. However, in 
view of the fact that one of the political 
parties had in its platform in 1904 a 
pledge to reduce the regular army, and 
in view of the fact that even now one 
hears shouts of “imperialism” and “mili- 
tarism’”—both large words with little 
meaning in this country—the writer 
deems it not amiss to give a few details 
as to the history of the regular army in 
the past, and incidentally to prove the 
various items of the three contentions 
upon which this paper is based. It has 
been the endeavor to divide the subject 
matter into the three heads above stated, 
but they are all so interwoven with each 
other that it has been impossible to follow 
this arrangement to the letter. 

The first mention we have of a military 
establishment is in 1775. The militia of 
several of the New England States was 
at that time besieging Boston. The Con- 
tinental Congress soon saw that the war 
would spread beyond the confines of 
those States, and that, in order to bring 
it to a successful termination, the militia 
then at Boston must be taken into the 
service of the colonies as a whole; con- 
sequently, on June 15, 1775, the troops 
at Boston were, by a resolve of. Congress, 
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mustered into the pay of the United Col- 
onies, and Washington appointed com- 
mander-in-chief. 

These were not regular troops, but 
were militia pure and simple, and called 
out for six months or less. From 
point began the expensive policy of de- 
pendency upon short-term levies that ate 
up the revenues of the colonies in pay, 
destroyed the equipment, consumed the 


this 


rations, and did little fighting. These 
troops were raised by the States, the 


officers even appointed by the States, and 
they looked to their States for promotion 
and advancement. There could be 
unity of action with such a condition of 
affairs, and Congress soon recognized the 
necessity of having troops who were to 


no 


be controlled by the United Colonies 
alone. 
The regular army saw its birth on 


June 14, 1775, when Congress author- 
ized the raising of ten companies of rifle- 
men, to be enlisted for one vear. This 
was a vast improvement over the militia, 
but the term of enlistment was too short. 
The enthusiasm at this time was great, 
and recruiting was easy. If Congress 
had voted 50,000 for three vears or to the 
end of the war, the response would doubt- 
less have been immediate, and the Revo- 
lution, instead of dragging one for eight 
vears and costing $370,000,000, would 
probably have lasted eight months and 
cost one-tenth of that amount. 
In October of 1775, when the six 
months’ militia was beginning to tire of 
war and was becoming impatient to go 
home, Congress voted an army of 20,370 
men, and left it to Washington to or- 
ganize it and appoint the officers. Here 
is where the General’s troubles began. 
The average American has a vague 
general idea of the splendid character of 
Washington; but unless this same aver- 
age American has taken the trouble to 
delve into the history of that time, little 
does he realize the true greatness of this 
man’s heart, the strength of his purpose, 
or the struggles he endured. His own 
words tell better than anv one else can 
express it the heart-breaking strain and 
the difficulties under which he labored. 


He also throws a side-light upon the 


characteristics and natures of those leg- 
endary heroes whom we are told left the 
plow to win for us our liberties. 
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letter dated 
President of Congress, \Washington says: 


11, 1775, to 


“The trouble I have had in the arrange- 
ment of the army is really inconceivable. 
Vany of the officers sent in their names to 
serve in expectation of promotion; others 
stood aloof to see what advantage they could 


make for themselves; while a number who 
had declined, again sent in their names to 
serve. So great has the confusion arising 
from these and many other perplexing cir- 
cumstances been that I have found it abso- 


lutely impossible to fix this very interesting 
business exactly on the plan resolved on in 
the conference, though I have kept up to the 


spirit of tt as near as the nature and the 
necessities of the case will permit. 

“The difficulty with the soldiers 1s as great, 
indeed, more so, if possible, than with the 
officers. They will not enlist until they know 
their colonel, lieutenant-colonel, mayor and 
captain, so that it was necessary to fix the 
officers the first thing, which its at last in 
some manner done, and I have given out 
enlisting orders.” 


Ina private letter to Joseph Reed, of 
November 28, he is stronger in his 
language: 


4/4) 


“Such a dearth of public spirit and such a 
want of virtue, such stock jobbing and fer- 
tility in all the low arts to obtain advantages 
of one kind or another in this great change 
of our military arrangement I never saw be- 
fore, and pray God's mercy that I may never 
witness again. What will be the end of these 
manauvres is beyond my scan. I tremble at 
the prospect. We have been until this time 
enlisting about three thousand five hundred 


men. Jo engage these, I have been obliged 
to allow furlough as far as fifty to a regi- 
ment, and the officers, I am persuaded, en- 


dulge as many more 

“The Connecticut troops will not be pre- 
vailed upon to stay longer than their term, 
saving those who have enlisted for the next 
campaign, and are mostly on furlough; and 
such a mercenary spirit invades the whole 
that I should not be at all surprised at any 
disaster that may happen. In short, after the 
last of this month our lines will be so weak- 
ened that the minute men and mulitia must 
be called in for their defense, and these be- 
ig under no kind of government themselves, 
will destroy the little subordination I have 
been laboring to establish, and run me tnto 
one evil while I am endeavoring to avoid 
another; but the must be chosen.” 


These the words of the sincere 
patriot and the man on the spot, who 
knew the conditions. The statement 
about the insubordination of the militia 
and minute men shows how little faith 
Washington had in them. 

The vote of 20,000 men was passed 
early in October, but by the middle of 
November only 5.000 had been enlisted. 


less 


are 
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Congress had allowed the golden moment 
of enthusiasm to pass, and found that it 
was one thing to vote men and another 
thing to enlist them. Being loath to 
exercise the power of draft, though such 
power was granted under the Articles of 
Confederation, they were forced to resort 
to bounties. This evil grew with the 
progress of the war, and was one of the 
reasons why the Continental or regular 
army could not be recruited to its full 
strength. The States, in order to fill 
their quotas of recruits, bid against each 
other and against the United Colonies. 
lhe recruits, like wise men, held off to 
see where they could get the most ad- 
vantageous terms. The States, as a rule, 
were better off financially than the im- 
poverished treasury of the Colonies ; con- 
sequently, while Congress increased the 
paper numbers of the regular army till 
it reached at one time a strength of 
59,840 men, its greatest actual force at 
any one period was in 1777, when it 
totaled 34,820. We are how our 


told 


forefathers left the plow in the furrow 
to fight for liberty, but we rarely hear 
that, as the war progressed, in order to 


persuade them to leave the plow in the 
furrow, bounties were which 
increased from $6 per man, in 1770, to 
$750, a suit of clothes once a vear, and 
100 acres of land; this in 177 


necessary, 


449: 

This is not going to be a history of the 
Revolution, It is not the place for that. 
It suffices to say that, by the faulty legis 
lation of our sorely-tried and new-elected 
statesmen, the war 
through eight years. That Congress, at 
that time, was ignorant of the first prin 
ciples of military matters is plain tobe seen 
by any one who cares to give the matter 
study. However, they cannot escape 
their share of the blame, for had 
heeded the advice of Washington, given 
on numerous occasions, and accepted his 
plans, they might have felt that they 
were losing their individuality and were 
being led; but they would have accom- 
plished results. He pleaded for the estab- 
lishment of a continental or regular army 
with all the eloquence of which he was 
capable. In a letter to the President of 
Congress, in September, 1776, after the 
defeat at Long Island, he said, among 
ther things: 


was dragged on 


they 
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“The jealousy of standing army, and the 
evils to be apprehended from one, are remote, 
and in my judgment, situated and circum- 
stanced as we are, not at all to be dreaded; 
but the consequence of accord- 
ng to my ideas formed from the present view 
of things, is certain and inevitable ruin. For, 
f 1 was called upon to declare upon oath 
whether the militia had been most serviceable 
l whole I should subscribe 


wanting one, 


or hurtful, upon the 
the latte) 

There was no mincing of words here, 
and this letter secured the increase to 
59,000 men above referred to; but, as 
stated before, the time had passed, and 
recruits naturally flocked to the militia 
when the bounties were high, the service 
short,- and discipline lax. Throughout 
the war Congress continued its absurd 
policy of allowing the Continental Army 
to remain far below its authorized 
strength and of depending in crises upon 
the militia called out for from three to 
six months. If Congress had proclaimed 
the tundamental law that all citizens 
owed the Government military service 
and filled the ranks of the Continentals 
by compulsory drafts if necessary, they 
would have avoided many of the dis- 
asters that followed. 

It was not the fault of the militia in 
themselves that their service was so un- 
satisfactory; it was the fault of the sys- 
tem. No one doubts General Green’s 
statement that: “The Americans possess 
as much natural bravery as any people on 
earth; but habit must form the soldier.” 

To acquire that habit requires at least 
a year; and, with a three years’ enlist- 
ment, two years of efficient service are 
rendered by the soldier. Baron Jomini, 
who most will recognize as an authority. 

stated that: “.4 mere multitude of 
brave men armed to the teeth 
neither a good army nor a national de- 
Yet from the first our legis- 
lators have endangered the honor of the 
nation by the pursuance of a deep-seated 
belief to the contrary. By failing to pro- 
vide an adequate regular force from the 
first, Congress was directly responsible 
for the undue prolongation of the war 
and for the largely unnecessary expense. 

What were some of the results of the 
foolish infatuation for depending upon 
raw troops? Can any American observe 
with pride the picture of the two brigades 
of militia flying in terror from seventy 
British regulars’ Yet this happened at 


has 


makes 


Pence. 
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the battle of Long Island. How many 
Americans know that twice during the 
Revolution Congress threw up _ the 
sponge, acknowledged its impotence, and 
conferred upon Washington the powers 
of a dictator? Think of that for a 
liberty-loving people. One man given 
absolute jurisdiction over the persons and 
property of American citizens! Yet this 
happened twice during the Revolution. 
Once following flight across New Jer- 
sev, and again after the defeats of 
Brandywine and Germantown. 

To recapitulate, it is sufficient to say 
that from first to last in this war the 
colonies had in the field 395,858 men. 
The greatest number of British in this 
country at any one time was 42,075! 
Surely this is not a record to boast of. 
In the year 1776 our forces called out 
numbered 89,600. At that time the Eng- 
lish force was 20,121. From here on 
the strength of the English constantly 
increased until they reached the 42,075 
mentioned above, while the American 
army steadily lost until it numbered only 
29,340. If in 1776 those 89,000 had been 
Continentals enlisted for the war and 
officered by the Continental Congress, 
there is no reason to doubt but what the 
Revolution would have been consum- 
mated in the first campaign. 

General Upton says: 

“Looking back at the whole Revolutionary 
struggle, notwithstanding our employment of 
almost four hundred thousand men, we find 
that but two military events had a direct 
bearing upon the expulsion of the British. 
One was the capture of Burgoyne; the other 
that of Cornwallis—an event that was only 
made possible by the codperation of a French 
army and a French fleet.” 

On November 2, 1782, Washington 
issued his farewell address, and the army 
was disbanded, with the exception of one 
regiment of infantry and two battalions 
of artillery. Had Congress learned any- 
thing from the lessons of the Revolution ? 
Evidently not, for on June 2, 1784, all 
the troops in the service of the Colonies 
were discharged except eighty soldiers. 
We were to launch our small ship of state 
absolutely without a military addition to 
the crew. However, this idea did not 
long prevail, as our vast frontier re- 
quired protection from the Indians, and 
on April 1, 1785, a regular regiment of 
700 men was authorized. This regiment 
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is the present 3d Infantry, and is there- 
fore the oldest organization in the United 
States Army. 

There is not space, though it would be 
highly interesting, to follow the varied 
career of the army from this time till the 
War of 1812. Additions were made from 
time to time, and the military forces were 
reorganized on four occasions during that 
period. Apparently when Congress had 
nothing else to do it reorganized the 
army. Twice during this time the dis- 
astrous defeats occurred, Harmar’s and 
St. Clair’s, due to the employment of 
militia. On both expeditions the raw 
levies behaved badly, and the regulars 
were sacrificed. 

In anticipation of trouble with Eng- 
land, the permanent establishment was 
increased on January 11, 1812, to 35,603. 
This was the paper strength, but when 
war was declared, June 18, 1812, enlist- 
ments had been so slow that, in spite of 
the fact that six months had passed since 
the increase, only 6,744 men had joined 
the colors. The English regulars in Can- 
ada did not at this time number 4,500. 
Had Congress at this period, under the 
ample powers of the new Constitution, 
filled the ranks of the regular army, by 
compulsion if necessary, our northern 
boundary to-day might be the Arctic 
ocean. 

We will not follow the course of this 
war in detail. On land the story is one 
that might make any American hide his 
head in shame. Disaster after disaster 
followed our old tactics of depending 
upon militia. From the battle of Queens- 
town Heights, when the state troops re- 
fused to cross the river because the Con- 
stitution did not require them to, and 
allowed their comrades of the regulars, 
who had driven off the enemy from the 
opposite bank, to be slaughtered, to the 
capture of Washington, the militia proved 
a rotten reed to lean upon. 

In January of 1813, after a series of 
defeats, Congress again increased the 
army to 57,351 men; but, as usual, our 
legislators found that, while the militia 
was being called out in numbers, it was 
one thing to vote an increase in the reg- 
ular establishment, and another to enlist 
soldiers. The greatest strength the army 
ever attained under this law was 38,186, 
and so poor was our military policy that 








8,000 was the largest army that could be 
gotten together at one time. This was in 
Wilkinson’s fruitless attempt on Mont- 
real. These troops were practically all 
recruits, and not much better than militia 
so far as discipline went. Hence their 
bad showing on this occasion. 

The cry during this war was, “On to 
Canada,” but instead of advancing into 
Canada we had a difficult time maintain- 
ing ourselves on our own frontier, What 
was the sum total of our achievements? 
The drawn battle of Lundy’s Lane and 
the victories of Sackett’s Harbor and the 
Thames. New Orleans was a fluke, as 
it was fought after peace had been de- 
clared. On the other side of the ledger 
were: Detroit captured; Buffalo de- 
stroyed; our coast towns harried and 
burned by Cockburn; at least two score 
of other defeats and failures; and, to 
crown all, the capture of Washington. 
How many Americans ever ponder over 
this last event? Picture it to yourselves. A 
little force of 3,500 invaders entering the 
capitol of a country of 7,000,000 people, 
while the President, his Cabinet, who 
had gone out to witness the victory(?), 
and the army of 5,401 men, of whom 
4,481 men were militia, fled in panic, and 
from the edge of the woods watched the 
capitol go up in smoke. This disgraceful 
episode was largely due to the interfer- 
ence of the President and a civilian Sec- 
retary of War with the proper and legiti- 
mate functions of the military com- 
mander, as well as to the time-honored 
error of dependency upon untrained 
troops. 

This war is not a pleasant subject for 
the American to discuss, but there are a 
few final facts to be observed. From 
first to last the United States had in the 
field 527,654 men. Of these, 458,463 
were militia. The largest force of British 
regulars in the United States and Canada 
in any one year was 16,500. The 5,000 

3ritish troops in Canada, instead of being 
crushed in the first campaign by a well- 
organized regular force, were allowed to 
prolong their operations until they in- 
flicted upon the Americans casualties 
numbering 5,614. Think of that; they 
put out of action a number greater than 
their entire strength. 

The navy alone redeemed our tar- 
nished reputation in this unpleasantness. 
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And why? 
no militia in the navy. 


Simply because there were 
No short-term 


levies. The naval personnel were all 
regulars, well disciplined and under 
trained officers, Their record shows 


what Americans can do under such cir- 
cumstances. Our mistakes in this war 
were those of the Revolution in an ag- 
gravated form. No one can be blamed 
for a lack of preparation at the outbreak 
of the Revolution; but here it was dif- 
ferent. Our legislators had the experi- 
ences of that war to draw from, and 
thirty years for those experiences to bear 
fruit. Our population warranted an 
army of 7,000 or 8,000, and with a re- 
serve to make this 16,000, under well- 
trained officers, it is probable that the 
little British army of 4,500 men would 
have been destroyed in the first affair. 

3y the Act of March 3, 1815, the 
regular army was fixed at 10,000 men. 
This was an immense improvement over 
the procedure following the Revolution, 
when we were expected to conduct our 
national affairs without any army at all. 
From this time until the Mexican War 
the wisdom of maintaining a regular 
establishment was well proved. In 1821, 
however, the force was reduced to 7,958 
men; but in 1838 it was again increased 
to 12,577 on account of the Seminole 
War. 

The Creek and Cherokee wars each 
lasted two years, and, while they were 
put down without great difficulty, the 
time and expense required were both out 
of all proportion to what they should 
have been. This was due to the old 
system of depending upon militia, as it 
was impossible for the regular establish- 
ment of 7,000 men to protect our frontier 
of over 6,000 miles and still be concen- 
trated in sufficient strength for active 


operations. 
The Seminole War, on the contrary, 
continued for seven years. In other 


words, it required a period extending 
from 1835 to 1842 for 17,000,000 people 
to conquer 1,200 half-starved Indian war- 
riors. This, as usual, was due to the 
time-honored custom of calling out vol- 
unteers and militia instead of regulars, 
and also to the faulty legislation of 1821 
which gave the President no power to 
increase the regular army in time of war. 
As before stated, the army was reorgan- 
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ized at men in 1838, but the 
greatest number that could ever be got- 
ten into the wild Florida country was 
4,191 men. The total loss to the regulars 
alone in this war was 1,466, which fell 
only 411 short of the total number killed 
in 1812, when we had in the field more 
than 500,000 men. ‘The great loss was 
brought about by the climate and the 
terrible nature of the country in which 
operations were conducted. Nine days 
after peace declared Congress re- 
duced the army from 12,359 to 8,613. 

Had we possessed at this time an army 
of 17,000 men, as our population and im- 
mense frontier warranted, with a reserve 
of the same number, or even had our little 
army of 6,000 possessed a reserve suf- 
ficient to have raised it to 12,000, it is 
hardly necessary to state that the war 
would not have dragged on for seven 
years, 

The Mexican War is one of the con- 
flicts upon which we are most inclined to 
pride ourselves. Unquestionably our suc- 
was wonderful, and not once was 
our series of victories marred by defeat, 
unless we count the unfortunate slaugh- 
ter of Thornton’s dragoons in the first 
part of the operations. That, however, 
was only a skirmish. 

Those who favor a dependence upon 
volunteers and militia invariably make 
use of the Mexican experience to give 
point to their arguments, and it is un- 
doubtedly true that in this war these 
two of troops rendered valiant 
service, notably at Buena Vista, when 
out of 4.759 men engaged only 517 were 
regulars. It must be pointed out, how- 
ever, that these troops had undergone a 
most severe training of six hours’ drill 
per day for almost eight months under 
General Wool, a strict disciplinarian, be- 
sides having had the benefit of associa- 
tion with regular troops for the same 
period. It is also pertinent to state that 
among the officers of volunteers were a 
number of former officers of the regular 
army. The. troops under Taylor who 


12,500 


Was 


cess 


classes 


fought the first battles of the war were 
all regulars, and the effect of these vic- 
tories upon subsequent events can hardly 
be overestimated. 

The regular army was increased twice 
during this conflict, once to 17,000 and 
later to 30,000, and besides this 73,260 
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volunteers called out. In spite of the 
fact that this force of practically 104,000 
men was under arms, sO poor was our 
system that for two months General Scott 
lay within three days’ march of the City 
of Mexico, in the heart of the enemy’s 
country, with only 5,000 men. This was 
due to the fact that 4,000 volunteers, who 
were enlisted for only one year, left him 


when their time was up and returned 
home. Had he been opposed by other 
and more enterprising foes, he would 


undoubtedly have been captured or anni- 
hilated. There he was compelled to wait 
on the defensive until another army of 
volunteers and regulars, under the sec- 
ond increase mentioned above, was sent 
to his relief. 

‘Thus that, owing to the old 
mistake of short enlistment, it was neces- 
sary in the very midst of the war to dis 
charge one volunteer army 
men, who had the henefit of a year’s 


we sec 


Oot 20,000 


training, and who were veterans, and 
raise another of green, untried troops, 


while in the meantime the little band of 
5,000 regulars lay at the gate of the 
enemy's capital, exposed daily to utter 
destruction. 

When we consider that the largest 
army Mexico had in the field was 36.090 
men, the splendor of our achievement 


becomes somewhat dimmed. We = see 
here that the aggregate of the armies 
that fought the battles of Buena Vista 


and that captured the City of Mexico was 
something less than 11,000 men. Had 
we possessed at the beginning of the war 
the army of 17,000 men that our popula- 
tion and great frontier called for, with a 
reserve to increase it to 35,000, the ex- 
pense and the lives lost incident to the 
raising of the army of 73,000 volunteers 
would have been avoided. 

The Civil War of 1861-1865 is of too 
recent a date, comparatively, to require 
much mention here; besides, it was of 
too momentous a nature to be even 
broadly dealt with in a paper of this 
length. However, there are one or two 
points that will be mentioned to illustrate 
facts that it is deemed necessary to bring 
out, 

At the time of the Civil War the popu- 
lation of the United States was approxi- 
mately 31,000,000 people. This would 
have made an army of 31,000 not un- 
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fact, 


reasonable in size. As a matter of 
it numbered on paper 18,093, and in the 
ranks 16,307. Thus we see that the led 


eral Government entered this conflict 
against the greatest and best organized 
rebellion in the history of the world, en 
tirely unprepared. It is needless to re- 


mark here that this was no innovation in 
our history, but quite in keeping with 
what had gone before. The greatest 
strength that the regular army reached 


in this conflict was only 25,463 men, but 
the officers it furnished to the 1,7 
volunteers rendered services of incalcu 
lable value. 

Irom the ranks of the regular 
lishment and trom the graduates of the 
Military Academy we got our Grants, 
Shermans, Sheridans, our Lees, Jacksons 
and Johnsons, and a host of other general 
officers on both sides. Of the 
lar officers who remained 
reached the rank of 


00,000 


estab 


§50 regu 


loval, 51 
major-general, 91 


became brigadiers, and 106 attained 

grade of colonel. Or, in other words, 
142 became general officers and 248 be 
came colonels or higher. Of the 102 


eraduates of West Point who were in 
civil life and who re-entered the army at 
the outbreak of the war, 1 became a gen 
eral, 1 a lieutenant-general, 32 brigadiers, 
and 29 reached the grade of colonel. 
Never was the value of military train- 
ing better proved and never was it better 


demonstrated that the real danger to our 
national entity arises not from our pos- 
session of an ample military establish- 


ment, but from the lack of one. It is 
true that 168 commissioned officers drew 
their swords against the Government, 
hut there is no recorded instance of a 
single organization, or indeed of a single 
enlisted man, turning its or his back 
upon the flag they had enlisted under. 
Placed by a disloyal Secretary of War 
where their allegiance would suffer the 
severest strains, importuned by their dis- 
affected officers to desert the Govern- 


ment, the Federal troops stood firm. The 
picture of these sorely beset and un- 
educated men refusing to break their 


oaths, as compared to the action of the 
officers, who had had all the advantages 
of a high moral training, and who had 
been educated at the expense of the Gov- 
ernment that they were deserting in its 
direst need, is one for all Americans to 
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Doubtless those officers who en- 
Confederate Army considered 
were right in their action. The 
question is referred to here quite ab- 
stractly and without any desire to indulge 
in any ethical discussion of the matter. 

The first two vears of the Civil Wat 
before the troops became regulars in fact 
if not in name, were characterized by the 
usual mistakes of short enlistments, need 
and unnecessary fail- 


ponder. 
tered the 


less extravagance 
ures. 

hose advocates of a purely volunteer 
system should remember when they mak« 


the claim that this great war was fought 


almost entirely with volunteers, that one 
side was as ignorant of warfare as the 
other. Wad the Federal Government 


possessed a trained army of 30,000, with 
to make it and had! it 
) put 40,000 of them upon the 


a reserve 60,000, 


been able t 


held of the first Manassas, instead of 
28,000 raw levies, can any one aes 
what the result would have been? It 


also be remembered that the only 
that stood between Beauregard 
and Washington at the close of that day 


should 


tre IOPs 


was Sykes’ battalion of regulars. 

Could an army of 60,000 regulars a 
marched upon Richmond in April of "61, 
backed by the rapidly organizing force 
of 575,000 men under Lincoln’s first two 
calls, it is not unfair to suppose that that 
city would have fallen and the bottom 
dropped out of the rebellion. The Con 


federates at that time could only muster 
35,000 raw troops. 
Through the failure 


rebellion in its incipiency by 


to stamp out the 
adequate 


preparation from the start, the war was 
prolonged for four years, cost the loval 
States alone over 300,000 lives and 


nearly $2,500,000,000. The appropria- 
tions for the army for the peccrein ten 
vears had averaged $15.279.973 Taking 
the mean strength of the army for the 
time at men, the cost per man 
would be approximately $1,000 per vear. 
Had the army been maintained at a 
strength of 30,000 men for the ten vears 
preceding the Civil War, the military 
budget would have approximated $300, 

000,000. Add to this $36,000,000 to 
maintain a reserve of 30,000 (it is be 
lieved that $120 per man per year would 
he sufficient), and the total would be 
$336,000,000. Compare this, what might 
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be called life insurance of the nation, to 
the cost of the war, $2,500,000,000, to 
which must be added the amount paid in 
pensions to the survivors of this war, 
which up to 1903 had reached the enor- 
mous sum of $2,878,240,400; total, $5,- 
378,240,400; and the end is not yet. It 
will be seen from this that it would have 
been cheap in comparison, and in order 
to have avoided this war, to have main- 
tained an army of 100,000 men for the 
fifty years preceding the conflict. Money 
would have been saved at that, as the 
cost of an army does not increase di- 
rectly as its size by any means—a large 
army being less expensive per man than 
a small one, 

Aside from all this, it is believed that 
had the rebellious States known that the 
Federal Government had even 60,000 
trained men at its command, they would 
have hesitated before precipitating the 
war, and that had they done so, the con- 
flict would have been short-lived. 

The regular army was of course re- 
duced following the Rebellion, but, dur- 
ing the greater part of the period be- 
tween that war and the Spanish-Ameri- 
can conflict, numbered about 25,000 men. 


This little force protected our great fron- 
tier from the Canadian border to the Rio 
Grande, and as the “advance guard of 


civilization” spilt its blood freely in suc- 
cessful but entirely unnecessary warfare 
with the Indians. There is not space 
here to go into details to show how fool- 
ish and futile the policy of our Govern- 
ment was in dealing with the aborigines. 
The conditions on the Canadian border 
illustrate this perfectly. The same sav- 
ages who on our side of the line harried 
the settlers, burning their homes and 
murdering their families, were, across 
the boundary, docile wards of the govern- 
ment, which found no difficulty in hand- 
ling the situation with a few mounted 
policemen. 

The army was entirely without respon- 
sibility for these conditions. It was sim- 
ply the instrument by which the Indian, 
when goaded into frenzy by the failure 
of the Government to stand by its treaties, 
by the unlawful encroachment of the set- 
tlers, and by the scandalous frauds of 
Indian agents, was lashed into some sem- 
blance of sullen submission. The story 
of the heroism, the quiet courage, un- 
rewarded and unexpecting of reward, 
with which the regular army endured the 
horrors and privations of these long and 
almost continuous years of Indian war- 
fare, forms one of the brightest and least 
understood pages of our military history. 


(To be concluded) 


“Probably the most vigorous “talkin’ right out in meetin’” that has ever been in- 
dulged in by a service publication may be found in the April number of ARMY AND Navy 
Lire. The cause for such a verbal frontal assault may be found in the recent restriction 
laid upon officers of all arms and branches in regard to talking or writing in a critical vein 
of service matters. From the manner in which the editor opens fire he must be possessed 
of a great battery of 13-inch rifles, model 1907, chambered for ammunition of current date. 
Departments, bureaus, the National Legislature, the National Legislators, and ‘civilians 
generally are alike subjected to a hail of missiles at point blank range. 

There is no question but what the jacketing is well deserved, but the unfortunate part 
of it all lies in the fact that the, people, whom ArMy AND Navy LIFE intends to educate 
to a correct knowledge of martial needs and affairs, do not, except in very rare in- 
stances, read, or even see, service periodicals. The daily press, that is, certain ones, oc- 
casionally take up articles from the service papers and discuss them from a standpoint of 
more or less, the latter predominating, newspaper military knowledge. 

The outcome of the campaign in which ArMy AND Navy LiFe is engaged, will be 
awaited with serious interest. If its general staff has fully weighed the matter and 
planned properly, there will be something doing all along the line. Lack of space alone 
prevents, at this time, quoting some of the trenchant paragraphs.” 

Philadelphia Inquirer. 
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BY 


LIEUTENANT-COMMANDER EDWARD L. BEACH, U. S. N. 


The first of a series of articles 
guished graduates of the U. S. 


Naval Academy now in civil life. 


Beach on distin- 


This series 


by Lieut.-Commander 


is ad companion series to the articles on “Distinguished Graduates of the U. S. 


Vilitary Academy in Civil Life,’ by 
im recent issues of ARMY AND NAvy 


N Captain Bradley liske’s widely read 
essay on “Naval Reform,” published 
in a recent number of the Proceed- 

ings of the U. S. Naval Institute, he says 
that Frank J. Sprague is the greatest me- 
chanical genius the Naval Academy has 
ever produced; that he, more than any 
other one man, is to be credited with the 
creation of the trolley car ;- that while yet 
a midshipman he was famed for his ac- 
complishments in electricity in the scien- 
tific and engineering circles of every civ- 
ilized country on earth. 

In the Encyclopedia Britannica are 
pages upon pages of minute facts about 
Erasmus, but not a line on Sprague. Who 
should be more interesting to the people 
of to-day, an old Dutch theologian who 
lived four hundred years ago and who 
wrote treatises on religion, or a man who 
has intimately affected the comforts of 
every man living to-day that has ever rid 
den on a trolley car, who has gathered 
up physical forces never dreamed of by 
ancient philosophers and made them 
labor for man? And yet, what is gen 
erally known of Sprague, except that he 
has invented a number of different kinds 
of electric machines for different pur 
poses? Sprague’s personality and works 
are of enough importance to fill volumes. 
What here follows is an attempt to en- 
compass in a few lines what this remark 
able graduate of the Naval Academy has 
given to the world. 

Frank Julian Sprague was born at 
Milford, Conn., July 25, 1857. He re- 
ceived his high-school education at North 


Capt. E. G. 
LIFE. 


Davis, C. A. C., published 


Adams, Mass., and at this time, in 1874, 
Winning at a competitive examination, he 
was sent to the U. S. Naval Academy at 
Annapolis by Congressman Henry A. 
Dawes. The class entered 104 strong. 
Sprague was graduated No. 7 in class 
standing. While at the Academy he took 
high rank in engineering, physics, mathe- 
matics, and naval architecture. During 
the latter part of his course he became 
deeply interested in electrical matters, 
and developed pronounced inventive fac- 
ulties, 

Just after his graduation, in 1878, he 
called on Thomas A. Edison and pre- 
sented for his inspection a new system of 
telephony. This of itself was not devel 
oped, but it served to bring the two 
greatest practical electricians of the age 
together and to make Sprague known to 
-dison. 

Sprague was now full of ambition to 
study and experiment, but these desires 
were interrupted by immediate orders to 
the U. S. S. Richmond. This, his mid- 
shipman cruise, lasted two vears. The 
Richmond was employed in carrying 
General Grant about on his famous 
world’s trip, and when Sprague was not 
busy writing articles for the Boston 
ITerald, of which he was special corre- 
spondent, he was busy making weird pic 
tures in a notebook, with peculiar lines 
running in all directions. He explained 
this in detail to his mystified messmates, 
and then had them subscribe to them as 
witnesses. 

He was back in New York in 1880 on 
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Cadet Midshipman, U. S. N. A., 1875 

a short leave, which he employed in de- 
signing a motor, but which, however, was 
never built. Late in this year his ideas 
crystallized, and he designed and con- 
structed a double-wound armature with 
internal field, the several circuits con- 
nected to a switch to give various series 
and parallel combinations. 

In 1880 he was ordered to the training 
ship Minnesota. He became interested 
in the incandescent lighting which Edison 
was developing, and attempted to intro- 
duce them aboard the Minnesota. His 
plan was to belt up an old disused pump 
to an Edison dynamo, but this proved 
to be impracticable. This is interesting 
because it was the first attempt to light 
a warship by electricity. 

Sprague was now, in 1881, enabled to 
do some individual electrical work at the 
Stevens Institute shops, in Hoboken, 
N. J. Soon after he was ordered to the 
Lancaster, flag ship of the European sta- 
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tion, and aboard that then modern ship 
he devised and installed a system of call- 
bells, to the wonder and delight of 
everybody on board. 

The Crystal Palace Electrical Exposi- 
tion was opened at London in 1882. 
Sprague obtained leave from the Lan- 
caster, and arrived in London armed 
with splendid letters, high confidence, en- 
thusiastic hopes, and twenty dollars in 
cash. Here he was presented to the ex- 
position authorities, and was immediately 
made a member of the jury of awards, 
and by his own request was assigned to 
the section having to do with the dynamo 
electric machinery. Many of his con- 
freres on the board, like himself, have 
since become world-famous. 

Sprague was now perfectly happy, and 
for a time had everything his own way. 
He now devised a method of tests for 
dynamo incandescent lamps and gas en- 
gines, the most comprehensive and illumi- 
nating that had ever yet taken place. 
These were made the subject of a 
lengthy report to the Navy Department, 
and were published in book form by the 
Naval Intelligence Office.* In this re- 
port he advocated the use of electricity 
for lighting and other purposes on board 
ship. 

This report made him, a midshipman, 
twenty-five years old, famous in all scien- 
tific circles. It also indirectly caused his 
resignation from the Navy. Such an 
evidently brilliant electrician was needed 
in the development of electricity. The 
Navy held but little attraction for him 
compared with the matter he was now 
absorbed in. So he went home, passed 
his examination for ensign, and resigned, 
to accept a position with Mr, Edison. 

He remained with Edison for a year, 
and made many improvements connected 
with electric light distribution. While 
in Edison’s employ he conducted many 
tests and familiarized himself with the 
then limited commercial uses of elec- 
tricity. At that time the method of de- 
termining the sizes of mains and feeders 
was done by experimenting with small 
models. This was tedious work. Sprague 
in a short time revolutionized all this by 
applying his Naval Academy mathe- 
matics. He was too ambitious person- 


*See 


yeneral Information Series, No. 21882. 
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ally to remain longer under Edison’s em- 
ploy, and so left him. 

He organized the Sprague 
Railway and Motor Company, 
he was vice-president, 
treasurer, salesman, 


electric 
of which 
general manager, 
electrician, wireman, 
and bookkeeper. This company started 
with the treasury, and was 
soon building motors of Sprague design. 
He exhibited a large number of them at 
the Philadelphia Electrical Exhibition in 
1884. Here he displayed the first con- 
stant-speed motor the world had known, 
a development instantly realized to be of 
momentous importance. From now on 
there was enormous application of this 
motor to all sorts of industrial needs. 

In 1885 Mr, Sprague turned his atten- 
tion to elevated railways, and advocated 
the advantages of equipping that system 
with motors placed under individual 
cars. About this time commenced a fight 
which lasted many years, the Goulds op- 
posing Mr. Sprague and turning deaf 
ears to his propositions. But the result 
of his long advocacy and his invention 
may now be seen by everybody who uses 
the elevated road in New York City. In 


$16,000 in 
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i886 he made 
motor-driven 
chines to run 


experiments with his 
cars, and also built ma- 
with storage batteries in 
New York, Boston and Philadelphia. 
Also at this time he designed a motor 
car equipped with four 75 horse power 
motors to draw a train of cars, 

In 1887 he devoted himself to the 
street-railway problem, and contracted to 
equip the street railways of Richmond, 
Va., and St. Joseph, Mo., with trolley 
cars. He bound himself to furnish Rich- 
mond with eighty motors, forty cars, a 
complete overhead system and a central 
station, all in ninety days. This included 
twelve miles of tracks, and the contract 
price was $110,000. Mr. Sprague’s sole 
ability to carry out his agreement was a 
modest capital backed by unlimited con- 
fidence and brains. He carried out his 
agreement in the face of extraordinary 
difficulties and in spite of every indica- 
tion of failure. He lost nearly one hun- 
dred thousand dollars on his contract, 
but leaped into instant, enduring fame. 
This Richmond railway was the first 


commercial railway on a large scale, and 
it was the pioneer of the modern electric 
trolley development. 


On it was tried 
practically every device except the carbon 
brush, which characterizes the modern 
system, and in less than six years five- 
sixths of all the existing horse-car lines 
in the United States were converted into 
electrically operated systems. 

In 1890 the Sprague Company was 
absorbed and financed into the Edison 
General Electric Co. We imagine this 
proved a bitter pill to Mr. Sprague. 
Much personal feeling was involved, and 
the name Sprague was drastically taken 
off every machine turned out by the new 
company. Sprague was first taken in as 
consulting engineer, but was soon out of 
it, and then turned his attention to ele- 
vators. 

In this field hydraulics were then su- 
preme, but Mr. Sprague designed an 
electric motor which has since almost en- 
tirely displaced all other forms. 

When in London in 1882 Mr. Sprague 
had become impressed with the possi- 
bilities and advantages of under-ground 
rapid-transit routes to be equipped and 
operated electrically. He never lost in- 
terest in this. He has always been con- 
sistently opposed to the elevated idea. 
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In 1897 he undertook another pioneer 
development, that of the multiple-unit 
system. The idea of this system is as 
follows: Each car is individually sup 
plied with motors and controllers of suf 
ficient capacity for that particular car; 
then, as a number of cars are joined to- 
gether as a train, so are all of these 
motors thrown together by a secondary 
train line, and the whole can be operated 
by a master controller from any one of 
the cars, irrespective of number, order, 
sequence, or end relation. At this time 
he offered the system to the Manhattan 
I-levated Railway, but he was not listened 
to; but in the same year he equipped 
the South Side Elevated Railroad, of 
Chicago, with the multiple-unit method 
of electric operation and control. This 
was the beginnigng of a train system 
which has since become universal with 
electric train operation on elevated and 
under-ground railways, and at present it 
is being applied to the New York Cen- 
tral and also on the New York, New 
Haven & Hartford Railroad. 

Soon after this Mr, Sprague was se- 
lected for membership on the electric 
traction commission of the New York 
Central Railroad. He spent four years 
electrifying that road, and was respon- 
sible for the system installed. 

In the course of time Mr. Sprague has 
come to his own. His multiple-unit 
system encountered bitter opposition and 
ridicule. He has lived to see it inaugu- 
rated on the Manhattan elevated and 
under-ground systems of New York, on 
the Boston elevated road, on the electric 
roads in London, in France, and in many 
other places, 

Mr. Sprague recently was selected by 
the Southern Pacific Railroad Company 
to investigate and report on the possi- 
bility and practicability of the Sierra 
Nevada Mountain section of that rail- 
road. This will he a most ambitious and 
difficult effort. The road is 136 miles 
long, of which 31 miles are in tunnels 
and snow-sheds. The traffic is irregular, 
but heavy, and all east-bound traffic must 
be lifted 7,000 feet within 83 miles. In 
this there will be electrical problems of 
the greatest difficultv. The change from 
steam to electricitv is due to the need of 
increasing the traffic and capacity of this 
line. 


2 


In the brief space allotted to this sub- 
ject it has been possible barely to state 
the achievements of Mr. Sprague. These 
can best be described as monumental. To 
him we owe the commercial motor in its 
thousands of uses, the trolley lines, the 
electric railways, and the present elevator 
systems. These have entered into the 
daily lives of hundreds of millions of 
people. It would be difficult to think of 
any living man who had more influence 
upon the world of to-day than Mr. 
Sprague. And his labor has all been to 
lessen the manual labor of man, to in- 
crease the comforts and conveniences of 
living. Further, the extension of trolley 
lines has had an incalculable effect upon 
the conditions of rural life, 

We have not space to go into Mr. 
Sprague’s personality, except to say it is 
admirable. His own inventions were 
brought to the front because of their 
utility, and also by Mr. Sprague’s shees 
force of character, which never acknowl- 
edged discouragement when he believed 
he was right. 

He has been married twice. His first 
wife was Miss Mary Keatinge, of New 
Orleans, by whom he had a son, Frank 
D’Esmond Sprague, now a student at 
Cornell. His second wife was Miss Har- 
riet Jones, daughter of Captain Henry 
R. Jones, of New Hartford, Conn. By 
her he has three young children, two boys 
and a girl. 

Mr. Sprague has a city home in New 
York, on Riverside Drive, and a country 
home in Sharon, Conn. In politics he is 
not active, but is a republican of inde- 
pendent tendencies. He belongs to the 
important engineering and electrical so- 
cieties, and at different times has 
papers at their annual meetings. 
papers are characterized by 


reac 
These 
luminous 


thought and clear, terse expression. 
Mr. Sprague has never lost interest in 


the Naval Academy. He has lectured 
there, and has served on one of the an- 
nual boards of visitors. He volunteered 
during the Spanish War, but that was too 
Heeting to require his The 
Naval Academy, of course, takes pride in 


services, 


him as one of her sons, but further than 
this he has east honor on his whole coun- 
try. His value to our industrial develop- 


ment cannot be estimated, and there is 
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hardly an American but has had his life has ever lived who has contributed as 

in some way made easier by the genius much to the comfort and convenience of 

of Mr. Sprague. all the people on earth as has Frank 
It is not too much to say that no man Julian Sprague. 


FOR NAVY MOTHERS 


Should you suddenly receive orders to some far away station, only to be 
reached by a long ocean trip, when “Baby Son” is but a few weeks’ old, don't 
give up in despair and ruin your pretty eyes by crying. Make up your mind 
that where hubby goes you go and where you go baby goes, too. Do I hear 
some one say: “Fiddlesticks, she doesn't know what she is talking about, you 
simply can't travel with a tiny baby!” But I do know! When one’s husband, 
father and grandfather are all in the Service one is apt to have learned this one 
fact, at least—nothing is impossible to the woman who says, “I can and I will.” 

At first the undertaking does seem appalling, especially if you cannot 
afford to take a nurse with you. As we all know, a little baby requires so 
many things for his comfort that no ordinary dress-suit case could possibly 
hold them ‘all, so just get the very largest telescope basket valise to be bought. 
It weighs almost nothing in itself and in it you can pack the baby’s pillow, bed- 
ding and sufficient clothing for a long trip. 

When you get aboard the steamer unpack the basket; one half of it can 
be used for a wardrobe and out of the other half you can make a snug little 
bed with the aid of the pillow and bedding which you have brought along. Next 
have the guard board put up along the transom and procure two extra pillows 
from the steward; then with these firmly wedge the improvised crib between 
the side of the ship and the guard board. In this way the baby will have her 
own safe little bed which no ordinary amount of rolling can dislodge and out 
of which she cannot possibly fall. 

One little mother I know tried this suggestion and she told me her trip 
was a most comfortable one and laid it to the happy thought of the crib-ward- 
robe-valise. Sak Le 


“IT have been somewhat of an editor, as well as somewhat of a soldier in 
my lifetime, and as somewhat of a representative of both I want to say that you 
are filling the othce of editor of a — yv publication most admirably, I know 
of no one who has ever done better. You have made a live, moving and most 
useful thing of ARMY AND Navy et ever since you took hold of it. Already 
you have done enough for the Army to endear you and the magazine to every 
oficer and man in the Service.” : 

Lieut.-Cor. 
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BY MARY RIPPEY H 


AN OLD ARMY OUTING 


The sixth of a series of sketches by Mrs. Heistand, picturing life with the ‘* Old 


Army,”’ 
and the memory of it fading. 


N the early spring of ‘79, while 
seated strumming up my guitar, 
quite oblivious to my surroundings, 

1 was startled by the abrupt entrance 
of my husband, 

“Hello, girlie! How would you like 
camp life for a week?” was his cheery 
greeting. “I am ordered to Fort C. F. 
Smith for limestone, and you can accom- 
pany me if you like. I'll have plenty of 
transportation to take your feather bed 
and mattress. You can be altogether 
comfortable, and have an enjoyable trip 
What do you say?” 

Before the manifestly unnecessary 
question was finished I had jumped up 
in high glee at the prospect. Our sta- 
tion at the time was Fort Custer, Mont. 
It was far from civilization that a 
change of any kind was hailed with de- 
light. This promised to be better than I 
could have hoped for, and my expecta- 
tions were fully realized on the trip. A 
detachment of eight men, including one 
of the favorite cooks of the mess, con- 


so 


in the good old days of the prairies—a lije which, ij not gone, ts fast passing, 


stituted the guard and work party, my 
husband in command, The time fixed 
for departure allowed but two hours to 
get ready. The hurry of getting together 
the few comforts my husband’s thought- 
fulness provided, with plenty of clothing 
and wraps for a possible fall in the ther- 
mometer, was fascinating in the ex- 
citement, and the jolly anticipation of the 
outing itself is exhilarating yet, with all 
the rush. I did not forget to strap up 
my guitar, with a supply of new strings. 
The long-suffering instrument has brave- 
ly withstood many a sudden change of 
weather in tents, 

We left at the appointed time, riding 
our saddle horses and followed by the 
ambulance and escort wagons, for our 
destination forty miles to the southward. 
The sun was still high in the heavens 
when we started, and just as it was set- 
ting we chose our camp for the night 
fourteen miles from the post. 

It was on the banks of the Little Big 
Horn, at the foot of Custer’s Bluff, and 
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as we walked about while camp was in 
course of erection the tragedy that had 
been enacted there less than three short 
years before came vividly to our minds. 
It was there that over three hundred 
brave soidiers of the 7th Cavalry were 
massacred by the red man. In rehears- 
ing the tale a great sadness stole over us 
that the desolate, bleak sweep of country 
was not calculated to dispel. The ex- 
hilaration of the sudden preparation and 
the delightful ride across the rolling 
country was lost for the time, and we 
answered the call to supper with the 
light of the setting sun over Custer 
Bluff strangely dazzling our eyes, and | 
can remember yet the little white piles of 
hones that marked where the men fell 
and lay. Our cook’s ability had not 
been overestimated, and the fine supper 
of hot biscuit baked in a Dutch oven, 
nice crisp bacon with venison, fried po- 
tatoes, and excellent coffee, was a real 
joy. That the rising sun might see us 
well on our way to our permanent camp 
of a week, we retired almost immedi- 
ately, and were lulled to sleep by the 
yelping of the coyotes. These animals 
evidently smelled our fresh meat, and 
drew unpleasantly near in their ravenous 
desire to sample it. To a “tenderfoot” 
the barking of the coyote might be a 
sound fearful in the extreme, capable of 
terrorizing the stoutest heart, but to the 
initiated it creates no fear, but instead con- 
stitutes one of the few soothing sounds 
that relieve the vast prairie of its silence. 
often described as depressing. It fell 
upon my ears so often that I came to 
look upon it as one of the cradle songs of 
the western land. 

The next morning, after an early 
breakfast, we set off on a steady trot to- 
ward the abandoned fort which was our 
destination. 

()ne stop we made near a pretty stream 
for coffee and a “snack,” then crossed the 
divide into the Big Horn Valley. Our 
tents were pitched in sight of the crumbly 
adobe walls and rotten stockade which 
were all that remained of one of a string 
of forts that had been built at the close of 
the war far out into the Indian country. 

The Indians were much opposed to the 
occupation of their country, and con- 
stantly committed depredations, frequent- 
lv firing into the post and attacking all 
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parties outside, until finally a treaty of 
peace was signed and the fort aban- 
doned. Scarcely had the troops marched 
out until the Indians rushed in and set 
fire to all the buildings, which were con- 
sumed in sight of the departing columns. 

Time had completed the work of de- 
struction, and the spot in its death gave 
life to the romantic suggestiveness that 
clings to an abandoned place of abode. 

We selected a pretty place for our 
camp. I did not realize how tired I was 
until the seclusion of our tent gave me 
opportunity to relax before the evening 
meal, 

The night was glorious. After the 
sun had set, and the stir of preparing 
camp for the night had ceased, we sat in 
the door of our tent and watched the big 
campfire. It shone red against the long, 
purple stretch of land and the great dark- 
blue arch of sky, where the stars glinted 
like cold steel sequins. But our fire 
burned on with all the impertinence of a 
man-constructed piie, boasting its God- 
given light in the very face of the sky 
and crackling its gleeful bravado at the 
quiet night. My guitar was tempted out 
of its casing, and youthful exuberance 
triumphed over fatigue amid the charm 
of nature as our favorite songs mingled 
with the wind harps as the breezes tossed 
the leafless tree-tops. The night was 
chilly, and the little “Sibley” stove that 
stood in the tent threw out a grateful 
heat. We slept oblivious to changes of 
weather, so next morning the sight of 
snowy air, sky and earth was a surprise 
and a delight. The charm for me lay in 
the fact that the snow made it impossible 
to hunt limestone—the object of the trip 

and left the day free for exploration 
and amusement. At breakfast we de- 
cided to essav fishing in the cavernous 
depths of the canon which split the 
mountain. The limestone was found in 
bowlders, and it required something of 
an expert to distinguish it from the many 
other kinds of rocks lying around. 

The ambulance, drawn by four mules, 
conveyed us on a gradual rise for about 
four miles up the side of the mountain to 
the edge of Black Cafion. There we 
lariated the mules and prepared to de- 
scend. The cafion was about three thou- 
sand feet deep, with sides almost perpen- 


dicular and walled up with varicolored 
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stone relieved by patches of dark-green 
pines, where never yet had the foot of 
a white woman trodden these cavernous 
depths at that place. Some time later 
General Sheridan had a rude pack-mule 
trail built down those almost perpendic 
ular walls to enable a party of ladies and 
gentlemen from Chicago to descend. 

The edge of the canon was dotted 
thickly with beautiful spring flowers, lift 
ing their tiny heads above the snow as if 
in defiance of its efforts to rob them of 
their divine right to shed their fragrance, 
Their rich and varied hues 
enhance the beauty of the 
r¢ be. 

A sight into the depths of the canon 
made me dizzy at first. Without hesi 
tation, however, I started down with my 
husband and our escort of four armed 
infantrymen and one cavalryman. Slowly 
and carefully we edged our way down- 
ward. After descending a couple of hun 
dred feet we came to a place which my 
husband feared to run the risk of my 
passing. Loath to give up after such a 
good start, I declared I could go any- 
where the men could go, and insisted on 
accompanying them. I won my argu- 
ment, and the entire party continued to 
descend, 

The drop was so sheer and the ground 
so unsafe that at my suggestion a long 
was securely fastened to a huge 


bowlder embedded in the side of the cliff- 
Holding to this rope, one 


seemed to 
pure white 


r¢ )| e 


like formation. 
after the other the party almost swung 
down the rocky declivitvy for perhaps 
fifteen or twenty feet to a gentler slope 
and firmer ground. Then down again 
we plodded, scarcely daring to look back 
for fear the dizzy height might be so 
startling as to cause us to dash headlong 
into the chasm below. 


\fter a while we came upon a ledge 


twelve feet wide, covered 
with soft bunch grass, a veritable oasis 
in the almost perpendicular desert of pink 
and gray rock, loose stones and crum- 
bling earth. As we started to breathe 
freely on this little resting place an ex- 
clamation from one of the men called 
our attention to a similar spot but a short 
distance to one side. There stood a large 
black bear with two cubs. She looked 
nonplussed at our appearance, and await- 


some ten or 


ed in patient curiosity and calm dignity 
the explanation of our presence. 

The men involuntarily raised their 
rifles, but at my husband's caution no 
shot was fired. The bear was not very 
likely to trouble us if we refrained from 
molesting her, but he explained: “She 
bears with cubs are not pleasant antag- 
onists, especially when a woman is in 
the party.” The men formed a line be- 
tween the animal and me, for protection 
in case of a possible attack. 

With rifles raised and ready for an 
emergency, we continued our descent of 
the canon wall. Now a tuft of short 
grass (known as buffalo grass), now a 
clinging knotted bush, again a firmly em- 
bedded stone, came to our aid and saved 
us from being hurled into the depths be- 
low, as we fairly slid down, 

by the time the descent was finally an 
accomplished fact, and I had time to take 
stock of my costume, [| found that 
scarcely a half yard of my dress was 
left intact. However, my delight in 
having safely reached the bottom alive 
and unhurt was so keen that the loss of 
the dress was of small moment. 

The snow was still falling high over- 
head, but the difference in temperature in 
this protected depth was so great that 
long before the snowflakes reached us 
they were changed back again into drops 
OT water, 

The view from above had been indeed 
tempting, but from our present vantage 
it was well worth the trip down, just for 
the glimpse of the beautiful stream ot 
crystal clearness rushing over the rocks 
to the tune of its own music or gliding 
peacefully beneath the great pine trees on 
the opposite bank. Up and down the 
great chasm, at precipice, river and sky, 
we gazed in silent admiration of the 
handiwork of our Creator. 

On closer inspection the sportsmen 
were made supremely happy at the sight 
of the fine gold and speckled trout that 
filled the stream and flashed out of sight 
the moment the shadow fell on the water. 
It almost seemed that one could lie upon 
the bank and, reaching into the clear 
water, land the scaly beauties by the 
dozen, 

Some of the men, returning from a 
short tour of inspection, reported the ex- 
istence of a cave about a hundred yards 
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distant. Anxious to see as much as pos- 


sible on our limited stay, we hurried 
away to inspect the large hole, which was 
to prove a veritable haven for me. The 
rain continued to fall, coming faster and 
faster, until I was soon thoroughly 
drenched. We built a fire in the cave. 
By it | hung my wet clothing after 
wringing out most of the water. Sev- 
eral times during the day they were 


treated to a like drying by the hot blaze, 
for as | could not resist the temptation 
to fish, | became thoroughly wet time 
and again. 

My fright at seeing the bear, and the 
thought of a possible encounter on our 
return up the mountain, were lost in the 
excitement of landing one after another 
of the trout. As | had not expected to 
take part in the sport, my husband had 
brought along but one rod—a treasured 
gift which he highly prized. However, 
to provide against contingencies, he had 
plenty of other tackle on hand. While 
he was cutting a slender willow that I 
had every reason to suspect was intended 
for my “fly rod” one of the men assisted 
me in preparing my husband’s rod for 


service, and I cast delightedly, if a little 
awkwardly, into the stream. 
In an instant the fly was savagely 


seized by a fish. They were not yet wily, 
inexperienced as they all were with any 
prey but the harmless variety that nature 
provides. My catch was firmly hooked, 
and I began to land it in my own fashion, 
My shouts of joy attracted my husband’s 
attention. He seemed to be transfixed. 
For a moment his face was the picture 
of dismay at beholding his beautiful rod 
in such unskilled hands and bending 
double under the heavy weight. Then 
his quick cries of fear lest my fish escape 
or his lovely rod be splintered, all 
mingled with excited instructions as he 
ran toward me, more than made up for 
his momentary inactivity. But his words 
fell upon heedless ears. My hand had 
found the reel, which clicked rapidly 
until there was no more line to gather 
in; and just as my husband came panting 
up I triumphantly backed out, dragging 
the wriggling, plunging fish out endwise 
with the point of the rod half way down 
its throat. 

Many were the compliments I received 
upon the size of my catch, which weighed 
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nearly four pounds. It was not the only 
fish to my credit that day, but the one of 
which I was most proud, as it was the 
heaviest of the 64 trout caught that day. 
Science pl ryed no part in my sport; and 
had I felt any chagrin at the unscientific 
handling of my rod, it would have dis- 
solved when a little later my husband 
splintered that self-same rod scientifically 
landing an insignificant trout not half the 
size of mine. 

That was only part of the day’s fun, 
however. Beautiful birds and ducks in 
great numbers flew over the stream. 
Some of the men preferred shooting to 
fishing. Strange to say, the cracking of 
the rifles did not in the least disturb the 
fish. 

When we finally prepared to return to 
camp our knapsacks, which had served 
as lunch baskets in the morning, were 
filled to overflowing with the fruit of our 
day’s endeavor, 

Such a climb up the mountain as it 
was! We could make but slow progress, 
as the rain had soaked the ground until it 
was muddy and slippery beyond expres- 
sion. Exhausted, drenched with rain, my 
short dress torn off by brush and stones, 
my skirt in ribbons, again and again I 
was tempted to end the upward struggle, 
loosen my hold, close my eyes, and sink, 
regardless of the awful consequences. 
The magnificent strength, endurance and 
chivalrous care of me that my husband 
and the men displayed cheered me for- 
ward, however, and finally, after nearly 
three weary hours, we reached the top, 
and the end of the trying journey. It 
was quite dark, except for the faint light 
of the stars, as it had stopped snowing 
and the sky was beautifully clear. 

Apparently the bear had been forgot- 
ten, as no one in the party mentioned it, 
and no trace of it remained upon the 
rocky ledge that it had occupied in the 
morning. 

The sight of our wagon, 
ered with snow, 
we again 
ground. 


its top cov- 
was oh! so welcome, as 

reached comparatively level 
Our overcoats had been stowed 


under the seats to protect them from the 
storm, and with the help of these I re- 
arrayed myself. Turning the wagon into 
a dressing room, I quickly removed my 
wet clothing, putting on the overcoat of 
the driver and using my husband’s fur 


RAGS 


coat as a dress and leggings—the sleeves 
warmly protecting my chilled limbs. 

Two of our escort rode away over the 
snowy prairie, using the little pocket com- 
pass and the North Star as their guide, 
in order that hot supper might be ready 
and our tent warm on our arrival. In 
the ambulance we followed the trail they 
broke in the snow. 

After a bath of camphor and whisky 
and a good rub with a Turkish towel, 
followed by supper, I slept the sleep of 
a tired child, and awoke next morning 
not a bit the worse for the exposure and 
exhaustion of the previous day. Indeed, 
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| was quite ready for any fun that the 
new day might promise. However, it 
proved much less strenuous, for the hot 
rays of the sun soon whisked away the 
snow covering, thus making it possible 
for my husband to engage in the work 
for which he had come. Thus we lived 
for a week or more, true children of the 
prairie. Every day I accompanied him 
over the wide stretch of country as he 
tested the various rocks with acid and 
marked the limestone so the men to fol- 
low with the wagons would not load them 
with other than limestone, 


“RAGS” 


“Rags,” the Navy Yard Dog, enlisted 
in the Marine Corps in 1900, while 
Major Waller was leading his company 
on the march to Pekin. His name was 
given him to describe his condition at 
the time of his enlistment. Big Dan 
Sullivan took him under his wing, al- 
though he was a great favorite with all 
the men. He came to America on the 


hospital ship Solace, and went to the 
Washington Navy Yard with big Dan. 
When the latter was discharged from the 
Marine Corps in 1902 he left “Rags” in 
the keeping of the boys of the Yard, 
where he can be seen any day. The 
photograph herewith was taken by Pri- 
vate John N. Adams, U. S. M. C. 


“RAGS” 





THE EMPTY SLELVE. 


BY 


PHILA BUTLER BOWMAN 


And why does my sleeve hang empty? 
And so you are asking to know 

Of the cloud that bent down 

\Vith its blackening frown 

()n our Nation, so little ago. 


\nd why does my sleeve hang empty? 
\nd why, when I fold you so tight 
Have IT only one arm 

That shall shield you from harm? 

One was laid on the altar of Right. 


You know what “My Country” means, Lad, 
Your grandfather’s country and yours. 
You will know, as life thickens, 

Why all vour blood quickens 

\t sight of the flag that endures. 
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You will learn what it means to be free, Lad, 
\nd to honor those sacrificed ones 

In a country whose sod 

At the altar of God 

Was pledged free, in the blood of her sons. 


You have learned to be glad in the colors 
And swell, with your gay little shout, 
The song that dead stones 

\Vould cry out, should our tones 


Wake not, when the flag flutters out. 


The time is so little ago, Lad, 

And the valleys grew sweet with corn, 
And the grape and the grain: 

Forgot hardship and pain 

lor joy in God's country, new-born. 


ut a spirit awoke in the air, Lad, 
And shadowed the light of the bars, 
And threatened to tear 

From their regal place there 

On the blue of our banner—the stars. 


The story grows old in the telling, 
Of the voice that went ringing afar 
‘That the brave, loval hand 

Of each son of the land 

Be pledged for the life of a star. 


\nd something, deep down in the breast, Lad, 
Leaped up at the voice of that call, 

And the tread of a host 

Rose, as marched to their post 

Those heroes, to conquer or fall. 


\nd War rode his terrible charger 

Through the valleys that love had made fair. 
But God, in His might 

Helped the hand raised for right 

Crush the spirit that rose in the air. 


The story is sad to tell, dear, 
But—the stars are still shining on high. 
Tho’ the myriad graves 

Where the summer grass waves 

\re voices to answer us why. 


So I know what “the Union” cost, Lad, 
And the flag that no spirit can grieve: 
And when it shakes out 

\nd I hear vour glad shout, 

! thank God for the empty sleeve. 





















“KNOBBY ON THE WASH” 


BY 


JAMES DODSON 


‘Ev re vome o— re reoger Qirs” 


“To All to Whom these Presents May Come, Greetings: 


Know ye that we, the undersigned Mid’n of the U. S. Flag Ship Franklin, Princes of 
the blood royal of the U. S., now roasting in Smyrna Harbor, do hereby declare, affirm and 
announce that the bearer, our trusty and beloved 


CATHERINA STABILI 


Is KNoppy ON THE WASH, 


and we hereby recommend her to all those desiring to remove the alluvial deposits from 


their raiment. 


In testimony whereof, we have caused to be affixed to these presents our hands and the 


great seal of the Royal Starboard Steerage. 


_ . Done on this eleventh day of August in the year one thousand eight hundred and sixty- 
eight, and of the independence of the United States the ninety-second. 


ParK BENJAMIN, 
S. A. Simons, 
W. M. Paut, 
B. F. TIiiey, 






This unique testimonial will recall to 
the few survivors, whose names are at- 
tached, memories of their first days in 
our old Navy. 

On December, 1901, the Training Ship 
Dixie dropped anchor near where the 
historical Franklin had rolled her great 
wooden hull nearly thirty-five years prev- 
iously. In that nothing remarkable. Nor 
was it much unlike the days gone by 
when the eager throng of washerwomen 
scrambled aboard for the coveted bags 
of laundry. In the anxious group was 
an old man, accompanied by a middle- 
aged woman and a pretty child of about 
fifteen. The old man carried a big book, 
which he appeared to prize highly. It 
proved to be a great scrapbook of letters 
of recommendation, in all the European 
languages, given by officers, who, during 
over forty years, had entrusted their “rai- 
ment to Catherina Stabili, to remove the 
alluvial deposits.”” Catherina was at last 





W. H. FRrRatey, 
O. L. STICKNEY, 
A. R. CoupEN, 
C. P. Swaw, 
J. A. WELLEs, 


worn out with washing, but the aged 
husband, accompanied by daughter and 
granddaughter, still claimed to be “knob- 
by on the wash.” 

The family did not seem to realize the 
humor of the recommendation, and, 
though they appeared to be Greeks, they 
must have been illiterate or they would 
have observed the joke perpetrated by the 
“blood Royal” of the “Starboard Steer- 
age” in the classical “Middies’ Navy 
Greek” of the opening line. 

I offered five dollars to the poorly clad 
old man to sell me this relic of jolly steer- 
age pleasantry, and great was my aston- 
ishment at refusal. Ten dollars was 
promptly scorned, with an expression 
which meant, “Money cannot buy that 
crumpled piece of paper.” 

Of that merry group of “Middies” only 
one is now on the active list, Captain A. 
R. Couden, of the Louisiana. Captain 
B. F. Tilley died recently while Com- 
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mandant of the League Island Navy 
Yard. C. P. Shaw is on the retired list. 
All the others are dead, I believe, except 
Park Benjamin, a resident of New York 
City. Doubtlessly, today, after nearly 


forty years, and for many years to come, 
the descendants of Catherina Stabili will 
continue to present this letter, as evidence 
that they are “knobby on the wash.” 
The only thing affixed which might 
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have been “the great seal of the Royal 
Starboard Steerage” was the artistic K 
of “Know ye,” which represented a suit 
of underwear, “waiting for the wash.” 

There must have been a rollicking, fun- 
making “steerage” on the Franklin in 
those times, one such as we hear about 
when the gray-haired seafighters relate 
stories of “the good old days.” 


TRAGEDY 


He drew a knife on his mate! 


“You surely have made good, and were I not pushed for time would send something 


stronger to that effect. 
to ARMY AND Navy LIFE.” 


Enclosed please find P. O. Order for renewal of my subscription 


CoLoNEL ——— — F. A 





BRITISH EMPIRE NOTES 


BY 


SABRETASCHE 


Strange it is that you on your side of the 
water are engaged in exactly the same con 
troversy as we are on this side. Instead of 
asking “Js the Eagle Moulting,’ if the phrase 
might be allowed, we ought to ask “Are the 
English-speaking races moulting?” J/ wish 
your leading article in the March issue of 
ARMY AND Navy Lire could be reprinted and 
scattered throughout the length and breadth 
of the United Kingdom, for our members of 
Parliament want some common sense knocked 
into them. They are forever listening to that 
Puritanical section who whine about the 
menace to the peace of the world any increas 
in the strength of the British Navy would 
be. They want dinned into their ears your 
powerful truth, that of itself a battleship is 
only a mere mass of metal, and that the 
initiative for letting loose its tremendous 
power lies with man,—and that a battleship 
is not an engine of destruction, but a barrier 
that frowns down upon and checks the pas 


sions of men 


What Is Two-Power Standard? 
had their way when 
came up for discussion 
early in the month. They loudly demanded 
a reduction and the Government agreed to 
cut down their prepared figures. But the fact 
noised abroad and such strong pressure 
was brought to bear by those of a sane style 
of thinking that again the estimates were 
amended, and, showing an increase of nearly 
a million on last year, have safely passed 
through the chamber. I have already outlined 
the forthcoming programme for you, so there 
is no need to say more here. The First Lord 
of the Admiralty, Lord Tweedmouth, assures 
the country that his colleagues in the Cabinet 
are determined to maintain the ‘‘Two-Powe1 
Standard,” a vague expression, which he has 
since officially defined as ‘‘any reasonable and 
probable combination of other foreign pow 
ers.’ There are those, however, who declare 
the “Two-Power Standard” which our Navy 
must maintain should refer to the two next 
strongest powers on the list 

What most singular that the would 
be “reducers” were championed by the Labor 
party, who of all beings should sée that these 
islands and their trade are dependent for very 
life on a Navy strong enough to keep open 
the gateways of the Mr. C. S. Avery. 


These people almost 
the naval estimates 


t 
got 


sea 


an eminent authority, has been telling the 
Royal Scottish Geographical Society to wake 
up and realize that after all sea-power 
composed of money power and of industrial 
and economic strength. The powers which 
are showing, says he, their ambition to con- 
test maritime supremacy with us are Ger- 
many and the United States of America, 
“and,” he concludes, “we could not maintain 
a one-power standard if either of these meant 
business.” 


is 


United States and England in Unison of 
Thought 


Moreover there is considerable misappre- 
hension, in some quarters, as to the real value 
of the ships we already possess. They look 
right enough on paper, but a correspondent 
of Blackwood’s Magazine has been causing a 
holy rumpus. Under the heading, “Fool Gun- 
nery in the Navy,” he has been declaring that 
the guns and the training of the men are too 
ridiculous for words. “St. Barbara,” this 
correspondent signs himself, and his great 
knowledge of every detail has given his 
identity away. He is a high official at the 
\dmiralty and is risking position and every- 
thing in order to get us out of a fool's para- 
Efforts have been made to close him 
up, and lo, to-day, a great supporter comes 
along to me and laughs at the absurdity of 
most of our guns trying to pierce the new 
armor plates of the torpedo destroyers of 
the United States Navy. //e will guarantee, 
he says, to sink any two battleships in the 
British Navy with four torpedo boats or de- 
stroyers while cruising at night, giving either 
full notice of date, etc. Our armor plates 
are all obsolete, he says, and adds that no 
guns less than 6-inch a of any use at sea 
in these days 


dise. 


are 


I am writing these things not to make 
capital out of the shortcomings of my own 
country, but in order to show how singularly 
America and Great Britain are being spurred 
by unison of thought. 

Now, the second coincidence, to 
the army. Just now England has transformed 
her Volunteers into a Territorial Force and 
made them a distinct line of the Imperial 
\rmy with the defined duty of resisting an 
invasion of our shores At this moment the 


for 


as 
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United States are turning their State Volun- 
teers into Federal Reserves. Our matter for 
wonderment is if these Territorials, after 
182 days training, will be anyway fit to repel 
the highly trained hordes of Europe. Au- 
thorities speak ‘for’ and “against” in this 
matter. The Volunteers in the late Boer 
war showed themselves to be able, with prac- 
tically no training at all, to meet the enemy 
a few thousand miles away from home. But 
Lord Roberts, under whom they fought, with- 
out doubt the most experienced commander 
in the whole world, says that “amateur artil- 
lerymen,” at any rate, in actual warfare are 
a source of strength to the other side. The 
statement has caused no end of comment and 
has loosened the floodgates on just the same 
controversy as the editor of ARMy AND Navy 
Lire argued about in the March number. 
Truth About Kaiser’s Letter 
Unquestionably the sensation of the month 
was the accusation of the Times that the 
Kaiser had been having a finger in our naval 
pie. At one time there were grave flutterings 
at the War Office and the Admiralty. We 
were within measureable distance of a war 
with Germany, and only tact in London and 
Berlin averted the catastrophe which ll 
seem to agree must come some day. I hap- 
pen to know Lord Esher, who was the real 
cause of the trouble, fairly well. He is aptly 
described as “The Power Behind the Throne.” 
He completely reorganized the War Office. 
He, more than anybody else, is at the bot- 
tom of the new scheme of Army reform. 
He draws no salary and holds no official posi- 
tion so that he cannot be attacked in the 
usual way. His enemies, ever on the alert, 
got hold of a phrase he used when refusing 
to join their clique to the effect that he knew 
a good many people, from the German Em- 
peror downward, would rejoice at the down- 
fall of the British Navy. They seized on 
this and took good care it should reach the 
eyes of the Kaiser. He retorted with a 
bantering letter to Lord Tweedmouth asking 
him to tell Lord Esher to stick to his duties 
as Deputy Governor of Windsor Castle, and 
leave naval policy alone. The Times was 
approached, fell into the trap, and kicked up 
a row. But it is all over and Lord Esher is 
undisturbed. There you have the truth of the 
“incident” as it has not been told yet. 


Sometime ago it was rumored that the 
Board of Admiralty had determined to build 
no more torpedo boat destroyers of the 33- 
knot type, but to rest satisfied with a speed 
of from 25 to 30 knots. But according to 
Lord Tweedmouth, rumor has lied again, and 
the 16 destroyers allowed for in the coming 
programme will have a speed of 33 knots. 
I hear these boats will be after the design 
of the Amazon and the Saracen, which have 
a displacement of just under 900 tons and 
carry two 4-inch guns of the new type. Their 
carrying capacity is set down from &4 to 86 
tons and the cost at £80,000 each. The 
submarine flotilla is to be brought up to 


about 70 craft, the latest types to have a dis- 
placement of about 600 tons and a speed ap- 
proaching 16 knots. 


Wireless Telegraphy and Maneuvers 


Experiments have been going on with the 
boom defence at Sheerness, and, by all report, 
with a degree of success. There are diffi- 
culties ahead for this, however, as it means 
a good deal of interruption to the heavy 
traffic at the mouths of the Medway and the 
Thames. Booms have been tried—and re- 
legated to obscurity—before to-day, and at 
Sheerness, too. It was here in 1660 that the 
Dutch, after capturing the feeble fortifica- 
tions, sailed two ships against the boom at 
the entrance to the harbor and carried it 
with ease. In 1690 the siege of Londondery 
was raised by two merchant ships which 
charged and destroyed the boom placed cross 
the river by the beseiging army of James II. 
And in the maneuvers of 1885 two booms 
were placed at the entrance of the roadstead 
of Berehaven and the result was a victory 
for the defence. No breaches could be made 
and the possibility of “jumping” appeared 
to be most remote. 


The Admirality are making every possible 
use of wireless telegraphy and have lately 
had the apparatus set up in their own build- 
ings at Whitehall. A station is to be erected 
and equipped at Easington, on the Yorkshire 
coast, at the mouth of the Humber, in order 
to keep the authorities closely in touch with 
the North Sea squadron. (The German men- 
ace again!) Moreover officers and men 
are being encouraged to take up the study. 
There is no doubt that for ship-and-shore 
work, as it is called, “wireless telegraphy” 
is a success, but until “tapping the wires” 
is rendered impossible it will not be of ad- 
vantage in actual warfare. The Army is 
having little to do with it, though remarkable 
experiments have been going on secretly be- 
tween Aldershot and—of all places in the 
world—Berlin. I am told the many con- 
cessions granted to the Marconi Co., amount- 
ing almost to a monopoly, are preventing a 
development of the art and delaying its more 
general use. 


The Nore Division of the Home Fleet has 
been carrying out mining, gunnery and tor- 
pedo exercises in Cromarty Firth and returned 
to Sheerness on April 1. But a number of 
vessels had to be left behind—practically 41 
per cent. in fact—in the yards. Of the Bat- 
tle Squadron, only the Dreadnought, Bul- 
wark and Majestic put to sea, the stay-at- 
homes being the London, Magnificent and 
Victorious. Four out of six cruisers were 
able to accompany the fleet, and as to torpedo 
craft it was hoped the Commodore would 
have been able to create a record by taking 
with him the whole of his destroyers, but it 
was not to be,—three had to be docked. 
This is not altogether pleasant reading. Of 
course accidents will occur in the best regu- 
lated families, but the disabled percentage 
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here makes it impossible for us to take Sir 
John Fisher’s advice and sleep quietly in our 
beds. 


Details of Rosyth dockyard which is to be 
built in Scotland I have previously sent you. 
The Government now announce that the total 
cost of the work will be £3,000,000, exclusive 
of £250,000 for machinery. The land ac- 
quired is 1,184 acres, with 285 acres of fore- 
shore. And too late a genius has discovered 
that an enemy, by blowing up the Forth 
Bridge can block the harbor! 


Personal changes have been few and unim- 
portant during March. Lord Charles Beres- 
ford keeps to his guns, though it is said he 
wants to get into Parliament so that he may 
tell the truth about the Navy. Admiral Sir 
D. H. Bosanquet, Commander-in-Chief at 
Portsmouth, has gone on the retired list, and 
the number of farewell dinners he had to 


attend showed the measure of his popularity. 


A Chance for the Regular Army 

March 31 saw the end of the Volunteers 
and the birth of the Territorials. Really it 
is very difficult to explain the difference. It 
might perhaps be put in the answer of the 
Protestant lecturer who, when suddenly asked, 
“Where was your church before the Refor- 
mation?” retorted ““Where was your face be- 
fore it was washed?” The Volunteers have 
been washed and organized, that is all. 
Fifty years ago, when Napoleon stood on the 
shore at Boulogne and seriously contemplated 
(as the Emperor William is, at Heligoland 
alleged to do to-day) the conquest of Eng- 
land, a number of patriots sprang to arms 
and have never since laid them down. They 
drifted into queer units, without cohesion and 
with no defined duties. But gradually splen- 
did material was evolved and Mr. Haldane 
has caught hold of it and moulded it into a 
useful shape. The great mystery is why he 
discarded the word “Volunteers” for that ex- 
traordinary mouthful ‘Territorials.” 

One difference there is, War Office control 
has been exchanged for that of a County As- 
sociation, elected on a popular basis. Mem- 
bers include village grocers and bakers, and 
squires and aristocrats, headed by the Lord 
Lieutenant. A queer jumble it seems, and I 
am afraid there is more delight over a new 
toy than real enthusiasm in the energy being 
shown on all sides. I will say of the great 
ones, and I have had personal experience these 
last few weeks of Lord Esher, Lord Amp- 
thill, Lord Cheylesmore, the Duke of Nor- 
folk, and Lieut.-Gen. Mackinnon, they are de- 
voting valuable time and energy to the suc- 
cess of the reform upon which the War 
Minister has so warmly set his heart. It is 
admitted on all hands that this is the last 
effort to ward off some form of compulsory 
military service, and the coming twelve 
months are full of anxiety for the “shirkers” 
who neither pay nor serve. The Volunteers, 
so far, are taking the change well and in 
some cases whole battalions have come over. 
Some had a kind of funeral gathering on the 
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night of March 31 and sounded “The Last 
Post” and “Lights Out,” but others sounded 
“Reveille” and held birthday rejoicings. 


Now the Auxiliaries are to a great extent 
out of the way it is earnestly hoped some- 
thing will be done for the Regular Army. 
This “expert,” “highly trained” force, ready 
to face anybody, anywhere and at any mo- 
ment, has been rubbing along as best it could 
uncomplaining, always working. But matters 
are getting a little congested. There are 
Generals clamoring for something to do and 
over 100 Colonels looking out for appoint- 
ments, and at the same time the junior ranks 
of officers are so thin that the outlook is be- 
coming alarming. Of course the evil is due 
to the strain of the Boer War when services 
were extended and are now supernumerary 
and to the disbanding of battalions which 
has been a pet hobby with Mr. Haldane of 
late years. There is so little encouragement 
in all this that fathers are chary about em- 
barking their sons on a career, expensive and 
full of uncertainties. Then, as to the non- 
commissioned officers and men, their troubles 
and wants are perennial. The War Minister, 
however, had promised to see into these 
things, and he will—unless there is a change 
of Government, as bye-elections foreshadow, 
and he loses his place. 


Lord Kitchener's Master Mind 


our history is there to be 
found a record of a campaign begun and 
ended in such quick time as that against 
the Khakka Khel, a turbulent tribe on the 
Northwest Frontier of India, where most of 
the British Empire’s troubles come from. 
The whole thing is another tribute to the 
abilities of Lord Kitchener who has com 
pletely reorganized the military forces of 
India. He has had to fight Viceroys—he 
caused the downfall of one—and civilians 
who talked of military autocracy—and has 
had his way in the end. The man who car- 
sied through his scheme in this particular in- 
stance was Sir John Willcocks who, in 
Uganda and elsewhere, has had good ex- 
perience of bush and hill fighting. We are 
all waiting to see what will happen when 
Lord Kitchener comes home, as he must do 
soon, despite the cleverness of those who have 
kept him out of the way for so long. 


Nowhere in 


The education question is going to be a 
big one with us before very long. Already 
a start has been made with the universities 
and public schools and it is undoubtedly 
time they supplied more material for our 
Navy and Army. But there is only one 
answer: “Make the Services a more lucrative 
profession and they will be attractive enough 
of themselves.’ The university corps of 
Volunteers do not care to come into the new 
Territorial scheme because they object to be 
placed on one common level. And _ under- 
graduates will not join the regulars until they 
can see a chance of emolument and promo 
tion, and that their school honors will be an 
advantage. So what exact inducements are 
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going to be held out, while sitting on the 
“economical fence,”’ it is difficult to say, but 
we are told something is going to be done to 
tap this fruitful mine. As for the men a 
movement is on foot to reward them for the 
study of modern history. ~The idea is to 
make them intelligent fighters. That is to 
say, if called upon to-morrow to meet Russia 
over the Macedonian Question, the men 
should know what forced the quarrel and 
what end is being aimed at. This would be the 
reverse of the automatic soldier who lunges 
and parries at the word of command. These 
all-round efforts show how vastly the British 
Army of to-day is superior to the British 
Army of yesterday. I seriously doubt if 
such progress can be shown by any other 
civilized country. A good deal is due to the 
steadily diminishing drinking habits of the 
men, and the “democrazation” of the officers 
which tends to make the latest joined private 
feel that he is a part of a community with 
honor and character to sustain. 


How the Army Improves 

A few figures which I have obtained 
officially may be interesting to you as show- 
ing that side by side with mental there has 
been physical development. In 1903-4 the 
number invalided was 4,573, in 1904-5 the 
number was. 4,226, in 1905-6 it was 3,234 and 
last year 2,894. Again, in 1903-4 the number 
rejected as not likely to become efficient 
was 1,373, in 1904-5 it was 1,822, in 1905 
6 it was 1,248 and last year 926. Those 
discharged for misconduct in 1903-4 numbered 
3,656; in 1904-5 the total was 3,099, in 1905-6 
2,121 and last year 2,117. Under all heads, 
therefore, wastage has diminished from 10,002 
in 1903-4 to 5,937 in 1906-7. This is proof, 
if proof were needed, of the progress to 
which I have referred. 


Since I wrote you last, the powers that be 
have altered their minds and the announce- 
ment is made that there will be considerable 
maneuvers this year, principally in the au- 
tumn. I don’t quite understand the meaning 
of “considerable maneuvers” nor is there 
much enlightenment in Mr. Haldane’s ex- 
planation, “Certainly not less than last year,” 
but I do understand him when he adds that 
he has set more money aside for the purpose. 
I am told strong military pressure has been 
brought to bear upon him and that he em- 


phatically told the Cabinet that he would 
rather throw up the sponge than chop any 
more off his Army estimates, On their own 
special scale each command is devising an 
increased number of field days; and, acting 
upon instructions, they are inviting the new 
Territorials to take part whenever and wher- 
ever they can. Gen. Sir lan Hamilton, 
probably the most brilliant soldier we have 
to-day, is looking forward to a busy time and 
Salisbury Plain during July and August is 
to be peopled by 10,000 troops at a time. 


The Value of Cyclists 


Cyclists are coming back into fashion again. 
Once upon a time they thought a lot of 
themselves, but General Sir Redvers Buller 
and other eminents of the old school pooh- 
poohed their usefulness in the day of battle. 
Now, however, fresh ideas are prevailing and 
3rig.-Gen. Murray informs us that the Army 
Council has come to the conclusion that 
cyclist corps shall be the first troops to meet 
an invading force, their duties being to delay 
the movements of the enemy. One _ hardly 
sees how they could do this successfully. 
They might act as scouts and report the 
movements of the enemy, and as despatch 
bearers could become very valuable. There 
is certain to be much discussion as to their 
employment. 


“Jack” and “Tommy” coming home from 
abroad have had a “facer” at Devonport 
these last few weeks, owing to the issue of 
an order from Customs Officers and the 
Board of Agriculture, whereby dogs, goats 
and other pet animals may not be brought 
from abroad on his Majesty’s ships unless 
under special circumstances. This may seem 
a trifling matter but it robs the soldier and 
the sailor of a time-honored privilege and 
delight. 


The Duke of Devonshire who died during 
the month was at one time a Sec'y of State 
for War, but he did not shine. Capt. Adrian 
Rose, who died while on his honeymoon, 
was one of four popular soldier sons: two 
were killed in the South African War, so 
only one remains. The retirement of Surg.- 
Gen. John Dallas Edge, C. B., leaves the 
army the poorer. Gen. Sir Julius Raines, 
probably our oldest General, has just cele- 
brated his 81st birthday. 
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GERMAN EMPIRE NOTES 


BY 


MAJOR SAINT-BARBE 


Political. 


The political events of the past two or 
three months that have interested Germany 
have been very varied in character and im- 
portance. 

The most serious of all; perhaps, was the 
situation resulting from the troubles in 
Morocco, where Germany has large business 
interests and considerable trade, and which, 
consequently, she could not see pass into the 
hands, or under the control, of France with- 
out regret. The matter is still in a state of 
uncertainty, but peace and quiet appears to 
be insured by the French occupation. 

The question of the neutrality of Norway 
in case of a European war has also interested 
Germany. The treaty of 1855 between 
France, England and the then Norway- 
Sweden naturally fell when the two last- 
mentioned states separated, and now it is 
probable that Russia and Germany will also 
enter into the new treaty proposed for re- 
specting the domain of Norway in case of 
war. 

The Emperor’s visit to England, although 
in the main purely personal, has led to a 
better understanding and a better feeling be- 
tween the two nations. The unfortunate in- 
cident of the letter to Lord Tweedmouth has 
happily passed into oblivion. 

The Emperor’s visit to Corfu, to spend 
month or so at his new palace, the Achilleion, 
beautifully situated on the high ground of 
the island a short drive back from the town 
of Corfu, will also serve to improve the rela- 
tions with Italy and Austria. The Balkan 
question will no doubt be considered, and a 
definite course of action for the triple alli- 
ance will probably be decided upon. 

The greatest interests of Germany, in con- 
sequence of her phenomenal trade develop- 
ments in recent years, are concentrated on 
her colonies. But, although the Emperor 
and those in authority appreciate the fact that 
the future of Germany lies in her colonies, 
the people at large see only the expenses of 
maintaining them in their infancy, and resist 
all improvements which would further their 
development. Herr Derburg. the able Co- 
lonial Secretary, has recently made a long 
journey through the African Colonies and is 
now personally in touch with all questions 
affecting them. He now in almost daily 
attendance at the aaine of the Reichstag, 
endeavoring to persuade the members to 
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just north of Walfisch Bay, 


vote the necessary appropriations. The first 
great desideratum ior the development of 
these colonies railroads and 150 million 
marks are demanded for this purpose. The 
next grave question is that of harbors, and 
their improvement and enlargement is re- 
ceiving serious consideration, particularly in 
German South-West Africa.- Schwakopmund, 
and Liideritz Bay 
in the southern part are the only available 
harbors, and both require extensive improve- 
ments to render them useful for modern 
ships of any considerable draught. 

In this connection it will not be out of 
place to call attention to the work of the 
great bacteriologist, Dr. Robert.Koch, who 
has recently completed a long series of 
studies on the sleeping sickness in German 
South-East Africa, and prepared the way for 
contending with this fatal disease. He re- 
sided for a year or more on one of the islands 
in the lake oe Nyanza, and solved the 
problem in truly classic style. He is now on 
his way to New York, and it is hoped that he 
will meet with the reception due him who 
has done so much for humanity. All honor 
to him! 

The incident of the Ambassadorship 
Berlin was another of those unfortunate cases 
where ambitious newspaper reporters have 
reasoned on insufficient data—always a dan- 
gerous proceeding. Every nation has a per- 
fect and well-understood right to accept or 
reject any representative of another country, 
and the reasons may be purely local, or cir- 
cumstantial or personal, and need not in any 
way reflect on the character, ability or gen- 
eral qualifications of the rejected candidate. 
The Foreign Office here has published an 
official statement to the effect that the pres- 
ent incumbent of the office of Ambassador 
acted throughout in a manner perfectly loyal 
to Germany and to the United States. No 
further comments are necessary. 
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Commerce and Trade. 


The commercial prosperity of Germany 
continues unabated. Her goods are enter- 
ing all regions in the world, her factories at 
home are everywhere busy with large orders, 
and new ones are springing up continually. 
To indicate the character of this st a 
ment we cite but a single case. Recently, 
large export firm in Berlin (Arslan & Co.) 
decided to open first in Tabris and then in 
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Teheran, Persia, a complete warehouse of 
German products of manufacture, which shall 
contain, as is stated in one report, “every- 
thing from a sewing needle to an automo- 
bile,” and many of the goods have already 
arrived at Trapezunt, which, in spite of the 
poor roads, is preferred as a landing-place 
over Bushire on the Persian Gulf. Persia is 
regarded as entering upon a new era, and it 
is hoped that the recent treaty or under- 
standing between Russia and England will 
develop the railroads and improve the 
wagon roads, so as to facilitate trade and 
commerce. 

The American Tariff Commission, of which 
Mr. James B. Reynolds, Assistant Secretary 
of the Treasury, was President, was favor- 
ably received and treated with great consid- 
eration. 

In this connection a few remarks may be 
made on the number of foreigners frequent- 
ing Berlin from year to year. The figures of 
the Police Department (in which the more 
or less permanent English, Russian and 
American Colonies are not included) are as 
follows: 1887—388,271; 1897—620,476; 1906— 
1,029,461. Thus, in about two decenniums 
the number has nearly trebled, or the in- 
crease has been about 30,000 per year. The 
numbers in successive years also show that 
they depend largely on the business pros- 
perity of the country: for example, during 
the business depression of 1890-3 (both in- 
clusive), the figures remained practically the 
same, 


The Navy. 


The new program for ship-building, as ac- 
cepted by the Bundesrath modifies the pro- 
gram of June 14, 1900, as follows: Battle- 
ships and cruisers (except in cases of acci- 
dents) are to be replaced hereafter every 20 
years. The ships to be built from 1908 to 
1917, including those to replace old ones, 


“A couple of years ago, when 
bought a copy at the news stand for examination, but made up my mind that 
it was nothing that I wanted. I had never taken the trouble to look at a copy 


since, until your circular came, when I bought another copy to see what it 


might be like. 


interesting affair.” 
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will be distributed in the successive years as 
follows: 


Small 
Cruiser. 


Large 
Year. Cruiser. 
1908. 
19009. 
IQIO. 
IQII. 
1912. 
1913. 
1914. 
IQI5. 
IQI0. 
1917. 


Battleship. 
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The total increase in cost amounts to that 
of about three battleships. In the first four 
years, be it noticed, eleven new battleships 
are to be built. Of course, in four years 
conditions may require that the further rate 
of building, aiter 1911, be also increased. 


The Army. 


The army is especially interested in the 
new field uniform (gray-green) which is be- 
ing stored for use in case of mobilization 
only. The ornaments are of brass which 
can be covered, however, for war, with the 
uniform cloth. 

The new Field Service Regulations are 
being issued and involve many changes. 

The number of machine-gun detachments 
has been increased, and great attention is 
given to the subject of machine-guns in gen- 
eral. Experiments on a large scale are also 
to be conducted with motor wagons for 
hauling supplies and material for the army. 

The Imperial maneuvers of 1908 are to take 
place between the XV Army Corps at Strass- 
burg and the XVI Army Corps at Metz. 


ARMY AND Navy LIFE first came out, I 


I was astonished at its improvement, and find it a decidedly 
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ON BOTH SIDES OF A WAR 


The Personal Adventures of a War Correspondent in the Russian-Japanese War 


BY 


EDWIN EMERSON 
Part VII 


(The six before-printed portions of Colonel Emerson’s absorbing story 
relate his negotiations with the managers of leading periodicals of the country 
jor the billet of correspondent in Manchuria in the summer of ’03, after he had 
made up his mind that war between Russia and Japan was inevitable, his arrival 
in Tokio, his efforts to obtain the necessary authority to go to the front, his 
departure for Newchang, first step in his plans for running the Russian lines, his 
meeting with Gen. Kuropatkin, and his experiences at Mukden.) 


After this all foreign correspondents 
at Mukden were more or less in disre- 
pute—the Germans especially. Colonel 
Gaedke was under a cloud because it was 
reported that he had been cashiered 
from the Prussian army for writing an 
article condoning the recent regicide in 
Servia. Apart from this, it was rumored 
that he had kept an exact account of all 
the troops passing by Mukden, while he 
was lying under surveillance at the rail- 
way station—as I did now, Krieglstein’s 
brother got into trouble over a quar- 
rel he had with a Russian officer who 
made some disparaging remarks about 
the Emperor of Austria and the house of 
Hapsburg. The two wanted to fight a 
duel over it, in consequence of which 
Krieglstein was ordered to be deported 


home. Colonel Pestitch claimed that 
Krieglstein was sent home merely be- 
cause his credentials were defective. By 
innuendo, however, he gave countenance 
to a mean slander, started by a French 
correspondent of the Gil Blas, to the ef- 
fect that Krieglstein was a deadbeat. 

About the same time the military at- 
tachés of Switzerland left for home— 
one because he was requested to leave on 
account of some jocular remark about 
Kuropatkin—the other because he took 
the part of his comrade. 

McCullagh, the Herald correspondent, 
came under a cloud, because a copy of 
the Paris Herald in which he wrote of 
“too much wine, women and song at Port 
Arthur,” came back as a boomerang. He 
was only forgiven after the New York 
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Herald in its Paris edition had publicly 
retracted and apologized for this terrible 
dictum. 

Pardo, an excellent Italian correspond- 
ent, who spoke English almost like an 
Englishman, and had also studied Rus- 
sian to advantage, got into trouble be- 
cause his newspaper published dispatch- 
es from him, adverse to the Russian 
cause, which had never passed the cen- 
sor. He, too, was deported to St. Pe- 
tersburg and thence out of the country. 
Afterward he contributed to the London 
Times a series of excellently written 
criticisms of Russian incompetence at the 
front, the publication of which did infin- 
ite harm to the prestige of Russian arms 
in Europe. 

Millard, of the New York World, was 
under a cloud because he had come to 
Manchuria by way of Japan. I, too, came 
under the same heavy thunder cloud. 

The other war correspondents like- 
wise had troubles of their own. The 
trouble with all, except the Russian news- 
paper men, was that they were not suf- 
fered to send any real news, nor were 
they allowed to push forward to the 
fighting front at this time. On one pre- 
text or another they were detained in- 
definitely in Mukden under the surveill- 
ance of the Viceroy. All were kept un- 
der the dread of being bundled home at a 
moment’s notice, some, because they 
were suspected of smuggling news out 
through Chinese channels; others, be- 
cause it was known through the angry 
telegrams which had come flashing over 
the wire that their editors were tired of 
getting no news and would soon recall 
them. 

In the meanwhile we employed weary 
hours of waiting in Mukden in visits to 
the great imperial tombs of the Manchu 
Dynasty, in attending Cossack dances 
or entertainments of Cossack rough rid- 
ing got up for our benefit, in witness- 
ing the executions of Chinese malefac- 
tors or captured Manchurian bandits, or 
simply in horseback rides, card parties, 
or drinking bouts with our hosts, the 
Russian officers. 

I remember one special hilarious night 
when some of Razghildeiyeff’s friends 
were giving a farewell party to one of 
their comrades, a captain of artillery, 
whose battery was ordered into the fight- 








ing line. The battery was to start early in 
the morning of the next day, so as to 
reach Liaoyang by nightfall and to pro- 
ceed thence to Motienling, where Count 
Keller was fighting the Japanese First 
Army under Kuroki. The farewell party 
lasted all night. When the orderly came 
to summon the captain to his battery he 
was lving under the table. The orderly 
could not rouse him, nor could any of 
the other officers. When he finally lifted 
his head it was only to grunt and let it 
drop again on the floor. 

“Nitchevo” (“It is nothing”) said the 
other officers, shrugging their shoulders. 
“Come back a little later.” 

Half an hour later, and again one 
hour later, and afterward, the orderly 
returned, accompanied the last time by 
one of the battery lieutenants, but they 
could not wake the captain. 

In the end he aroused himself late in 
the forenoon and took command of the 
battery. It did not move out of Mukden 
until the sun stood at high noon. 

Such scenes and experiences were by 
no means uncommon in Mukden. 

By way of a rift in the clouds, some of 
the English correspondents who had es- 
tablished themselves in the palatial quar- 
ters of an old Lama temple near the Red 
Cross hospital, outside the western gate, 
gave a banquet to the press censors. All 
the war correspondents were invited. We 
came, a score or more, in all sorts of 
togs and talked with one another in any 
language that came handy. There were, 
besides us Englishmen and Americans, 
three or four Frenchmen, Germans, Ital- 
ians, Danes, Norwegians, Belgians and 
one Switzer. It was like the Feast of 
Pentacost. 

On the following day we all met again 
at the same temple to witness a solemn 
Lama ceremony with grotesque Chinese 
mummeries and dances—for the blessing 
of the crops, we were told. 

Two days later the dispersal had be- 
gun. Some, who had been recalled or 
had otherwise given up the game, were 
starting for St. Petersburg. Others had 
received permission to proceed to Liao- 
yang. The break was understood to be 
due to young Lord Brooke, a newly ap- 
pointed Reuter’s correspondent, who had 
just arrived. Brooke, who brought with 
him highly promising recommendations 
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to General Kuropatkin, had the good 
sense to forward his letters to Liaoyang 
by a friendly Russian officer, when he 
found himself held up at Alexeieff’s 
headquarters in Mukden. Kuropatkin, 
on receipt of Brooke’s letters, tele- 
étaphed to him to come at once. In the 
face of Kuropatkin’s personal telegram 
Alexeieff did not venture to raise further 
objections. Lord Brooke was allowed to 
proceed. One Englishman having been 
let through, others were allowed to fol- 
low in equity. The deadlock was broken. 

I remained behind together with Mil- 
lard, McCullogh and others persone non 
grate among the newspaper men. My 
predicament in Mukden was rapidly 
reaching a crisis. My identification pho- 
tograph, though attested by the Ameri- 
can military attachés, was rejected be- 
cause they were not Russians. My let- 
ter of recommendation from the State 
Department was declared insufficient be- 
cause it was not specifically addressed 
to Count Lamsdorff, the Russian Minis- 
ter of Foreign Affairs. Besides, it had 
been announced from St. Petersburg but 
a short while since that no more foreign 
war correspondents would be admitted. 
After much pleading and coaxing I re- 
ceived permission to telegraph to Am- 
bassador McCormick at St. Petersburg, 
imploring him to do what he could on my 
behalf. The ambassador wired back that 
he could act only on a formal request 
from the State Department on my behalf. 
I cabled to the State Department in 
Washington. A vague reply, addressed 
to no one in particular, announced that 
action had been taken. Colonel Pestitch, 
who received this message, did not know 
whether it was meant for me or for an- 
other, nor to what it related. On the 
same day came another telegram from 
Ambassador McCormick saying: 

“No more correspondents admitted. 
Can only act your behalf request State 
Department request newspaper you rep- 
resent. You should prepay telegraphic 
replies.” 

In the meanwhile I had been informed 
that too much time had elapsed already 
and that I must leave Mukden at once 
to report myself at the nearest American 
consulate. 

“You mean Yinkow,” I said. 

“OQ, no,” said Colonel Pestitch with 
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a malicious smile. ‘That is in the direc- 
tion of the enemy.” 

“But Yinkow is under Russian con- 
trol,” I protested. 

“If we let you go to Yinkow you might 
leave that place without the formality of 
waiting for permission, as you did be- 
fore, and you might proceed once more 
by way of Japan. His Viceregal High- 
ness will certainly never consent to have 
you go in that direction.” 

“But I have left some of my baggage 
at Yinkow.” 

“That is your misfortune, not our 
fault,” muttered Pestitch with a sickly 
pretense of commiseration. 

“Very well. I will go to Peking, then, 
where we have a legation.” 

“No; that, too, is in the direction of 
the enemy. We should have to let you 
pass through our military lines on your 
way southward. His Viceregal High- 
ness, I know, will not permit this under 
any conditions whatever.” 

“But I have no money to make the 
long journey overland to Moscow. I 
know no one in Moscow, and have noth- 
ing to seek there. In the present condi- 
tion of the Trans-Siberian Railway it 
takes twice as long to go home that way 
than by sea. Once I get there, even, I 
shall be relatively farther away from 
home than I am here.” 

“We cannot help that,” said Colonel 
Pestitch. “Our duty ends when we de- 
liver you to the American consul in Mos- 
cow. If you do not go of your free con- 
sent, paying your own way, we shall have 
to send you by administrative process— 
under guard.” 

Count Kaiserling, a chamberlain of the 
Czar, on a special mission to Manchuria, 
kindly undertook to see General Plancon 
about my case. Plancon, formerly chargé 
d’affaires at Peking, now held the posi- 
tion of “Diplomatic General” on Alexei- 
eff’s staff. 

Count Kaiserling, who had but lately 
arrived at Mukden, together with his 
cousin, Prince Lieven, a charming fel- 
low, had encountered me by accident 
one night when we were waiting for a 
late train from the front, and had evef 
since taken a friendly interest in me. 

In case I had to go to Moscow he 
promised to take me along with him in 
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his special car, as he was free to return 
to St. Petersburg whenever he chose. 

General Plancon, on the instance of 
Count Kaiserling, got the Viceroy to 
consent to my staying one more week in 
Mukden to give me a last chance to make 
telegraphic arrangements, or at least to 
receive telegraphic remittances of money, 
and my baggage from Yinkow. 

I sent frantic telegrams to St. Peters- 
burg, to Washington, New York and 
Yinkow. All the messages had to be 
prepaid; the cable tolls made a formid- 
able sum total. But for Razghildeiyeff 
and one of our military attachés—brave 
Major McComb, who lent me money— 
I could not have wired a word. 

So I cabled to Collier's Weekly for 
money, hoping against hope that the last 
unwelcome message from Richard Hard- 
ing Davis might only have proved a false 
scare. 

The wording of my cable was: “Col- 
liers, New York. Am Mukden penni- 





less; threatened deportation; cable 
thousand roubles Russchina Bank. 
Wigham returning Petersburg. Archi- 


bald away.” 

It should be explained that Wigham 
of the London Post had undertaken to 
represent Collier’s as well. I had seen 
him off when he boarded his train. What 
had become of Archibald I did not know. 
He had been in Mukden one week before 
my arrival, but had received permission 
to leave the Russian lines together with 
Baron Hoven. When Hoven returned 
he claimed that Archibald had given him 
the slip so soon as they reached neutral 
territory. 

When I submitted my telegram for 
Collier's to the censor, Baron Hoven 
said: “Why don’t you say that Mr. Ar- 
chibald has gone to Port Arthur ?” 

“Why should I? I don’t know where 
he is.” 

“Why do you mention Mr. Archibald, 
then ?” 

“Because 1 want my editor to know 
that we are not both here together.” 

“If it is important to know that Mr. 
Archibald is not in Mukden, surely it is 
still more important to state where he 
really is. The more so as it will be im- 
possible for him to cable from Port Ar- 
thur. I tell you this only for confidential 
communication to Collier's Weekly. Do 








not tell the other correspondents I have 


not told them.” 

“What makes you think he is in Port 
Arthur ?” 

“Because he left me only to enter Port 
Arthur. He made me promise not to 
tell the other correspondents; otherwise 
I should have told you sooner.” 

“How could he get through the Jap- 
anese lines into Port Arthur?” 

“Oh, for a bold man like Mr. Archi- 
bald, nothing is impossible. A single man, 
of daring and resource, could slip 
through readily enough. Besides we 
heard from a dispatch bearer who got 
out of Port Arthur, that Mr. Archibald 
had succeeded.” 

Still I hesitated. 

Baron Hoven took the pen out of my 
hand and added the words “Port Ar- 
thur” to my message above the signa- 
ture. 

“Are you quite certain of this?” I 
asked again. 

“Yes, quite certain. Surely you do 
not object to the cost of one more word. 
If you do, strike out the word “away” 
and make it simply read “Archibald Port 
Arthur.” 

With that Baron Hoven erased 
“away,” affixed his censor’s stamp to the 
telegram and gave me a receipt for the 
cable tolls. He would file the dispatch 
himself, he said, on his way past the tel- 
egraph office. 

This was at three in the afternoon. 
Two hours later I met Archibald face 
to face on the station platform. He 
had just ridden over from Hsin-mun 
tun, the terminus of the Chinese East- 
ern Railway in the neutral zone, about 
thirty miles away. 

I told him what Baron Hoven had 
said and about the message to Collier's. 

He burst out laughing. 

“Oh, that fool Hoven,” he said. “An- 
other of his pipe dreams! You can’t be- 
lieve a word he says. I'll make it all 
right, though, by sending Collier's a ca- 
ble that I am here.” 

I hunted up Baron Hoven at his quar- 
ters and asked him what he meant by 
his wanton fables. He pretended to be 
very much surprised and protested that 
he had really believed Archibald was in 
Port Arthur. I was too disgusted for 
words. 
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Next morning Baron Hoven beckoned 
to me from the censor’s car. His man- 
ner was very gentle. “I have a piece of 
bad news for you,” he cried in his high 
falsetto. “I thought I would rather give 
it to you before the others came.” Then 
he handed me a telegram, opened as us- 
ual. It read: “Emerson Mukden sorry 
cannot accommodate Collier.” 

“What are you going to do now?” 
asked Baron Hoven in a tone full of sym- 
pathy. 

“T don't know,” I said. “So far as I 
am concerned, I guess the bottom has 
dropped out.” 

Of course I went straight to Sergei 
Petrovitch and told him all about it. But 
lately we had left our car and had moved 
into new quarters, in a small Manchurian 
mud hut with two rooms. Sergei Petro- 
vitch and I, with Dmitry, the orderly, 
slept on the floor in one room; the other, 
which was about as large as a ship’s 
cabin, had been turned over to Razghil- 
deiyeff’s subordinate, Lieutenant Andre- 
yeff, and his young wife, Sophia Ivan- 
ovna, who had come out as a Red Cross 
nurse to join her husband. Besides 
these two there was a cat with kittens, a 
rabbit, three birds in cages and about 
thirty forlorn plants in flower pots—all 
recent acquisitions of Madame Andrey- 
eva. 

Sergei Petrovitch drew a long face 
when I told him about my telegram. 
Then he invited me to take a ride with 
him. We rode eastward over the Man- 
churian steppe to the Imperial Tombs. 
In the cool shade of the grove of trees 
growing around the Tombs, we waited 
for Dmitry, who followed us in a cart, 
with a picnic basket. A lieutenant in 
charge of a Cossack patrol, guarding the 
Tombs, joined us and shared our mess. 
Sergei Petrovitch gave the Cossacks 
what was left of the vodka, and they 
danced some spirited Cossack dances, 
two men at a time, while the others sang 
and beat their hands to the measure. 

We got back about nightfall. Two 
Red Cross trains from Harbin were due 
that evening, so Razghildeiyeff had 
night duty; meanwhile I went on a 
search for Count Kaiserling. They told 
me that he was dining late with the Vice- 
roy, so I sat down to wait for him on 
the station platform. 
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Mellow moonlight hung over the mis- 

ty plains spread out before me, while 
round about from the soldiers’ encamp- 
ment rose the sad strains of their eve- 
ning chant. Finally taps were sounded 
from bugle after bugle, near and far. 

I think I must have gone asleep. Sud- 
denly all was bustle again. Sergei Pet- 
rovitch was here and there, giving orders 
to Andreyeff and the station guards. A 
number of officers came from the Cas- 
ino. 

Presently one of the Red Cross trains 
came rolling in. It was train Number 
One, the famous hospital train that had 
run out under fire from Port Arthur 
with the surviving victims of the Petro- 
pavlosk. 

Count Lerchen, who had created 
this emergency train, improvising most 
of its hospital fixtures on his way to the 
front after the first call, was on the train 
as usual. 

Count Lerchen was one of the first 
who had befriended me in Mukden, and 
I had kept our friendship warm by look- 
ing him up every time his train came 
through Mukden, on his flying trips up 
and down the line, between Harbin and 
Tashitshao. 

So soon as he saw me he hailed me in 
German. 

“Lively news from the front. Big 
battle expected tomorrow at Wafango. 
All the Red Cross trains have been or- 
dered south. Alexandrowski Leontieff 
and Lieven are at Wafango making 
ready for every emergency. Our army 
means to strike through all the way to 
Port Arthur.” 

I dragged him into the buffet for more 
news. While we ate he told me, how for 
a week at least, both armies had been 
having incessantly reconaissance skir- 
mishes in the hills between Wafantien 
and Wafango. In one of them young 
Count Benkendorff, the son of the am- 
bassador to London, was said to have 
been taken. The plan was to advance 
southward in force, while at the same 
time Stoessel’s army was to advance 
northward from Port Arthur. Thus the 
Japanese were bound to be taken in 
the rear on one side or the other, and 
would finally be crushed on the Liao 
at Yinchow by the superior forces of 
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the Russians coming together from both 
sides. 

Count Lerchen was full of excitement 
over the prospect of the coming battle. 
He said his train would take up only the 
serious cases among the first few hun- 
dred wounded, and would run back with 
them to Harbin, while his surgeons per- 
formed only emergency operations under 
way. Other Red Cross Trains would 
follow, dropping their wounded at Tash- 
itshao, Liaoyang and Mukden. The 
field hospitals and navy established Red 
Cross hospitals at Wafango, would take 
care of the rest. 

“Why don’t you come along?” said 
Count Lerchen. “I can carry you with- 
in a few versts of the expected fight.” 

[ jumped at the offer. 

“Very well,” he said. “Come into my 
car; I can put you up till we get there. 
We start in a few minutes.” 

I followed Count Lerchen, thanking 
my luck. No matter what happened, 
nothing could be worse than my present 
situation in Mukden. Now at least I 
had a first rate chance to see one fight. 

The bell rang a second time, and we 
were off. Through the window I could 


see Sergi Petrovitch waving his hand to 
some one on our train. 
It must have been midnight when we 


passed through Liaoyang. After a short 
stop there, during which Count Lerchen 
received some final instructions, and 
took on two more surgeons, we pulled 
out again. At Tashitshao we were 
stalled for some time, waiting for a lot 
of stretchers and another doctor from 
Newchwang. 

The telegraph operator told Count 
Lerchen that the fight was reported un- 
der way, and was reported to be a gen- 
eral engagement. It had begun last 
night. Stackelberg was pushing back the 
Japanese all along the line. Already the 
casualties were said to be heavy. 

Count Lerchen had just decided to 
wait no longer for the Yinkow train, 
when it came rolling in. The stretchers 
and big rolls of bandages were trans- 
ferred in a jiffy. 

It was after noon when we came to a 
stop a considerable distance short of 
Wafantien. The embankments of both 
sides of the track were littered with 
wounded soldiers, all Russians. A long 


stream of stretcher-bearers came and 
went. At the foot of a hill in the dis- 
tance, Count Lerchen pointed out to me 
the tents of the field hospitals. He said 
it was Likiatun. Through the battlefield 
flowed the silver thread of the Fukshan 
river. Its sandy banks were lined with 
weeping willows, shivering gracefully in 
the gentle breeze. 

Lerchen’s surgeons, nurses and assist- 
ants, fell to work with feverish haste. 
Mounted officers and orderlies were gal- 
loping about. From the heights round 
about could be heard the incessant boom- 
boom of artillery. Along the hill crests 
rose puffs of white smoke and hung 
there like balls of white cotton. Far be- 
yond rose the purple peaks of a long 
range of hills. Half a mile off, I saw a 
battery of field guns going lickety-split 
down a slope and up another, the driv- 
ers furiously lashing their straining 
horses. On a hill slope beyond them in 
a mist of drifting smoke, a mass of dark 
clad troops were deploying in skirmish 
lines, like a lot of ants. The crackle of 
their rifle fire sounded like distant fire 
crackers. As I started in the direction 
of Likiatun, I could see white puffs of 
shrapnell bursting over their heads, and 
gusts of yellow dust from shells explod- 
ing in their midst. The line of rifle men 
went scurrying back helter-skelter, down 
the slope. 

I stopped to recover my spent breath. 
From the bottom of my heart I wished I 
had my field glasses along, but luckily I 
had my camera. 

While I was fussing with it, and try- 
ing to accommodate myself to the un- 
favorable light, a thin line of smoke 
blew along a hill crest about half a mile 
from the dark Russian soldiers I was 
watching. 

The men seemed to fall into worse 
disorder. The gunners of the battery 
that had unlimbered on the hill nearer 
by, sprang to their pieces while the 
strings of battery horses swung around 
with the caissons. Without having fired 
a shot they came tearing down the slope 
again, over the rough ground. I did not 
see how the gunners could keep their 
seats. 

The dark clad infantrymen I had seen 
deploving over the hillside came stream- 
ing back toward the railroad track. By 
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the yellow shoulder straps on their dark 
blouses, I took them to be East S.berian 
riflemen. In the front row they were 
dragging along some wounded or dead. 
Coming from behind, a squad of stretch- 
er bearers passed me on a run. I took 
some snapshots of them, and was just 
folding up my camera, when a mounted 
officer came trotting by. 

He shouted something to me in Rus- 
sian, then reined up suddenly. 

“What are you doing here?” 
in French. 

By his voice I recognized him at once 
as one of the staff officers, who had in- 
terrogated me at Liaoyang. 

I said I was looking for headquar- 
ters. 

“Why are you not 
brassarde?” he asked. 

“T haven’t got one yet.” 

“Why not? Did they not give you one 
when they attended to you in Mukden ?” 

“No. I came here with Count Lerch- 
en of the Red Cross.” 

“Have you been attached to the Red 
Cross Society?” 

“No.” ; 

“By whose authority 
here.” 

“Count Lerchen allowed me to come 
with him.” 

“But Count Lerchen has nothing to 
do with correspondents. He has no au- 
thority to permit you to come here.” 

“Where is Count Lerchen now?” 

I pointed to the Red Cross train halt- 
ing behind us. 

“Come with me, if you please,” 
the officer. 

We found Count Lerchen standing 
over a grievously wounded officer. A red 
splotch showed on the breast of his 
white tunic. His eyes were glassy. After 
he had been lifted into the nearest hos- 
pital car, the staff captain took Count 
Lerchen aside and spoke earnestly with 
him. The Count grew embarrassed and 
apologetic. 

“Why did you not tell me you had no 
permit?” he said to me. “I know noth 
ing of the regulations governing cor- 
respondents. The captain tells me that 
it is quite irregular for you to be here, 
and that you must return with me to 
Mukden. I am very sorry.” 
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The captain mounted his horse again. 
Turning in the saddle, he said: “Please 
report yourself to Colonel Pestitch when 
you arrive in Mukden.” With that he 
dug his spurs into his horse’s flanks, and 
set off at a smart gallop. 

“Too bad you met him,” remarked 
Count Lerchen. “Any other officer would 
have been better. But then you would 
not have seen much anyhow. It has 
been an unlucky day all around. Yester- 
day, too, somebody seems to have mis- 


calculated. Now they say there is some 
danger of the Japonskie cutting the rail- 


way in our rear. We must pull out at 
once. Already, I have five hundred 
wounded more than I can handle. Gen- 
eral Gerngross is among the wounded, 
and a lot of other good officers. It 
has been a bad, bad day for us.” 
He left me. While the wounded 
were still being piled into the train, a 
heavy rainstorm came up. Everything 
grew dark. The battlefield was drenched. 
Guns and ammunition carts floundered 
in mud. The roar of artillery from the 
heights slackened perceptibly. The 


wounded had to be got into the cars at 
double quick time. Wounded soldiers by 


the hundred were being crowded into the 
other hospital trains. Further back, guns 
and ammunition were loaded on open 
trucks. A long line of waiting trains 
were strung along the temporary sidings. 
Presently our train was full. There was 
a shrill blast from the whistle and we 
pulled out, on our way back to Mukden, 
with every car crammed full of wound- 
ed soldiers. Among the wounded were 
a general, a colonel and nine captains. 
Two officers who could sit up, were in- 
vited into Count Lerchen’s private coupé. 
They were wounded in the arms and 
shoulder. 

Lerchen and his staff, arrayed in white 
hospital clothes, were hard at work in 
the operating car. 

One of the wounded officers, an ar- 
tillery captain who spoke a little Ger- 
man, told me what he knew of the bat- 
tle. The other who spoke nothing but 
Russian, only grunted now and then, 
be it from pain or from chagrin. 

“Don’t expect me to give you a clear 
account,” began the captain. “I am still 
too stunned from the terrible experience 
of all that noise and racket and the wild 





confusion of it all, to collect my 
thoughts. If you were not in it, you can 
form no idea of the hideous din of so 
much shooting, and the fearful clattering 
fire of the machine guns. My battery 
came into action early, but the Japanese 
batteries in the valley had got good po- 
sitions ahead of us. Their gunners soon 
found the range and then shells began 
bursting all around us. Those Japonskies 
know how to shoot. The second shot 
killed the pole horses of my first gun and 
one of the drivers standing down the hill- 
side. The leaders broke away. We could 
not hold our position, though I think we 
silenced the worst of their batteries. I 
had trouble in getting my battery away, 
after all that confusion among the 
horses. 

“Finally we were posted with the 7th 
and 4th batteries of the 4th Brigade, on 
the hill tops on this side of the river. We 
kept this position till nightfall, though 
here, too, the Japonskie gunners found 
us. I think their guns have a _ better 
range than ours. I lost four men alto- 
gether, among them by best sergeant.” 

At Liaoyang the bodies of three men 
who had died under way, were taken off. 
One of them was a Captain Tutshkoff, 
of the Czar’s own company in the Impe- 
rial Rifles. Another slightly wounded offi- 
cer joined us in Lerchen’s coupé. He was 
an adjutant and had a better grasp of 
the battle. He said General Stackelberg 
had undertaken the advance with two di- 
visions, under Kuropatkin’s direct orders. 
As the army advanced into the hills 
around Wafantien, they met with a 
counter advance from the enemy. From 
the report of the outposts falling back 
from Wafantien, it was clear that the 
Japonskies were in stronger force, at 
least three divisions, and had the advan- 
tage of positions. Stackelberg made his 
headquarters at the old Chinese inn with 
a tile roof, from which Wafango took its 
name. Six versts further back on the 
Haicheng road lay his base. The first 
day the heaviest fighting fell to the left 
wing in the hills, where most of the ar- 
tillery was posted. Some of the artil- 
lery failed to arrive in time. Still the 
Russian batteries, supported by the 
4th Brigade, held their own until night- 
fall. 
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During the night trenches were thrown 
up and the reserves moved into line. Re- 
inforcements had been promised from 
Liaoyang, and another division sixteen 
thousand strong was expected on the 
morrow. 

In the evening, General Stackelberg 
held a council of war. It was decided to 
take the offensive during the night. Two 
battalions of East Siberian sharpshocters 
were pushed forward. Marching in sep- 
arate columns through the hills, they 
were to converge from Wangshiko upon 
Shukiaso, the Japanese centre, near 
where Oku was believed to have his 
headquarters. 

In the morning at dawn the fight be- 
gan in earnest. Close to Shukiaso one of 
the columns had got lost in the hills east 
of Wangshiko, and had failed to make 
connections. The others, advancing to 
the attack across the hollow in which lies 
Shukiaso, came under a murderous fire 
from the Japanese mountain batteries, 
machine guns and infantry trenches on 
the heights above. 

The Czar’s “own company” of the 
First Regiment was all but annihilated. 
Colonel Huastunoff, the commander of 
the regiment, was killed, together with 
his aide-de-camp. Here, too, Lieutenant 
Tutskoff, who died on the train, received 
his mortal wound. 

After two hours’ fighting, the other 
column still failing to arrive the van- 
guard had to fall back out of Shukiaso, 
under a rain of shells from the Japanese 
field batteries, which burst in every 
direction, tearing away the willow trees 
and mud huts of the Chinese village. 

The Japanese advanced and the battle 
became general. A brigade of sharp 
shooters who fought there found them- 
selves outnumbered and had to shift 
their position with heavy losses. 
The 34th regiment of sharp  shoot- 
ers suffered the worst. Its com- 
mander, Colonel Dubelt, was _ killed. 
On the left, in the hills near 
Denkiatun and Chentso the first division 
under Major General Gerngross, at- 
tacked the Japanese right wing and tried 
to drive through its centre. The Jap- 
anese machine fire was too much for 


them. General Gerngross himself, had’ 


half his face torn off by a shell. 
Finally it was found that the Japon-- 
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skies had worked around the right wing, 
and their cavalry with several flying bat- 
teries of horse artillery, appeared in the 
rear of Teling. The place had to be giv- 
en up and to save the base and the rail- 
way connection with Liaoyang, the 
Japonskies drove wedge like into the 
centre. Two batteries of machine guns 
had to be abandoned. In short, the bat- 
tle was as good as lost. 

Had the advance been made two days 
sooner, or had the promised reinforce- 
ments arrived in time, the story might 
have been different. Stackelberg had 
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done his best. The vanguard, it is true, 
had blundered into a bad hole, but they 
had paid for their error with their lives, 
fighting as true soldiers of the Czar. The 
Japonskies certainly seemed to have the 
best of it with their artillery. They must 
have suffered heavier losses, though on 
account of their impetuous advance at 
the end across the open, they must have 
lost full ten thousand men. It was 
known that the Russian losses did not 
exceed four thousand men, of these 
three thousand were wounded. Such was 
the wounded adjutant’s story. 


continued ) 
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“I found, in brief, that all great nations learned their truth of word, and 


strength of thought, m war, - that they 


peace, 


peace; 


taught by war, and deceived by peace; 
in a word, that they were born in war, and e xpired 


were nourished in war, and wasted by 
trained by war, and betrayed by 
in peace.” 

—Ruskin. 
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March 25—Navy, 11; Gallaudet, 3 

March 26—Navy, 7; St. Johns, 1 

March 28—Navy, 4; Cornell, 3 
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The Midshipmen opened their baseball 
season on March 25 with a clean victory from 
Gallaudet by a score of 11 to 3. Van Auken 
pitched the first two innings for the Navy 
but as the visitors scored he retired in favor 
of Lanphier. Meade was given a chance in 
the eighth inning and Anderson, a new man, 
was tried out in the ninth. 30th men 
handled themselves well. Wilson’s three- 
base hit in the first inning was the feature 
of the game. Hambsch caught until the 
sixth inning when Jones was substituted for 
him. The teams were as follows: 

3attle, 


Navy—Bacon (Capt.), 2nd base; 
c. f.; Gillam, s. s.; Stiles, 1 b.; Dague, r. f.; 
Lange, |. f.; Wilson, 3 b.; Strickland, 3 b.; 
Hambsch, c.; Jones, c.; Van Auken, p.; 
Lanphier, p.; Meade, p.; Anderson, p. 

Gallaudet—Morris, c. f.; O'Donnell, p. 
Dillor, p.; Hower, 3 b.; Cooper (Capt.). s.s.; 
Harer, tr. f.: W. Bell, 2 b.; Sharp, 1. f.; A. 
sell, c.; Brick, 1 b.; Maxwell, 1 b. 

Score by innings: 
Navy Peace Ri etare seers ae 
Galleudct ..... og Oe 


26 2603 82 
20000 00 
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St. John’s w1 


s defeated on March 26 by a 
score of 7-1. The visitors held a lead of one 
run until the sixth inning when Battle and 
Gillam scored on Stiles’ single to center 
field. In the eighth inning singles by Bacon, 
Gillam and Wilson and a two-base hit by 
Lange netted five runs. Van Auken pitched 
a splendid game. Gillam ‘and Wilson were 
each recorded with an error. The teams 
were : 


St. John's. 


McAlpine 
Wilson 
Robinson 


Coulk 


Navy 
Bacon 
Battle 
Gillam 
Stiles 


We shall appre- 


Dagu 
Lange 
Wilson 
Hambsch 
Van Auken 
Score by innings 
Vavy 
St. John's 


Austin 
Hawer 
Baldwin 
Brisco 


Willis 


Ooo0ooo20 5x 
-OOTLOO0O0000 


(7) 
(1) 


On March 28th the Navy team defeated 
Cornell by a score of 4-3. Lanphier pitched 
a splendid game and the Navy’s victory was 
due, to a great extent, to his steady work. 
Stiles and Wilson continue to play in fine 
shape and were able to hit when they were 
called upon to do Gillam’s game has 
greatly improved although it seemed impos- 
sible to improve his work because of the 
high standard he reached last year. Cor- 
nell played a fairly good game, but at times 
she was slow and unsteady. The teams were 
made up as follows: 


ot 


Navy Cornell. 
Barker 
Goodwillie 
Williams 
Watson 
Fulton 
Matchneer 
Heilman 
Judson 
Cornwall 
Ebeling 


Lanphier 


Hambsch.... 
Stiles 

Bacon 
Wilson . 
Gillam 

Lange 

Battle 

Dague 


The score by innings: 
NOOP soccer icdrnvess ORO OC 6 OC x Ca) 
Cornell .-002000T00 (3) 


Maryland Agricultural College was de- 
feated April Ist by the score of 3-2. Van 
\uken and Jones were the battery for the 
Navy, both playing a very good game. 

The Navy scored two runs in their half 
ot the first inning. M. A. C. got in one 
run in the same inning. The score remained 
2-1 until the ninth, when Evans, of the Agri 
cultural team, made a home run and tied the 
score. In the Navy’s half of the ninth Stiles 
struck out. Dague singled and later was 
caught at second base on a slow hit by 
Lange. Lange went to third base on the 
next play due to a wild throw. Then Wilson 
was called upon for the necessary hit to win 
the game. With two strikes and three balls 
he made a pretty single, allowing Lange to 
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come home. The Midshipmen were in the 
game from start to finish and not once did 
they lose track of things. The game showed 
an improvement over the previous ones in 
nearly every department. 

The players appeared as follows: 


Navy. M. A.C. 
Ss SAMUS iGo UPiieecscsccsiscncs SORE 
Jones eee ai deals Gresau 
Stiles I b Evans 
MR ee la cae Dadae pendis ses en 
REM: ccs seks sae ARIE A can orKSsens ee 
TSR koe n eu ane os .. Watter 
Senet. on gee RE iL Timanns 
toed’ cis BOE sb aaicdevinc sue RIE 
ER ee ct: Oh RUE ai Hicks 
Score by innings: 
BMOE <ieets soos cess e558 O00 OO 00 1:18) 
OE Cisseuvesetesd al OOD DOO. (a) 


Amherst was defeated by another whirl- 
wind finish, Stiles this time supplying the 
necessary hit in the last half of the ninth 
inning. With the score 5-4 against them 
the Navy came to the bat for a final try. 
Bacon singled and a little later Michaels 
dropped Gillam’s hit, allowing him to reach 
first base. Stiles came to the bat next and 
put the ball well over the left fielder’s head. 
Strictly speaking it was a home run, but as 
Stiles was turning second base when Gillam 
scored the winning run, he was only credited 
with a two-base hit. Lanphier pitched a 
very good game, allowing only one: hit. 
Meade was put in the box in the ninth inning 


and gave one hit. The four runs in the 
sixth inning were scored on singles by 
Bacon, Battle, Stiles, Wilson and Lange. 
The teams were: 

Navy. Amherst. 
Lanphier i 
Meade Poresetees Brick 
Jones en Danohey 
Stiles See Palmer 
Bacon MEMS ce aad coho eho Kane 
Wilson Se bc csssssosas ee 
SEE S655) oeseS> Sto 6cGhscaesws Michaels 
SE co igkie abies Ah escre uns eeu McClure 
AREAS Spice aws ss pb csth Cees nnnccsissies ee Jube 
SEMEL iene vss hese PE skdeh esac ae Guptie 

Score by innings: 

En cupcwasnet ese he 000004002 (6) 
Amherst ...............000300020 (5) 


The Midshipmen again defeated St. John’s 
on April 8th. This time by a score of 7 to 5. 
Van Auken started the game for the Navy, 
put as the visitors got two runs in the second 
innings, Lanphier was substituted for him in 
the third. Until the fifth innings St. John’s 
held the lead by 5-1. In the sixth inning 
Stiles singled, and Lange followed with a 
three-base hit. He later scored on a passed 
ball. In the eighth inning a base on balls 
and singles by Wilson, Dague, Lange and 
Jones netted 4 runs. Here was another 
whirl-wind finish, and indeed it speaks vol- 
umes for the team when they can win the 
game after an uphill fight of seven innings. 
Jones, Lange, Stiles and Gillam played in ex- 
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cellent shape. Bacon was a litle unsteady at 


times. The teams were made up as below: 
Navy. St. John’s. 
Van Auken | _..... p. Bosley 
Lanphier j 

BOCs Ae rea wakiee ees caine s RK Briscoe 
PMN eies fans sce v OAc ose aaseeaeren Caulk 
NN gsc 8 oe antu ara PD... .. Austin 
VARIO spn asain sag) a McAlpine 
NS eee ree S.8: Robinson 
Dague FARR war Aa ibis Baldwin 
Battle sO: £, Willis 
Lange ee Mee wstouten hweb a Hauver 
_The score by innings: 

POE waceccsnevcauvess 00100204x (7) 
D8; SORE Ss 0505904500450 2D 2000 6'0:{s) 

Rifle Team. 


The rifle team has been cut down to 30 
members who began their range work about 
April 1st. The team is in charge of Lieuten- 
ant Fairfield who made such a success of the 
work last year. The Navy loses several of 
its old men by graduation, but it is sincerely 
hoped that new material can be developed to 
fill the places vacated by Wilson, E. E. Lee, 
Kneer, Denny, Heiberg and Earle. Mid- 
shipman Jules James, captain of the team, 
has arranged the following schedule: 


Navy 
VS. 
May 4. Officers of the N. G. of Maryland. 
May 11. Officers of the N. G. of District of 
Columbia. 
May 18. The 71st Regiment, N. G., State 
of N. Y. 
These matches will be as follows: 


200 yards slow fire, standing. 

300 yards slow fire, sitting or kneeling. 

600 yards slow fire, prone. 

200 yards rapid fire, standing. 

300 yards rapid fire, prone. 

Two sighting shots are allowed before 
slow fire strings at each range, but none be- 
fore strings of rapid fire. 

The match with the 71st Regiment will be 
for the trophy recently offered by Col... J. 
Hollis Wells, of the 71st Regiment, to be 
competed for annually by the 71st Regiment 
and the midshipmen. This trophy is now on 
exhibition in the Armory, having been won 
by the midshipmen last year. 

Matches begin at 11.00 a. m. 


Track Team. 


Owing to changes necessitated by the 
building of the new walk between Bancroft 
Hall and the Academic Building, the length 
of the track has had to be cut down consid- 
erably. One entire end has been filled in, 
but work on the new ground is progressing 
rapidly so that it may be ready for the Inter- 
Class meet on April 25th. Several new men 
are showing up in fine style and “one who 
knows” predicts that the coming season will 
be the most successful in the history of the 


Academy. Of the old men Burg, Carey, 
Llafroth, Emmet, Rankin and Nicholas are 
rapidly getting into shape. The following 
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schedule has been published by Midshipman 
Surg, captain of the team: 
Navy 
Inter-Class. 
J. H.. U. 
Columbia. 
Swarthmore. 


V 
Sat., April 25. 
Sat., May 2. 
Sat., May 9. 
Sat., May 16. 


I 


The Lacrosse game with Johns Hopkins 
on April 4th was a surprise to everyone. Con- 
sidering the fact that the visiting team held 
the intercollegiate championship last year a 
defeat of 6-1 at such hands is by no means 
a disgrace. This is a brand new game at the 
Academy, and Midshipman Irish and his fol- 
lowers deserve a great deal of credit for the 
work they have accomplished. Ford, of the 
Navy, scored the only tally for his team, and 
although the ball was forced down to Hop- 
kins’ goal several times, the Midshipmen 
were unable to make another score. Hop- 
kins scored 3 in the first half, and 3 in the 
second half of the game. The Navy’s point 
was made soon after Johns Hopkins chalked 
up its first point. On April 23 the Navy plays 
Harvard, and on the 29th Baltimore City 
College. 

Crew. 

The crew, as usual, is hard at work. 
Leighton is in the hospital with a bad hand, 
and Richardson has taken his seat in the 
boat for the present. Several changes have 
been made in the boat which at present is 
rowing as follows: 

Bow, Davis, R. H.; 2, Ainsworth; 3, Ma- 
gruder; 4, Bagg; 5, McKee; 6, Rockwell; 7, 
Richardson, W. N.; Stroke, Kinkaid; Cox., 
Roberts. 

The schedule for the crew has not yet 
been completed. The first race is with 
Harvard, April 22nd. 


Midshipman Douglas has found it imprac- 
ticable to continue his crew work on account 
of the time he lost due to a broken rib. He 
has taken to baseball and will probably be 
seen in the pitcher’s box within the next 
few weeks. ; 


Lieutenant Foley’s address to the Brigade 
on the subject of “A Midshipman’s Duty” 
was appreciated by everyone. Lieutenant 
Foley spoke by request of the “Midship- 
man’s Christian Association” and indeed we 
have a great deal to thank this organization 
for. The address was instructive as well as 
entertaining and covered the points a mid- 
shipman must know or be content with a 
back seat. Lieutenant Foley illustrated his 
points with well chosen stories and anec- 
dotes all of which centered about one salient 
fact—that you must keep moving and not let 
the grass grow under your feet. This was 
one of a series of entertainments given by the 
Association during Lent. 


Midshipman Lombard has greatly im- 
proved and will return to the Academy in 


time to take his examination for graduation. 


Midshipman Farrell, of New York City, is 
soon to be back to duty. It will be remem- 
bered that Farrell stroked the 2nd Crew last 
season and had every reason to believe he 
would get a seat in the ‘varsity boat this 
spring. He was sent to the hospital early 
in December with rheumatism and has been 
confined there ever since. It is hoped that 
he can continue with the Second Class, but if 
this is impossible he will join 1910 in the fall. 


Engineer James Lauthers, recently ap- 
pointed from Electrician Sergeant, 1st Class, 
has arrived at Fort Mansfield, R. I., and ex- 
pects his family to join him soon. 

Privates Gulish and Oliphant have been 
appointed mechanics at Battery Wooster. 

Private Coyle has been sent to Washing- 
ton, D. C., to take the course in the School 
for Bakers. 


The enlisted men are enjoying life at Fort 
Clark, Texas. A hop is given each week 
which is enjoyed by a great many of the 
men. Many are enthusiastic over baseball. 
Several nines have been organized and some 
very interesting games have resulted. On 
Sunday the team from Brackettville plays one 
of the troop teams. 


In the Chemical Laboratory 
Mid’n. P. (to instructor)—“Sir, where do 
they keep glowing splinters? I want one to 
test this gas with.” 


Aboard the Severn 


Lieut.-Com.—‘Mr. K-: what 
doing there peering over the rail. 
on the halliards!” 

Mid’n, K.—‘I am trying to find out where 
the ‘stern sheets’ belay, sir.” 


are you 
Get busy 


The officer of the day, a first-classman, was 
detailed by the officer in charge to escort a 
more or less distinguished visitor and his 
wife around the grounds and point out to 
them the objects of interest. This the officer 
of the day did, no doubt much to their satis- 
faction and pleasure, for on taking leave of 
them the gentleman offered him a half a dol- 
lar tip. Needless to say it was not accepted. 
However, it is quite evident that the visitors 
were familiar with the pay in the navy! 


The Cruise 


The U. S. Frigate Hartford, Admiral Far- 
ragut’s flag-ship at the battle of Mobile Bay, 
and the U. S. S. Olympia, Admiral Dewey’s 
flag-ship at the battle of Manila Bay, are 
now being repaired and fitted out at the 
Norfolk Navy Yard for the midshipmen’s 
summer cruise. The cruising fleet will consist 
of the two above mentioned ships together 
with the Chicago and the monitors Nevada 
and Arkansas. The two monitors are now 
stationed at the Academy, and the Chicago 
has been ordered there from the’ Pacific sta- 
tion. Rumor has it that the Chicago and 
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cruise in foreign waters, while 
the other ships will not go outside the 
Chesapeake Bay with Norfolk as a_ base. 
Needless to say every middy is anxious “to 
hit” either the Olympia or Chicago. 


Olynipia will 


The boom of artillery, the crack of rifles 
on the skirmish line, the splash of cutter 
oars on the Severn River, all tell that spring 
is here again. Lover’s Lane, the “fusser’s”’ 
heaven, is gradually regaining its popularity 
lost during the winter months. The ‘fusser’’ 
and the one “fussed,” the literary inclined 
girl with her morocco-bound volume of Laura 
Jean Libbey’s masterpieces, nurses galore with 
their young mischievous charges, daily infest 
the lane to enjoy the pleasant spring weather 
and be entertained by the Academy band. 


The Cornell and Navy teams were the lucky 
guests of the management of the musical 
farce, “The Lucky Dog,” produced at the 
matinee performance immediately after the 
game on March 28th. The Cornell team oc- 
cupied the boxes to the right and the Navy 
team those to the left. The show was thor- 
oughly enjoyed by all. The military evolu- 
tions of the “Red Raven Cadets” merited the 
applause of everyone. Usually stage attempts 
at drilling and the manual witnessed by the 
midshipmen are rewarded with sympathetic 
“horse-laughs,” but the ‘Cadets’ this time 
received the approval of those who really 
know what drilling means. 


The mid-Lent hop held in the new gym- 
nasium Saturday evening, March 28th, was 
the prettiest and most enjoyable one of the 
season so far. Mrs. Bartlett, wife of Com- 
mander F. W. Bartlett, U. S. N., and Midn. 
Schanze received. 

The absence of a love-inspiring moon and 
presence of only threatening clouds did not 
prevent the true “fussers” from enjoying an 
occasional stroll. Such cool, pleasant spring 
and summer evenings are the delight of Dan 
Cupid, for ‘tis then that he gets in his most 
effective work. 


The members of the choir were royally 
entertained at the home of Chaplain Clark, 
U. S. N. Many musical and vocal selections 
were rendered which added to the pleasures 
of the evening. Such enjoyable entertain- 
ments tend to make a “job” on the choir 
more enviable and pleasant. 


The “Youngster Class” of 1910 has elected 
Midn. Robert T. Merrill, of Peace Dale, R. I. 
Editor-in-Chief, and Midn. Wm. _ Stuart 
Nicholas, of New Brunswick, N. J., Business 
Manager of their “Lucky Bag.” Editor-in- 
Chief Merrill has appointed the following 
staff to assist him in his work: Assistant to 
Editor-in-Chief, Midshipman Samuel W. King, 
of Honolulu, Hawaii; Editorial Dept.. Mid- 
shipman Mervyn Bunion, Utah; Midshipman 
Henry FE. Rossell, Florida; Midshipman 
Chester C. Jersey, New Jersey Specialty 
Dept., Midshipman Chas. M. Cooke, Jr., Ar- 
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kansas; Midshipman Augustine H. Gray, 
Boston, Mass.; Midshipman Warren L. Moore, 
Illinois. Humor and Miscellaneous Dept., 
Midshipman Andrew L. Pendleton, Jr., North 
Carolina; Midshipman Herbert W. Under- 
wood, Missouri; Midshipman Howard A. 
Flanigan, New York. Business Dept., Mid- 
shipman Wm. Stuart Nicholas, New Jersey; 
Midshipman Wm. A. Richardson, Tennessee. 
Art Dept., Midshipman Geo. Lewis Dickson, 
Illinois (assistants to be appointed). 


Midn. 
Ky., has 
leav ec. 


of Frankfort, 
months sick 


Charles E. 
been granted 


Colahan, 


several 


A mild epidemic of measles exists here 
now. A great many midshipmen are suffer- 
ing from light cases, yet no new cases have 
been reported during the past few days. 


The immense coal pile adjacent to the 
power house is causing the authorities some 
great annoyance. It has been burning in- 
cessantly for several weeks, such being caused 
by internal spontaneous combustion resulting 
from the presence of too much sulphur in 
the coal. Streams of water are being con- 
stantly played on the coal, yet with only a 
temporary effect, for as soon as the burning 
is stopped in one place it appeurs in another. 


THE USUAL CONVERSATION 


(Heard at the U. S. N. A. gymnasium Satur- 
day evening during a hop. Mid’n Amstung 
is dancing with Miss Hardclay.) 

Mid’n A.—‘‘Beg pardon. It seems that I 
am mighty careless with my feet to-night.”’ 

Miss H.—“My fault, it was my fault! I 
was so interested in that couple dancing 
over there in the corner that I let the music 
get ahead of me.” 

Mid’n. A.—‘Which couple do you mean?” 

Miss H.—“Why, that couple over near the 
corner who seem to be bouncing up and 
down. They are simply amusing. The poor 
fellow seems to be suffering from curvature 
of the spine or is that the form for this local 
dance ?” 

Mid’n. A.—‘‘Local dance? The gods forbid! 
Such a style of dancing is termed ‘The Bos- 
ton’ and was imported from Philadelphia by 
the naval academy ‘400’ for their own use.” 


(The Music Ceases) 
Mid’n. A.—“That 


you.’ 

Miss H.—‘Yes, a perfect dream.” 

Mid’n. A. (aside)—‘No, a nightmare.” 

Viss H.—“All you midshipmen dance just 
grand.” 

Mid’n, A.—“Ah, but I am afraid you are 
the only person here now who thinks I can 
dance at all.” 

Miss H.—‘The floor is just lovely to be 
so new, and that music, why! it is the most 
perfect I’ve ever heard.” 

Mid’n. A. (anxious to 
you the next with?” 


dance was fine—thank 


go)—“Who have 
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(Both consulting card)—‘Mr. Stingem.” 

Miss H.—‘Don’t you think he is a mighty 
handsome fellow?” 

Mid’n. A.—‘Oh! he'd pass. 
met him?” 

Miss H.—‘‘Oh, yes! I 
noon.” 

Mid’n. A. (aside)—‘Torpedoes! ‘Bill’s’ 
beat it ere this. But no——. There he is 
now.” 

Miss H.—‘That’s him! Do you know the 
girl he is with. I certainly don’t like the 
way she wears her hair.” 

(Midshipman Stingem acknowledges Miss 
Hardclay’s bow.) 

Mid’n. A.—‘‘She is one of the local girls 
and quite a favorite with ‘Bill.’ He likes to 
have a place to spend his afternoons and 
‘fume’ when on liberty. We will keep on 
their track and as soon as ‘Bill’ finds her 
next partner he will be able to find us easily.” 

Miss H.—‘Good! I do feel so sorry for 
those Plebes up in the balcony. It is a 
shame they are not allowed to dance.” 

Mid’n, A.—Yes, a dance is a thing the 
Plebes all look down on, and, again, I don't 
suppose many of them ever saw anything 
but a ‘Barn Dance’ or a ‘Country Breakdown’ 
until they came to Annapolis.” 

Miss H.—‘Oh! look at that West Pointer! 
What is he doing down here?” 

Mid’n. A.—‘“West Pointer! Where?” 

Miss H.—“Near the receiving party.” 

Mid’n, A.—‘Army, stung! That’s no West 
Pointer, merely a St. Johnie.” 

Miss H.—‘Well is that fellow, standing 
near the St. Johnie, with that gold stripe on 
his trousers and a superfluity of gold lace 
on his blouse a St. Johnie also?” 

Mid’n. A.—“No, no, he is a ‘gyrine’ officer.” 

Miss H.—‘There goes that lovely music 
again.” 

Mid’n, A.—“Yes, and there is the girl 
‘Bill’ was with, but where is ‘Bill’?—(aside) 
The quitter, freak, specimen; wait ‘til I see 
him again!” 

Miss H.—“It’s surely strange how he came 
to lose us.” 

Mid’n. A. (aside)—‘“‘Bill’s’ wise » 2 
am sorry we lost him for your sake; but 
anyhow may I have the pleasure of dancing 
this one, the 13th, with you?” 

Miss H. (for politeness sake only)—“Now 
Mr. Amstung, honestly, haven’t you the 
13th with someone else. I am sure you have, 
so don’t feel the least hesitancy in saying 
so. There is my chaperone and I won’t mind 
it one bit if I have to sit this one out.” 

Mid’n. A.—“‘Then I am mighty glad to 
have met you and I certainly enjoyed the 
dance. Good evening. (Beating it.) I will 
insult the man that gave me that dance. As 
for ‘Bill’ Stingem, he does not have to be 
hit with a ‘brick’ to know it’s one ‘four’ in 
wisdom, but for mine the recluse life of a 
‘Red Mike.’ ”’ 

Mid’n. A. (near stag lines) “Say ‘Spuds’ 
have you seen ‘Bill’ Stingem lately.” 

Mid’n. “Spuds’ Easy (“Red Mike” mak 
ing his debut)—‘‘Sure, he was over here just 
a few minutes ago. Although it is only 9.30 


Then you have 


met him this after 


he said he had to go to quarters in order to 
make his ‘laps Inspection,’ so I promised to 
dance the 13th and 14th for him with a Miss 
Hardclay, but I don’t know where to find 
her.” 

Mid’n A.—‘Ah, come with me ‘Spuds.’ 
She’s a ‘queen’ so you don’t want to miss 
any more of this dance than you can help. 
She’s a ‘peach’ sure!” 

Mid’n. Easy—‘‘Yes, ‘Bill’ said she was.” 

Mid’n. A.—‘‘Mrs. Chaperonie, let me _ pre- 
sent Midshipman ‘Easy.’ Miss Hardclay.”’ 

Mid’n. Easy—“Good-evening.”’ 


WEST POINT 


The intercollegiate fencing tournament held 
in the building of the New York Athletic 
Club, March 27th and 28th, resulted in a 
victory for the Army team. From the begin- 
ning of the meet it was bout for bout be- 
tween the Army and Navy, and when the final 
bout was called each team had 20 wins to its 
credit. Sohlberg of the Army and Burdick 
of the Navy carried the hopes of their re- 
spective teams. At the end of four minutes 
the judges were unable to decide the winner 
and an extra period was ordered. This time 
Sohlberg was given the decision, thus giving 
the Army the championship with the Navy 
second, the score being 21 to 20. 


In the preliminaries on the evening of the 
27th the Yale and Massachusetts Institution 
of Technology teams were weeded out, leav- 
ing Columbia, Cornell, Navy and Army to 
fight for the honors. Cornell and Columbia 
tied for third place with 15 bouts each to 
their credit. There was no individual cham- 
pionship medal but Sears of the Army and 
3urdick of the Navy were ahead of all 
others with 7 wins each to their credit. 


The Army first entered the intercollegiates 
in 1902 and since that time has won the 
meet five times, being second in 1905 and 
1907, in which years the Navy won. 


A summary of this year’s meet follows: 


Harries (Cor.) defeated Byrne and Miller 
(Col.), Sohlberg (A.) and Brandt (N.). 

Howard (Cor.) defeated Amend and Byrne 
(Col.), Sohlberg (A.) and Brandt (N.). 

Carey (Cor.) defeated Sears (A.). 

Amend (Col.) defeated Harries and Carey 
(Cor.), Sears and Cocroft (A.), Knauss 
(N.). 

Byrne (Col.) defeated Harries and Carey 
(Cor.), Sohlberg and Cocroft (A.), Knauss 
(N.). 

Miller (Col.) 
(N.), Howard and Carey 

Sears (A.) defeated Byrne and 
(Col.), Burdick, Brandt and Knauss 
Harries and Howard (Cor.). 

Sohlberg (A.) defeated Amend and Miller 
(Col.), Burdick and Brandt (N.), Carey 
(Cor.). 

Cocroft (A.) defeated Miller (Col.), Brandt 
and Knauss (N.), Howard and Carey (Cor.). 


defeated Brandt and Knauss 
(Cor.). 

Miller 
(N.), 
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Burdick (N.) defeated Amend, Byrne and 
Miller (Col.), Cocroft (A.), Howard, Har- 
ries and Carey (Cor.). 


Brandt (N.) defeated Amend, Byrne and , 


Miller (Col.), Carey (Cor.). 

Knauss (N.) defeated Byrne (Col.), Sohl- 
berg (A.), Harries, Howard and Carey 
(Cor.). 


The opening baseball game, scheduled with 


N. Y. U. for April 8th, was cancelled on 
account of rain. 


The annual report of the Army Athletic 
Association contains pictures of all the differ- 
ent athletic squads and many _ interesting 
snap-shots of athletic contests. 


The Howitzer of 1908, the annual publica- 
tion of the First Class, has recently been is- 
sued. It appeared several weeks earlier than 
usual. R. S. A. Dougherty, ’08, was editor 
and Glen E. Edgerton, ’o8, manager. The 
edition was printed by the Hoskins Press of 
Philadelphia. It is bound in black leather 
with gold decorations. The book is dedicated 
to Col. S. E. Tillman, Professor of Chem- 
istry, Mineralogy and Geology. Dr. E. S. 
Holden, class of ’7o, librarian of the Acad- 
emy, wrote a very interesting and instructive 
article on West Point for this edition. <A 
new departure this year is the histories of 
all the departments. Col. Chas. W. Larned, 
Professor of Drawing, contributed an article 
on the drawings of J. A. McN. Whistler, 
done while he was a cadet. Several of the 
drawings are reproduced. 


The Howitzer Board consists of the follow- 
ing whose photographs are given on the 
page opposite their names in the book; 

Editor-in-Chief—Robert S. Dougherty. 

Business Manager—Glen E. Edgerton. 

Associate Editors—Blaine A. Dixon 


Edward S. Hayes. Literary—Charles L. Hall, 
Richard T. Cornet. Art—George A. Matile, 
Theodore K. Spencer, Charles H. Bonesteel. 
Academic—Enoch B. Garey, Philip Gordon. 
Grinds—Alexander L. James, Homer McL. 
Growinger. Athletics—George W. Beavers. 
Photography—John H. Brown. Representa- 
tives from 1909—Stuart C. Godfrey, Hugh 
H. McGee, John C. H. Lee. Representatives 
from 1910—Meade Wildvick. 


In accordance with General Orders issued 
on March 24, the following described build- 
ings at West Point are now known and 
designated in official communications by the 
names set after each. 

1. The new cadet barracks as “North Bar- 
racks.” 

2. The old cadet barracks as “South Bar- 
racks.” 

3. The present academic building as “West 
Academic Building.” 

4. The proposed new academic building as 
“East Academic Building.” 

5. The officers’ club as “Officers’ Mess.” 

6. The new bachelor quarters as “North 
Bachelor Quarters.” 

7. The old bachelor quarters as 
Bachelor Quarters.” 

8. The cadet guard-house as “Cadet Head- 
quarters” (entire building). 

9. The cadet commissary 
“Cadet Store.” 


West Point was still in the 
winter’s icy hand when the last letter was 
penned. A month has worked marvels in the 
general aspect of the landscape. And while 
Nature is not yet in her kindliest mood, as 
the bleak winds still bear witness (for we 
are still in the “borrowing days” of old-time 
folk) and while winter seems disposed to 
linger awhile longer in the lap of spring, yet 
by the green grass, the song of the early 


“South 


building as 


grasp of 





AT THE ACADEMIES 


Sohlberg Capt. Koehler 


Sears (Capt.) 


Cocroft 


THE WEST POINT CHAMPION FENCING TEAM. 


birds and the occasional balmy days we know 
that spring has come. 


Much advance has been made in the work 
of building, and in the construction of the new 
roads. The power-house is supplying elec- 
tricity not only for dwellings, but, where it 
was sadly needed, to light the streets and 
roadways. The widening of the road in front 
of the old hospital, a much needed improve- 
ment, is progressing steadily. The new Ad- 
ministration Building has grown upward per- 
ceptibly. 


Companies E and F of the Cadet Battalion 
are now “at home” in the new barracks. 
That portion only of the old barracks which 
has been completely renovated is now in use. 
The work begun last summer will be com- 
pleted during the coming summer. 


The work of the Army Relief Society is 
one very dear to the hearts of all at the post. 
The West Point section, of which Mrs. 
Larned is president, determined to supple- 
ment the annual dues of the section and raise 
funds for the purpose by a card party which 
was given in Cullum Hall on Monday even- 
ing, March 16th. Five-hundred and bridge 
were the games played, followed by supper. 
About 70 were present and the sum of forty- 
one dollars was netted as the result of the 
€vening’s pleasure. 


On March 25th the U. S. M. A. Band 
Section of the Army Relief Society gave its 
annual entertainment for the benefit of the 
work of the Society in Memorial Hall. About 
eighty-three dollars was the sum cleared after 
the payment of expenses. 


\ delightful 
musical men of 
Hall under the direction of 
of 1909 on Saturday evening, March 14th. 
Cadet Parker of 1909 was accompanist; 
Cadet Hanna, 1909, soloist, and the quartette 
was composed of Cadet Everts and Acher, of 
1909, and Halliday and Reinecke, of IgI!t. 
The selections were from the popular music 
of the day, and this very enjoyable musical 
entertainment gave great pleasure to an appre- 
ciative audience. 


concert was 
1909 and 


given by the 
I9IIt in Memorial 
Cadet Everts 


The West Point Officers’ Fencing Team, 
recently organized, participated in the junior 
competition with foils held on Saturday even- 
ing, March 14th, at the Fencers’ Club, Wind- 
sor Arcade, 5th avenue and 57th street, New 
York City. Last year the West Point team 
was victorious. This year Columbia won 
the honors, scoring five points to two against 
West Point, and defeating the Turn Verein 
by the same score. 


The mid-term holidays occurred at the end 
of March 
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On Wednesday evening, March 18th, Capt. 
Kutz of the Engineers’ Corps, lately returned 
from a month’s leave spent in Panama, gave 
a very interesting talk on the subject of the 
Panama Canal and conditions on the Isthmus, 
at a smoker at the Officers’ Club. 


Mrs. Baer, nee Miss Mabel McKinley, 
has been a recent guest of her cousin, Mrs. 


Heidt. 


Major and Mrs. Echols, of Huntsville, Ala., 
are visiting their son, Col. Echols. 


Miss Gladys Edgerton has been a guest of 
Miss Julia Fiebeger, who has been at home 
from Vassar College for the spring vacation. 

Hough and Sedgwick’s “The Human 
Mechanism” having been recommended by 
the Academic Board and approved by the 
War Department, has been adopted as a text- 
book for cadets of the second class for use in 
the department of military hygiene. 


The old tradition of furlough men return- 
ing to West Point on the 28th of August 
will be broken this year. On account of the 
rest of the corps being on a practice march 
until August 29th the furlough men will be 
granted leaves until that date. It is needless 
to say that the members of the Yearling 
Class gave vent to much joy on the publica- 
tion of the order. 


The date for the Easter hop will be April 
25th this year. Other hops will be held 
May 2d and 23d and June 6th. 
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Lieut. George W. Beavers, of 1908, and 
Miss Mildred Hunter Arden will be married 
on Easter Monday, April 20th, at the Church 
of the Transfiguration, New York City, by 
the rector of the church, Rev. Dr. Houghton, 
assisted by Rev. Herbert Shipman, rector of 
the Church of the Heavenly Rest, New York 
City, ex-Chaplain of the Military Academy. 


The following are the Presidential ap- 
pointees on the Board of Visitors for June, 
1908: Lieut.-General S. B. M. Young, Col. 
H. L. Higginson, Boston, Mass; Judge 
Charles M. Hough, New York City; Mr. 
Robert S. Bean, Portland, Oregon; Dr. 
George M. Morris, Birmingham, Ala.; Mr. 
Joseph B. Bates, Bloomington, IIl.; Mr. 
George S. Patton, Los Angeles, Cal. 


The following tribute to Chaplain Travers 
appeared in the issue of The Churchman 
for March 28: “Writing of religious life at 
West Point in The Christian Herald, Mr. 
William J. Roe, after describing the work of 
the Y. M. C. A. at Kendrick Hall, says: 
‘No record of Christian work among the 
cadets would be complete without reference 
to the devoted labors of the present Chaplain 
of the post and the corps, the Rev. Edward 
S. Travers. In his study, located convenient- 
ly to the cadet barracks, Chaplain Travers is 
always to be found by any who may be in 
“sorrow, sickness, need, or other adversity.” 
While the services in the Chapel are those 
of the Episcopal Church, the broad spirit of 


Christian liberality pervades them, and clergy- 
men and laymen of other denominations often 
occupy the pulpit.’” 


“Some months ago I wrote you ordering my number stopped, as my subscription had 


expired. 
to much, at that time. 
tion had extended accordingly. 
improvement has continued, 


I didn’t think you amounted to much; nor do I now think that you amounted 
You lowered the rates and informed me that my paid subscrip- 
Shortly afterwards I noted an improvement in you, which 
Enclosed please find my check for renewed subscription, 
Few realize the need of good advertising 
ing is the modern method of making needs known. 


Advertis- 
Not only does the business man employ 


in securing actual service needs. 


it to make money; in furthering their correct and proper aims it is employed by society, 
the churches, hospitals charitable organizations and other non-money making institutions. 
There is a fine field open for a Service Magazine of tone and quality that shall truly paint 
the United Services to not only our civilian brothers, but to the world at large. 

I congratulate you on your good work, and wish you every success. I am writing this 
letter for the sole reason that I desire to express my appreciation of your efforts, for they 
benefit me, among others. And it harms no man performing an uphill work to know that 
he is appreciated along the line.” 

CAPTAIN - —, U. S. A. 





THE MILITIA 


Vembers of the National Guard and Naval Militia are requested to forward item 
publication in this department, the purpose of which is to bring into close touch the or- 
ganizations scattered all over the country, and to promote that high efficiency which ts best 


secured by active codperation. Items 
time for the issue of the month succeeding. 


The authorities of the State of Florida 
have definitely decided to have their entire 
National Guard take part in the joint army 
and militia coast defense exercises in the 
Artillery Districts of Tampa and Pensacola, 
instead of sending a Provisional regiment to 
Chickamauga Park, Ga., for the field 
maneuvers, which would have left but twelve 
companies for the coast defense exercises. 
The period for these exercises has been 
changed from October to May 21-31, the lat- 
ter month assuring a larger attendance of 
the militia on account of its non-interference 
to any appreciable extent with the business 
interests of the members of the Florida 
militia 


There has been a change in the plans for 
the participation of the North Carolina Na- 
tional Guard in the coast defense exercises 
and field maneuvers. On account of the de- 
sire of the State authorities to send a part 
of the Guard to the State rifle range, the regi- 
ment therefore designated to go to Chicka- 
mauga Park will not be sent; the coast de- 
fense exercises are scheduled for June 1-10. 
and the State will send the 2nd Regiment of 
Infantry to act as artillery supports, and 
three companies as reserves. 


The State of Delaware has signified its 
desire to have a battalion of four companies 
take part in the coast defense exercises in 
the Artillery District of the Delaware during 
the period of August 1-8 


On account of the lack of suitable accom- 
modations at the fortifications of Mobile, the 
regiment of infantry planned to act as ar- 
tillery supports in the coast defense exercises 
at that place will probably be sent to Chicka- 
mauga Park for participation in the field 
maneuvers, in addition to the 2d and 3d Reg- 
iments, Alabama National Guard, already 
designated for the Chickamauga maneuvers. 
This will leave but two companies for the 
coast defense exercises at Mobile, which will 
reserves 


act as 


The month for the field maneuvers at Leon 
Springs, Texas, has been changed from Oc- 
tober to July. Information having been re- 


ceived by the War Department that the hold- 


received 


before the roth of the month will be in 


ing of maneuvers at the Leon Springs camp 
in October would limit the number ot organ- 
izations and men that could attend, it was 
decided to make the change of date indicated, 
which has been agreed to by the States con- 
cerned, namely, Texas, Arkansas, Louisiana, 
and the Territory of New Mexico. As 
sequence of the change of date, the 
Texas National Guard will take part 
maneuvers, 


i con- 
entire 
these 


The troops from North Dakota wi!l go to 
the field maneuver camp at American 
Washington, instead of to Fort D. A. Rus- 
sell, Wyoming. This change was made at 
the request of the State authorities, who com 
plained 1 facil 


Lake, 


of the poor railroad facilities 
latter camp. 


The following is a list of the St 
will take part in the coast defense exer 
with the thereof. It is not tl 
that there will be any further 
dates given below: 

\labama .. May 
Georgia May 
PIO hakd cn cvsicsss May 
North Carolina June 
Maryland June 
Connecticut June 
New York . June 
South Carolina 

Massachusetts 

Rhode Island 


Delaware 


dates 


Captain O’Ryan, commanding 
Field Artillery, N. G. N. Y., annou 
purchase of a farm at North Salem, 
chester County, which is to be used 
farm where the Battery horses may be 
in the summer for recuperation and 
The farm consists of 130 acres of fine 
Through it run 
water building 
colonial type of mansion repair, and 
out buildings in fairly good condition 
farm is convenient to Purdy’s Station 
Harlem Road, and the commutation 
travelling time are | 


pasture. 
land. 
fine streams ) purest 

consists I in old 


in good 1 


three 


Che 


{ such that 
be available for many of the men 


summer months. A camp of instruct! 
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doubtless be established. It is probable that 
a range of at least 3,000 yards will be avail- 
able, the background of the target being the 
sheer side of a mountain of approximately 
1,000 feet in altitude. This tarm will be 
available for officers of the National Guard 
to send their horses for pasture during the 
summer months under reasonable regulations. 
A recruiting class is now forming of men 
who desire to enlist in the Battery, and who 
will be tried out during the next two months 
before their acceptance. These men will be 
instructed in horsemanship and the general 
duties of a soldier, and their work carefully 
watched, in order that such men as are not 
fitted for the real work of the soldier may be 
eliminated before enlistment, and the State 
and the Battery thus saved the expense and 
effort of endeavoring to make efficient field 
artillerymen out of unsuitable material. 


Reports of officers of the army made to 
the War Department on the annual inspec- 
tion of the New York National Guard, copies 
of which have been forwarded to the Adju- 
tant General’s Office at Albany, show that 
nearly all the organizations are in satisfactory 
condition as regards drill and discipline, but 
are short of necessary supplies. 

The shortages include shelter tents, hos- 
pital knives, revolvers, haversacks, cartridge 
belts, blanket roll straps, pouches and other 
equipment necessary in the field. 


At a meeting of the athletic committee of 
the First Battalion, Naval Militia, N. Y., plans 


were formulated for the maintenance of a track 
team. Mr. Theodore C. Jung was selected to 
manage the team, who immediately issued a 
call for candidates, in response to which a 
large number of men attended. Arrange- 
ments have been made with the executive staff 
of the 22d Regiment for the use of their armory 
for training purposes, where, under the per- 
sonal supervision of Manager Jung, the candi- 
dates are fast rounding into form. Among 
those who loom up the strongest are Seamen 
Ludlam, Daley and Wemyss in the sprints, 
and Seamen Carolin, Wildenauer, Meehan, 
Schneider and Ryan in the middle-distance 
events. In the longer distances some good ma- 
terial is had in Confield, Black, McNair, Alpers 
and Gaitehouse. The tug-of-war team, which 
twice won the military championship of the 
United States, is again in active training, 
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and is eager to again demonstrate its su- 
periority over all opponents. The battalion an- 
ticipates the holding of a set of athletic games, 
which will no doubt prove to be interesting 
as well as successful from a military point of 
view. 


The rifle team of the Third Division, First 
Battalion, Naval Militia, N. Y., were defeated 
in a match by the team representing Co. C, 
4th Regiment, N. G. N. J., at the armory of the 
latter, on Saturday, April 11, by a score of 
871 to 796. The soldiers were accurate and 
consistent in their shooting, and maintained an 
average of 87, while the sailors only tallied 
an average of 70.6. 


Company C 
Priv. W. J. Wright 
Priv. F. Fescharek 
Priv. R. Burns 
Priv. C. Raimondi 
Priv. F. Miller 
Corp. G. W. Wright 
Priv. T. Boothroyd 
Sergt. J. R. Wright 
Se EO UID sb ivk is Awad. nbe wie W eure 92 
Corp. G. D. Weise 
Naval Reserves 

Gun Captain G. Steigleder 
Seaman T. C. Jung 54 
Seaman F. Dielman 70 
Gun Captain W. Behrens.............0s0% 85 
Seaman J. Graham 
Seaman J. Dunning 
Seaman W. Carolin 
Seaman J. Deisler 
Gunner’s Mate H. Clark 
Ensign Low 

This was the first of the matches arranged 
for the Third Division team, who recently 
won the interdivisional match held aboard the 
U. S. S. Granite State. The next match will 
take place aboard ship on Thursday, April 25, 
with Co. L, 4th Regiment, N. G. N. J. 


The First Division, First Battalion, N. M. 
N. Y., held its annual smoker on Saturday, 
March 28 on the Granite State. An English 
mutton-chop supper was served, followed by 
a vaudeville program of twenty-six numbers, 
which kept the guests entertained until 2.30 
A. M. The five hundred guests unanimously 
declared it to be the best “stag” ever given 
on the Granite State. 





NATIONAL GUARD ENGINEERS 


BY 
JERE MONTAGUE 


It was my good fortune last summer to have been present at many of the 
engineer drills, and to watch the practical work of New York State’s only engi- 
neer regiment (the 22nd), at their Camp of Instruction at Peekskill. This 
section of country is particularly fitted for the demonstration of ability in the 
engineering line, as below the plateau upon which the camp rests, lies the Hudson 
River, upon whose waters pontoons may be stretched, while the woods in the 
vicinity furnish natural material for open bridges and revetments. The 22nd 
Regiment has been an engineer regiment for about five years, and has demon- 
strated its efficiency. The past summer was its second time in camp. For 
the purpose of instruction, a detachment of engineers from the Regular Army 
was detailed to the camp, under the command of Captain McDonough, to 
whose personal instruction the New York National Guardsmen in great part 
owe their efficiency. The 22nd, 700 strong, is commanded by Col. Walter B. 
Hotchkin, a long Service man risen from the ranks, and lately brevetted a 
Brigadier-General. The work of the regiment consisted in the construction of 
various kinds of revetments, breastworks made of bags filled with sand, facines, 
gabions and brush wood; the making of tripods, shears and spar bridges; the 
construction of pile drivers, and the driving of piles for foundations of docks; 
the building of pontoon bridges; the putting up of barbed-wire entanglements, 
etc. The Hospital Corps did some very practical work in sink digging, and 
first aid to the injured, and produced some water filters which really did filter 
muddy water, making it not only clear, but pure. 


If ever the 22nd should be called upon for any duty it can be replied upon 
to a man. 


THE CAMP FROM THE BLUFF. 


MAKING TRIPODS. CONSTRUCTING A PONTOON BRIDGE. 








The old oth Regiment, N. G. N. 
Y., oth District. 





COAST ARTILLERY CORPS, N. G. N. Y. 


Y., is now the Coast Artillery Corps, N. G. N. 
We print below its proud history. 


We believe that the Service, as a 


whole, and the people at large, should know more than they do about the history of our 
military organizations, and we shall be glad to publish in Army AND Navy LiFe the au- 
thoritative history of any regiment, Regular or Reserve, submitted to us by its properly- 


authorized representative. 





By virtue of an order from Gov. John Jay 
to Brig. Gen. James Miles Hughes, New 
York, N. Y., dated Albany, June 24, 1799, 
the preliminary organization of the 6th Regi- 
ment N. Y. S. Infantry, of which this Regi- 


ment is the successor, took place: By trans- 
fer of 4 companies from the Ist Regiment, 
3 companies from 2d Regiment, 5 companies 
from 3d Regiment, 2 companies from 4th 


Regiment—all organized March 4th, 1786; 3 
companies from the 5th Regiment, organized 
May 1ith, 1789, and the Independent Rifle 
Co., organized August 28, 1708. 

The 6th Regiment N. Y. S. Infantry was 
permanently organized—with 16 companies— 
under the command of Lt.-Col. Comd’t Jacob 
Morten, on March 8th, 1800. This regiment 
was changed by General Orders A. G. O., 
Albany, to the 2d N. Y. S. Artillery, March 
27, 1805, and to the 9th Regiment N. Y. S. 
Artillery, June 13, 1812; it was reduced to 
a Battalion December 13, 1813, and became a 
Regiment again, by orders of Council of 
Appointment, June 6, 1816. By orders from 
A. G. O., the state was divided in Division 
3rigade, Regiment and Company Districts, 
May 13, 1847. Three of the regiment’s com- 
panies were transferred to the 8th Regiment 
N. Y. S. M., May 27, 1850, some of the 
officers and men elsewhere, but, Col. B. Clin- 


ton Ferris retained command of the goth 
Regiment, as re-organized May 29, 1850. It 
was ‘again partly disbanded May 31, 1858, 


but the district of the oth Regiment N. Y. S. 
M. kept intact, under Col. Lucius Pitkin, and 


once more the regiment made—anew, June 
25. 1850. 

Under this title it entered the service of 
the United States, May 27, 1861, and was 
mustered-in at Washington, D. C.. June 8, 


1861. A further change was made in numer- 
ical designation, it became known as the 83d 
N. Y. Volunteers, December 7, 1861, and by 
which title was mustered out of the United 
States service, June 23, 1864. 

Under orders from the authorities of the 
State the oth District was retained for the 
regiment during its three years of war ser 
vice. and formally retook position in the 
National Guard of the State as the oth Regi 
ment N. G. N. Y., June 13, 1864; which was 
continued until 1898, when the title was 
changed to oth Regiment Inf. N. Y. Vols.., 
May 2, 1898; and was again made back to 
the oth Regiment N. G. N. Y., January 12, 
1890 


nform to the 


amended Military Code 











(1908) General 
dated Albany, 


Orders, No. a. Ao Aes hes, 
January 1908, which di- 
rected: The re-organization of the 9th Regi- 
ment Infantry, as Coast Artillery; its new 
title to Coast Artillery Corps, N. G. N. Y., 
gth District, and the designation of Com- 
panies from letters A to K, to be 13th to 22d 
Companies, C. A. Corps, respectively. Its 
Armory is at 125 W. 14th street, New York 
City. 

The regiment has authority to place silver 
rings on the lances of its colors, engraved as 
follows: 

On the National Colors—War against 
Great Britain, 1812-15: N. Y. Harbor, June 
22 to Dec. 15, 1812 (North Battery); N. Y. 
Harbor, Sept. 2 to Dec. 3, 1814 (West Bat- 
tery). War of the Rebellion, 1861-5: Har- 
per’s Ferry, Va., July 4, 1861; Warrenton 
Junction, April 6, 1862; Warrenton Junction, 
Va., April 16, 1862; North Fork River, Va., 
April 18, 1862; Rappahannock River, Va., 
May 5, 1862; Cedar Mountain, Va., August 9, 
1862; Rappahannock River, Va., August 22, 
1862; Rappahannock Station, Va., August 23, 
1862; Thoroughfare Gap, Va., August 28, 1862: 


23, 


3ull Run, Va., August 30, 1862; Chantilly, 
Va., September 1, 1862; South Mountain, 
Md., September 14, 1862; Antietam, Md., 
September 17, 1862; Fredericksburg, Va., 
December 11-15, 1862; Pollock’s Mill Creek, 


Va., April 29, 1863; Chancellorsville, Va., May 


2-3, 1863; Gettysburg, Pa., July 1-4, 1863; 
Hagerstown, Md., July 12-13, 1863; Liberty, 
Va., November 21, 1863; Mine Run, Va., 
November 26 to December 2, 1863; Wilder- 


ness, Va., May 5-7, 1864; Spottsylvania Court 
House, Va., May 1, 1864; Piney Branch 
Church, Va., May 8, 1864; Laurel Hill, Va.. 
May 10, 1864; Spottsylvania, Va., May 12, 
1864; North Anna, Va., May 22, 1864; Toto- 
potomoy, Va., May 27-31, 1864; Cold Harbor, 
Va., June 1-7, 1864. Spanish-American War, 
May 2 to November 15, 1808. 

On the State Colors——N. Y. Harbor. June 
5 to July 28, 1812; Sag Harbor, L. L, N. Y., 
May 1 to August 1, 1814; Brooklyn Heights, 
August 15, 1814; Brooklyn Heights, October 
$, 1814; Abolition Riot, January 11-12, 1835; 
Great Fire, December 17, 1835; Police Riot, 
June 16-18, 1857; Dead Rabbit Riot, July 5-6, 
1857; Orange Riot, July 


573 12-13, 1871: West 
Albany R. R. Men’s Strike, July 24-28, 1877; 
Buffalo R. R. Men’s Strike, August 18-27, 


1892; Brooklyn Trolley Men’s Strike, January 
20-24, 1895; Albany Trolley Men’s Strike, 
May 17-19, 1901 


/ 
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All communications intended for this de partment should be addressed to “The Editor, 


The Bluejacket, Army and Navy Life, Newport, R. J. 





Our Platform: 
The highest standard of 
for the enlisted men; 
An all-American Navy; 
after twenty-five 


manhood 


Retirement years’ 
Service . 

Increased pay; 

“Open Gangway”’ in port for one- 
half the crew when work of the day 
is done. 

WHAT WE 

A proper 


on shore 


ARE FIGHTING FOR: 





respect for our uniform 





cece scenes 


Here we are again! The same old Blue- 
jacket but in handsomer dress, and in 
very good company. We hav’n’t lost a bit 
of our independence. Personally the sensa- 
tion is like that of a man who has been on 
one old ship for eight years, and who finds 
himself transferred to the newest of the 
“battle-wagons.”’ It never takes a navy man 
long to find the number of his mess or his 
billet, and, while the editor is finding him- 
self under the new conditions, he will be 
glad to hear from the service what the men 
think of this change in The Bluejacket from 
a separate publication to its present place in 
Army and Navy Life. If you have doubts 
or criticism, then fire them at us, and frankly, 
because we will value your criticism as well 
as your suggestions. But take our word for 


some 


it, The Bluejacket is now in a position to 
do more effective work for our enlisted men 
than it has been able to accomplish in the 
past; and don’t lose sight of the fact that 
every subscriber will get more than double 
value for his money as a result of the step 
of consolidation which we have taken. 


The first issue of The Bluejacket appeared 
in I90I as a “send-off” to the members of a 
draft of apprentices who were making their 
first cruise on the old sailing ship Mononga- 
hela. It is quite a coincidence that during 
the week beginning March 15 of this year 
the Monongahela was burnt to the water’s 
edge at Guantanamo, and negotiations were 
concluded to end the days of The Bluejacket 
as a separate publication and include it in 
ARMY AND Navy Lire. Thus the old gives 
way to the new, and men and ships must 
move in order to keep our navy up to date 
and efficient. 


The editor hopes for and will depend upon 
a continuation of the pleasant touch of cor- 
respondence which he has had with hun- 
dreds of men in the navy. We should have 
at least one correspondent on every ship. 
The Bluejacket is for you, and without your 
cooperation it cannot be a success and will 
avail nothing. It provides the best means 
ever offered you to tell the people on shore 
the truth about life in the navy, and the man- 
ner of men that man our men-of-war. As 
Rear-Admiral Higginson once said: 

“What would we not give now if the men 
of Nelson's time had enjoyed a_ publication 
such as The Bluejacket!” 
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Give us, therefore, all the news you can 
about yourselves, your daily work, and pleas- 
ures, your victories and defeats, and don’t 
forget your grievances, for they too will be 
considered. The Bluejacket is your publica- 
tion, and is to be used as you will for your 
own benefit. These columns will be read, 
not by a limited number of readers who are 
already interested in our service, but by 
thousands of men and women who want to 
know more than the newspapers tell them of 
the navy and its men, and who will later 
be the champions of our bluejackets. If you 
have a ship’s paper on board so much the 
better, for there is nothing like the newsy lit- 
tle battleship papers to give incentive to 
letter writing and man-of-war gossip. 


Ships’ Papers 


The Bluejacket has an important proposi- 
tion to make to the managers of at least six 
of our ship’s papers, and he will be glad to 
give particulars to those who request them. 
Now don’t all shout at once. It is a proposi- 
tion which will give at least some of our 
ships their own monthly magazines with as- 
surances of permanence, but without the 
usual financial worries and printing bothers 
which attach to naval publications. Such 
troubles are emphasized in a recent letter 
from the U. S. S. Pennsylvania in which our 
correspondent says: 

“You ask about ‘The Liberty Bell.’ Sorry 
to say we have not seen an issue of it for 
about five months. Its editor has had so 
much routine work to do that he has been 
unable to bring out his interesting sheet. We 
all miss it.” 

Reference to the short life of the average 
navy publication has been made by The Blue- 
jacket on several occasions, and our proposi- 
tion is to try to overcome the above difficul- 
ties and give the men on board ship their 
own publications in better form and value 
than is possible in any other way. 


In another part of this number of ArMy 
AND Navy Lire you will find the promise of 
its editor to bear in mind that great impor- 
tant need of our enlisted men—25-year retire- 
ment—the desideratum of the enlisted per- 
sonnel. This is a subject upon which we will 
hammer in these columns until there is no 
more need to mention it, for every one of 
us wants to know that we may depend upon, 
and plan for a day when we can be with 
our families while yet in health and strength. 
You will also find a strong editorial on the 
uniform, with especial reference to the Bill in- 
troduced in Congress, and that introduced in 
the Rhode Island legislature, details of which 
we give elsewhere. 
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Mr. J. G. Kessie, of Greenfield, Illinois, im 
sending one dollar as his contribution to our 
fund for paying the costs of the fight for the 
uniform in this state, remarks that thousands 
of Americans have but little thought of our 
navy until their own sons enlist. He adds that 
he has spoken to many bluejackets since he 
started to wear the badge of the Bluejacket’s 
Friends, and has so far come across only one 
who did not answer like a gentleman. We 
would like to know that one man’s name. The 
above contribution added to the Fight for the 
Uniform Fund makes the total $565.10. 


HONORABLE MENTION 


J. F. Bieler, seaman; J. L. Holley, ordinary 
seaman; J. A. Garhan, seaman; and J. F. Good- 
win, seaman, have been commended by the 
Commander-in-Chief, U. S. Atlantic Fleet, for 
entering without question a leaky boat and at 
great personal risk rescuing Midshipmen Starr 
and Osborn, who had been thrown into the 
water by the capsizing of a dinghy four miles 
off Sandy Point, Puenta Arenas. 

V. G. Gallison, master-at-arms, second class, 
and Robert Parent, seaman, have been com- 
mended by the Commander-in-Chief, U. S. 
Atlantic Fleet, for jumping overboard from 
the dock at Callao, Peru, and at great per- 
sonal risk to themselves rescuing two men 
who were in the water. 

P. F. Logan, fireman, second class, has beer 
commended by the Commander-in-Chief, U. S. 
Atlantic Fleet, for jumping overboard from 
the dock at Callao, Peru, and at great personal 
risk attempting to rescue from drowning Coal 
Passer Warnock, of the U. S. S. New Jersey. 


In a special order of the Navy Department, 
dated March 14th, instructions are given to 
officers and enlisted men of the navy who 
have received medals commemorative of naval 
engagements in the West Indies during the 
war with Spain, and who may be entitled to 
receive recognition in more than one instance, 
to return their medals to the Bureau of 
Navigation, with request for an additional 
bar for each engagement other than the 
one for which the medal was given. 


The Navy Department is engaged in pre- 
paring a scheme for issuing medals to the 
officers and enlisted men of the ships of war 
who took part in the operations in the West 
and East Indies during the Spanish War. It 
is also intended to give a badge to those of 


the Navy who served in the Pekin Relief 
Expedition. This will require considerable 
research in order to determine the kind of 


service entitling participation in the issue of 
the badges. 


the development of their navy and the skill of the men behind the guns 


than they are now. 








ENLISTMENTS 


Enlistments in the Navy have continued to 
be very satisfactory to the authorities. The 
number of recruits in excess of the number 
leaving the service increased so rapidly that 
the Bureau of Navigation found it necessary 
to limit enlistments only to the specifically de- 
sirable, in order to avoid exceeding the quota; 
later the enlistment of coal-passers was 
stopped, and recruiting at sub-recruiting sta- 
tions was temporarily discontinued. The al- 
lowed complement for the first time in years 
is practically filled. Congress has been asked 
for 6,000 additional men, making 44,500 men 
and apprentice seamen allowed when the Navy 
Appropriation Bill becomes a law. 


PERMANENT APPOINTMENTS 


The following named men have been exam- 
ined and found qualified to hold permanent ap- 
pointment as Chief Petty Officers: 

Chief Masters-at-Arms— 

Peter Johnson, U. S. S. Wilmington. 

William O’Keefe, U. S. S. Des Moines. 

Henry Sosvielle, U. S. S. Rhode Island. 

Eppa M. H. Lovett, U. S. S. Monongahela. 

Oscar Bengtson, U. S. S. Alabama. 

Chief Boatswain's Mates— 

Stephen J. Joyce, U. S. S. Milwaukee. 

Stephen Ingham, U. S. S. Maine. 

Charles Baur, U. S. S. Decatur. 

Ole Larsen, U. S. S. Vermont. 


Chief Gunner's Mates— 
Lawrence Wittman, U. S. S. Hopkins. 
Thomas Cahey, U. S. S. Rhode Island. 
Harry D. Rogers, U. S. S. Plunger. 
Walter E. Negus, U. S. S. Paducah. 
Erich Richter, U. S. S. Tarantula. 
Joseph N. Stanley, U. S. S. Wabash. 
John C. Jordan, U. S. S. Alliance. 
Henry Gottlieb, U. S. S. Minnesota. 
William J. Spinney, U. S. S. Vermont. 
Michael Brennen, U. S. S. Pennsylvania. 
William F. Schlegel, U. S. S. Ohio. 
John Bowen, U. S. S. Ohio. 

George D. Stillson, U. S. S. Nebraska. 

Edward W. Delaney, U. S. S. Maryland. 


Chief Turret Captains— 
John Harder, U. S. S. Vermont. 
Werdebaugh Ramsay, U. S. S. Ohio. 
Philip J. Stone, U. S. S. Washington. 


Chief Quartermasters— 
Emory F. Hosmer, U. S. S. Georgia. 
August Suhr, U. S. S. Wilmington. 
Michael V. Tobin, U. S. S. Decatur. 
William DeFries, U. S. S. Galveston. 
John Jacob Dem, U. S. S. Virginia. 


Chief Electricians— 
John Gillis, U. S. S. Nebraska. 
George P. Savacool, Navy Yard, Pensacola, 
Fla. 
Clarence D. Mills, Recruiting Station, De- 
troit. 
William A. Vick, U. S. S. Ohio. 
William T. McMahon, U. S. S. Plunger. 
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Chief Carpenter's Mate— 
Wm. C. T. Klessendorf, U. S. S. New Jer- 
sey. 
Chief Machinist’s Mates— 
Todd Bussert, U. S. S. Chicago. 
Claude H. Inglish, U. S. S. Buffalo. 
August Logan, U. S. S. Kentucky. 
Patrick J. Solon, U. S. S. Virginia. 
Harry T. Holmes, U. S. S. Galcier. 
Charles F. Beecher, U. S. S. Supply. 
Walter M. Shipley, U. S. S. Decatur. 
James Hauser, Res. Torpedo Flotilla, Nor- 
folk. 
John E. Burger, U. S. S. JIlinois. 
Frederick W. Teepe, U. S. S. Virginia. 
Charles D. Welker, U. S. S. West Virginia. 
Walter Lau, U. S. S. Rhode Island. 
Chief Water Tenders— 
Andrew Trigger, U. S. S. Hopkins. 
Coleman Hancock, U. S. S. Hopkins. 
John Smith, U. S. S. Milwaukee. 
Robert F. Schlosser, U. S. S. Independence. 
Lorenzo W. Drewery, U. S. S. Milwaukee. 
Robert McGann, U. S. S. West Virginia. 
Patrick Barry, U. S. S. Kentucky. 
James Kelly, U. S. S. Thornton. 
William Province, U. S. S. Franklin. 
Matthew P. Clune, U. S. S. Nebraska. 
Julius Smarsik, U. S. S. Alabama. 
Chief Yeomen— 
Fred A. Abbott, U. S. S. Nebraska. 
Walter H. Bicknell, U. S. S. Milwaukee. 
Louis D. Ledoux, U. S. S. Lancaster. 
Harry Atwood, U. S. S. Chattanooga. 
James A. Higginson, U. S. S. West Vir- 
ginta. 
Martin M. Friedman, U. S. S. Connecticut. 
George H. Lavan, U. S. S. Maine. 


Chief Commissary Stewards— 
Harding A. Davis, U. S. S. Washington. 
Charles V. Huston, U. S. S. Constellation. 
Bandmaster— 


Walter S. Albaugh, U. S. S. Nebraska. 


RETIREMENTS 
The following named enlisted men of the 
Navy have been retired from the service 
since our last report, under the provisions of 
law which permit them to retire on three- 
quarters of their pay and allowances after 
thirty years’ service: Daniel Thomas, chief 


boatswain’s mate, U. S. S. Lancaster; George 
A. Dueland, chief boatswain’s mate, U. S. S. 
Independence; Charles Staats, musician, first 
class, U. S. S. Constellation; John Brown, 
coxswain, U. S. S. Potomac; Willis Mackey, 
seaman, U. S. S. Hancock; James F. Lavery, 
chief gunner’s mate, U. S. S. Lancaster. 


THE UNIFORM 


Within gunshot of the spot where on June 
10, 1772, the first naval blow for American 
liberty was struck by a few plucky Rhode 
Island men, another victory was gained on 
Thursday, April 9, when a representation of 
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naval men from Newport, at a public hearing 
given them before the Judiciary Committee of 
the House of the General Assembly, argued 
most successfully in behalf of the proposed act 
which, if made a law, will prevent any future 
case of discrimination in the State of Rhode 
Island, and no doubt will be extended to other 
States. 

As an act of courtesy to Rear Admiral 
French E. Chadwick and Captain A. C. Dil- 
lingham, the House took a recess about 2 
o'clock in order to enable the members of the 
committee to hear the naval men, who were 
determined to have their say, and they were 
helped to express themselves by the spon- 
taneous good feeling and approval which met 
them on all sides. Mr. Theodore F. Green, 
the attorney for The Bluejacket, who has so 
ably conducted the case of Buenzle vs. New- 
port Amusement Association in the past, read 
the proposed act, which is published in these 
columns, and briefly went over the facts in the 
recent suit for discrimination brought by the 


editor of The Bluejacket. He intimated that 
the recent decision against Chief Yeoman 
Buenzle implied that the legislature of the 


State might remedy the evil. He declared that 
it was against public policy when the force on 
which we depend to protect us is subjected to 
such dishonor. He then read the following 
letter from Admiral Dewey, urging legislation 
to protect the uniform: 


“Navy Department, 
“Washington, D. C., April 7, 1908. 

“Not only myself but the service at large 
was much interested in the case of Chief Yeo- 
man Buenzle vs. the Newport Amusement As- 
sociation, and it would seem that the bill (H. 
266), if passed, will prevent such a recurrence 
and protect our men and the national uniform. 

“It is very fitting that the State of Rhode 
Island should lead in giving protection to the 
men of our service, as she was one of the first 
to furnish the men whose heroic deeds are 
recorded with pride in the early history of our 
Navy. GrorGE Dewey. 


“Admiral, U. S. N.” 


Other letters from Commander W. F. Ful- 
lam, U. S. Navy, commandant of the naval 
training station at Newport, and Rear Admiral 
S. B. Luce, U. S. N., retired, the “father of 
the naval training system,” were read. Cap- 
tain Fullam urged especially that the act should 
cover a provision to prevent the wearing of 
our uniform by those not entitled to it, and 
mentioned the demoralizing result when men 
are able to sell and buy uniform clothing 
without fear of punishment. He hoped the 
act would become a law. Mr. Green also 
read the letter from the U. S. S. Wilmington, 
forwarding a contribution of $123 from the 
men of that ship to help the good cause. 

Rear Admiral Chadwick called attention to 
the fact that an enlisted man is as much an 


honor to the service as is an admiral, and that 
no line should be drawn by which that class of 
citizens working in the interests of their coun- 
try should be denied privileges accorded to the 
ordinary citizen. 


He said it did not seem just 
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that America, the land of the free, should 
alone allow discrimination. 

Captain Dillingham, who has had nearly the 
entire service of enlisted men under his com- 
mand at one time or another, in his usual con- 
vincing manner explained what such discrimi- 
nation means to the morale of the service, and 
especially among the young men who learn of 
the possibility of such discrimination only 
after donning the uniform. It is quite a shock 
to them, and lowers their pride at once. He 
mentioned a case which happened recently, 
where a major of the Army was denied admit- 
tance to a skating rink in Newport because he 
was in uniform. 

Chaplain Edward J. Brennan, U. S. N., of 
the Newport station, opened his plea by the 
reading of a letter from San Diego, Cal., 
the editor of The Bluejacket, text of which is 
printed on another page, which gives in plain 
words the sentiment of the west as opposed 
to that of the east coast. He urged passage 
by the Rhode Island legislature of the act 
before the committee, because it represented 
the State which gave to the Navy its first 
admiral and also its greatest training station. 
It should lead the way in this matter also. 
The men who are our protectors in time of 
war should be accorded equal rights with 
other citizens. This line of reasoning was 
ably seconded by Hospital Steward J. P. 
Cooney, who declared for the enlisted men 
residents of the State that they are doing their 
duty by their State and living up to the re- 
quirements of good citizenship. ‘‘We think,” 


he said, is about time the uniformed citi- 
zen of the State should receive just recog- 
nition. If our uniform is so degrading that 


we dare not appear in respectable assemblages, 
why allow us to become citizens of vour State; 
and if you allow us to become citizens of your 
State, then we do want equal rights and privi- 
leges with other citizens.” 

Boatswain Thomas L. McKenna, U. 
who is in charge of the newcomers’ depart- 
ment of the training station, said that the 
average man in the service considers his uni- 
form a badge of honor. He referred to the 
letter of Captain Fullam, in which was urged 
that uniform clothing should not be worn by 
those not entitled to it, and mentioned an inci- 
dent which occurred soon after the battle of 
Manila, when Mr. McKenna happened to be 
the first participant of the battle who returned 
overland to New York. In the same train 
were two men in naval uniform who claimed 
to come from the fleet under Dewey, but. as was 
later shown, they were fakers and had never 
been in the naval service. Anything those 
men might have done would have been set 
down against naval men in service. 

Mate William MacKay, U. S. N.. whose 
appearance, speech and military bearing im- 
pressed all present very favorably in behalf of 
those of our men who rise from the ranks, 
spoke of the inherent love of all patriotic men 
for their uniform when they enlist, and showed 
what a blow it is to such to find that the uni- 
form is not respected everywhere. He said 
the men enter the Navy hoping that they may 
ultimately become commissioned commanding 


5S. N., 
















officers, and if America does not respect such 
men, then it is unreasonable to try to demand 
respect from foreign powers. 

Chief Master-at-Arms Philip Morrisson 
was the next speaker, and his words came 
right from his heart. He asked his hearers 
to imagine his embarrassment when new- 
comers have to be informed that for their own 
good, they should keep away from certain 
places in Newport. His own shame prevented 
him from telling them the reason, which was 


that they would not be admitted while in 
uniform. He said that the Buenzle incident 
was now known all over the country, and 
every naval man, from Newport to New- 


chwang, China, was humiliated to think that 
discrimination against one of their number 
had been upheld by the decision of the highest 
court in Rhode Island. While he always 
wears the uniform on shore, Mr. Morrisson 
said, he never walked through the streets of 
Newport without feeling keenly that there 
were some in the city who considered him un- 
worthy of admission to a respectable place 
just because of his uniform. 

Gunner's Mate H. G. Purcell, a promising 
young bluejacket, spoke of the distinct shock 


he received five years before when he first 
learned that there were some.places in New 
port entrance to which would be denied him 


because of his uniform. This feeling was 
accentuated by the fact that he was then fresh 
from a good home and had never dreamed of 
such conditions. He wanted his hearers to 
know that the uniformed man did not ask for 
any special privileges or rights—he simply 
wanted the consideration which is freely grant- 
ed other respectable men. 

Among those who denounced the practice 
of discrimination against the uniform and de 
plored that Rhode Island should ever have had 
such a case was City Solicitor Albert A. Baker. 
Representative Isaac Clarke. of Jamestown, 
took occasion to say a word in praise of the 
Army men who live on his side of the bay, and 
the speaker of the House, Hon. Roswell W. 
Burchard, said that the question was a senti- 
mental one involving the honor of the flag, 
country and uniform. Declaring that the ap- 
pearance of a man in uniform added dignity 
to any audience, he said: “J wish to say that 
this 1s one of those great patriotic measures 
for the support of which we should all stand 
shoulder to shoulder.” Representative John F. 
O’Connell also spoke in favor of the act. de- 
claring that the uniformed men of our country 
are the peers of any class of civilians. 

Other naval representatives present were 
Chief Masters-at-Arms B. F. Baker and Joseph 
Tall, Chief Gunner's Mates John Murnane and 
C. S. Schenke. Chief Boatswain's Mate W. P. 
Barnum, Chief Yeoman Fred J. Buenzle, and 
Gunner's Mate Kederis. Mr. Arthur Lake, of 
Providence, was present to represent the local 
bodies of United Spanish War Veterans. 

While the naval men were addressing the 
committee the room gradually filled with mem 
bers of the General Assembly — there were 
young men of legal minds and old gray-haired 
gentlemen wearing G. A. R. buttons. Several 


explained that thev had looked in disinterest- 
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edly, but after hearing the naval men they 
could not help saying a word in defense of the 
uniform. They did not want any one to make 
a mistake about their attitude—which was for 
and in favor of the uniform. Not one word 
was said in opposition of the bill—there was 
even a desire on the part of the members of 
the committee to suggest terms and phrases 
which would tend to make the proposed law 
stronger and more binding. The uniformed 
men present had the satisfaction of knowing 
that a result of their visit would be a strong 
vote in their favor when the bill was pre- 
sented to the House. 

Later. In the last minutes of the session of 
the house of representatives, on April 17, the 
act prohibiting discrimination against the uni 
form, which had been reported by the judiciary 
committee with a recommendation for passage, 
was taken up and on motion of Representative 
J. W. Hogan was passed without reading and 
ordered communicated to the Senate. 


The Bill 
State of Rhode Island and Providence Plan- 
tations 
January Session, A. D. 1908 
An Act in amendment of and in addition 


Chapter 283 of the General Laws and of 
any acts in amendment thereof or in ad 
dition thereto. 


It is enacted by the General Assembly as fol- 
lows: 

Section 1. Chapter 283 of the General 
Laws is hereby amended by adding thereto 
the following sections, viz.: 

“Sec. 30. Jt shall be unlawful for any per- 
son not being in the military or naval service 
of the United States or of this state to ap- 
pear in public wearing the distinctive uniform, 
or any distinctive part thereof, of any branch 
of such service except as hereinafter provided. 
Every person who shall violate the _ pro- 
visions of this section shall be fined not less 
than twenty-five nor more than one hundred 
dollars: Provided, that this prohibition and 
penalty shall not apply to any person in 
the service of the United States or of 
this state, wearing a uniform required by 
or in pursuance of law, similar in design 
to that of any of the bodies above enu- 


merated; or to any person discharged from 
such service for any cause other than his 
own unworthiness, wearing his uniform in 


order to take part in any military or naval 
parade or on any similar occasion; or to any 
enlisted man in the military or naval service 
of the United States, discharged for any 
cause other than his own unworthiness, wear 
ing the uniform of his last rating, until four 
months after the date of said discharge: And 
provided further, that the secretary of state 
may, in his discretion, grant a written per- 
mission to the proprietor of any reputable 
place of public amusement or entertainment 
allowing the members performing in such 
place to wear such uniforms for stated pe- 
‘iods and under such restrictions as 


the sec- 
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retary of state may from time to time pre- 
scribe, which permission may be withdrawn 
at any time if the secretary of state shall 
deem such action expedient.” 


“Sec. 31. It shall be unlawful for any 
common carrier, inn-keeper or proprietor or 
lessee of any place of public amusement or 
entertainment, or any agent, servant or repre- 
sentative of any such common carrier, inn- 
keeper, proprietor or lessee as aforesaid, to 
debar from the full and equal enjoyment of 
the accommodations, advantages, facilities, or 
privileges of any public conveyance on land 
or water, of any inn or of any place of public 
amusement or entertainment any person in 
the military or naval service of the United 
States or of this state, wearing the uniform 
prescribed for him at that time or place by 
law, regulation of the service or custom, on 
account of his wearing such uniform, or of 
his being in such service.” 

“Sec. 32. Any person who is debarred 
from such enjoyment contrary to the pro- 
vision of the last section, shall be entitled 
to recover in an action of the case from any 
corporation, association or persn guilty of 
such violation, his actual damages and one 
hundred dollars in addition thereto, and evi- 
dence that said person debarred was at the 
time sober, orderly and able and willing to 
pay for said enjoyment in accordance with 
the rates fixed therefor for civilians, shall be 
prima facie evidence in said action that he 
was debarred on account of his wearing such 
uniform or of his being in such service.” 

Sec. 2. This act shall take effect from and 
after its passage. 





THE UNIFORM WELCOMED 


San Diego, Cal., April 2, 1908. 
Dear Editor: 
Yesterday I was present at a meeting held 
to complete arrangements for the fleet enter- 


tainment, at which the Mayor of the city of 
San Diego said: “Don’t overlook the sailor 
boys. We want them all to feel that San 


Diego is their ‘at home’ port and that we rec- 
ognize in each man-of-warsman a patriotic 
force and personality in the great American 
Navy, and entitled to our hospitality and re- 
spect, and that his uniform will be a badge of 
honor among us.” 

He also requested that all places of amuse- 
ment, hotels, etc., display at their doors, in 
prominent characters: “Gentlemen of the U. S. 
Navy always welcome, and especially those in 
uniform.” 
“We will 


show,” he said, “to the blue- 
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Seraphs don’t wear blue jackets; bluejackets are not wearing wings. 





jackets, that San Diego’s heart is in the right 
place in its appreciation of the bluejackets of 


the American Navy.” 
M. C. Pfeffercorn. 


The foregoing letter was read before the 
Judiciary Committee of the House of Rhode 
Island Legislature on April 9 and helped to 
influence the members of the committee in 
favor of the naval men. 



























































An Unqualified Position on Armor Belt 


U. S. S. Missisouri, Crossing the Equator. 
Editor of The Bluejacket: 


Now that Mr. Rubberdahl, Admiral Biffum 
and some others have told us all they thought 
they knew about our armor belts, will you 
kindly allow me to explain to my readers 
just where J stand on the armor belt. In 
view of the circumstances it is a good posi- 
tion, and for very good reasons I shall main- 
tain it until a better one is shown me. If 


you do not understand me please glance be- 
low. 































Yours armorously, 
I, Wantoo Change. 













































HURRY UP - YOUR MOVE 
THIS CONTROVERSY | 
1S TIRESOME 
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Sy 





























































“That Mr. Rubberdahl is right; 
be out of water, 


the armor-belt should 
and I’m d—n glad this is!” 
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CRITICISM AND PRAISE 


We doubt that Mr. Reuterdahl has done any 
injury to our service by his criticism of armor 
and administration. If there are any errors, 
it will be hard to correct them unless they are 
made public. On the other hand, he has noth- 
ing but praise for the personnel of the Navy 
and for the excellent manner in which the fleet 
went through the Straits—not a ship out of 
position—the brilliant fashion in which the 
fleet entered Callao harbor, and the naval re- 
view at Valparaiso, which could not have been 
done any better in any navy. He says: 

“The Kentucky, for almost ten years in 
steady commission, is to-day running like an 
ocean liner on schedule time. To the warrant 
machinists, the chief machinists, to ‘all hands’ 
below, great praise is due, and when you see 
a man with a red mark on his sleeve give him 
the right of way and your respects, tor he is 
one of those who made the ‘wheels’ go around 
You hear of the ‘man behind the gun,’ but this 
time lift your hat to the fellows in the engine 
and boiler rooms. Were I a Californian, I 
would take the ‘black-gang’ aside and give 
them a royal welcome. * * The modern 
man-of-warsman ashore with a kodak 
over his shoulder, rolls his cigarettes, takes in 
the sights, eats a pint of ice cream, and sends 
dozens of picture postals to his ‘folks.’ The 
chaps who come from the West ride up and 
down the streets on horses which never knew 
spurs, munching their chocolates and scaring 
the wits out of the natives. When they come 
back from target practice after making bull’s 
eyes ten to a minute, and they ‘hit the beach’ at 
San Francisco, you ought to remember that 
they are as good as you or I—clean, manly 
men, engaged in an honorable profession, 
wearing the uniform of their country, risking 
their lives when you are in comfort. Had 
you seen them as I have daily for three months, 
you would honor and respect them—our mod- 
ern, chocolate, bonbon, kodak sailor.” 

Mr. Reuterdahl, the mothers of our boys 
don’t understand your technical criticisms, but 
they do appreciate what you have said about 
the men. 


goes 


IRONS IN THE NAVY 


Every good man who has ever spent a cruise 
on board a warship will commend the action 
of the Judge-advocate-general of the Navy in 
protesting against the passage of an act intro- 
duced by Congressman Esch to abolish the 
use of irons as a form of punishment in the 
Navy. The officer or man who has seen one 
or more members of his crew crazed and 
violent from the effects of West Indian “rot 
gut” or other poison, will wonder what “‘Jimmie 
Legs” will think he is up against in the future 
if he is expected to give the man free use of 
his hands in trying to restrain him. Our men 
should never feel the disgracing touch of man- 
acles on hands or feet except when their own 
safety or the safety of their shipmates would 
seem to require it, and no punishment in irons 
should be inflicted for trivial breaches of dis 
cipline. But irons should not be abolished as 


flogging has been. Men-of-warsmen are fa- 
miliar with that type of useless and demoraliz- 
ing man who degrades himself and his mates 
at every opportunity, who shirks his work and 
makes other men do his share, and who is 
retained on board simply because there is no 
authority to “fire” him or send him to prison. 
Is it a “relic of barbarism” to 
forced restraint on this kind of 
does not dread any confinement which pre 
vents him from doing his work? Many a self- 
respecting man has thought in the past that it 
would be advisable to use “jaw-tackle stop 
pers” in addition to the irons The Navy is 
gradually reaching a condition where the use 
of irons will drop out of sight without re 
course to congressional action, but the time 
is not yet ripe. First we should have a law 
that will prevent police magistrates and judges 
from giving criminals their F “Navy 
or jail.” 


place some 
man, who 


chor e€ of 


HOMES FOR ENLISTED MEN 


Much interest attaches in the Navy to the 
projected experiment on the Pacific Coast to 
provide a home base for the enlisted men. 
\dmiral William T. , 
the commandant of the 
Sound, has persuaded prominent and 
wealthy persons on the Coast to purchase 
about four hundred acres of land on Sinclair 
Inlet, near the naval station, on which the 
enlisted men of the Navy may buy lots on the 
installment plan, and, it is understood, be given 
every facility for building their own homes or 
purchasing them. The Bluejacket has at vari- 
ous times in the past suggested a plan where 
by enlisted married men may live in Govern 
ment houses near naval stations, and have the 
moderate rent they pay each month apply to 
the purchase of the house later on. The 
Pacific Coast plan has been developed so far 
by its originators that it is purposed to have 
retired enlisted men organize themselves into 
a self-governing colony, with the municipal 
offices, post office and police arrangements in 
their own control. Homelessness is not one 
of the characteristics of our modern blue 
jacket, and every year increases the propor- 
tion of married men in the service. A scheme 
which will tend to draw these men together 
socially on shore and enable them to live com 
fortably in their own homes, with some lati 
tude in their own government, will surely in- 
duce a large number of our enlisted men to 
remain in the service until retirement time. 
Some such condition exists in the Army to 
day, and, we believe. has much to do with the 
feeling of pride and contentment with which 
the non-commissioned officer looks upon his 
service. 

In its issue of March 28 the Army and 
Navy Journal publishes a letter from a naval 
correspondent in which he says that in order 
to cement the men of the Navy more closely 
together something must be done, and men- 
tions the fact of having seen at foreign naval 
stations the happiest of conditions where the 
enlisted men are enabled to maintain. their 
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yard at Puget 
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own homes, cottages containing from three to 
five rooms, and each house with its own gar- 
den. He urged also in his letter a Govern- 
ment store system at all the naval stations. 
At Newport the first naval store—and we be- 
lieve it is the only one—has been established, 
at which the enlisted man may procure his 
necessities in the food line at Government 
rates—about forty per cent. of the shore rates. 
The Bluejacket hopes there will be before 
long a similar store system for the benefit of 
enlisted men at every navy yard and station, 
and that not only provisions, but coal, wood, 
clothing and other necessities, will be sold to 
them at cost price. 


Not a day passes but we receive one or 
more letters from parents of boys in the 
Navy. All breathe a spirit of the highest 
patriotism. No sons of such parents can 
fail to be a credit to their country. The fol- 
lowing are a few selected at random. We 
regret that space will not permit us to print 
more: 

“My boys can hardly wait for ‘The Blue- 
jacket, as they are so pleased with it. I have 
one dear boy in the Navy. He is on the U. 
S. S. Kansas; he enlisted last fall. His 
name is Elmer P. Gerner. ‘The Bluejacket’ 
cheers me and my boys. There is one boy 
who, when he is old enough, wishes to join. 
I wish there were more, as it is a help to 
have more mothers to look after our dear 
America, and to do their part to have their 
boys do-the same and stand by their coun- 
try. 

Mrs. Dessie DouGcHERrTy, 
Madison, Ohio.” 


“IT am happy to get ‘The Bluejacket’ for 
it seems almost a part of my sailor boy. He 
writes just as often as he can, and always 
speaks in the highest praises of his Captain 
and officers. He tells me the Kansas has 
got the most thoughtful and in every way 
the best officers of the whole fleet. So it 
makes me feel a little bit better, but four 
years is a long time, for he is my only boy, 
and I trust will be spared to return. He 
writes of the fine times they have, with 
plenty of shore leave, and the strange sights 
they see, and the kind treatment they all re- 
ceive. Best wishes for the future of ‘The 
Bluejacket.’ 

Mrs. J. T. Davis. 
Woburn, Mass.” 


“I cannot get along without ‘The Blue- 
jacket, since I have a son in the Navy. He 
is on the U. S. S. Colorado, and I feel very 
proud to think I have a son to give to the 
cause of his country. May he well perform 
his duty to U. S. A. 


Mrs. JOSEPHINE SHADBOLT, 
Birmingham, Mich.” 


“IT would not be without ‘The Bluejacket’ ; 
that and my baby boy in the Navy are the 
only friends I have got. He is on the U. S. 
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S. Missouri. ‘The Bluejacket, indeed, has 
many fine facts and truths. It finds a cozy 
corner in the parlor of my home, 


Mrs. FLoreENce E. STone, 
Canton, Ohio.” 
“Please accept our thanks and appreciation 
for the good advice printed in ‘The Blue- 
jacket. We never can express our sincere 
appreciation of it. We have a boy in the 
Navy, and it is useless to say he is the ‘apple 
of our eye. He enlisted January 6, 1908, at 
Indianapolis, Ind. It was a trying ordeal for 
us to part with him, but we think that par- 
ents ought to encourage a spirit of patriotism 
in their boys. The Navy has always been 
the height of his ambition, and to such we: 
have given him, and we feel that with the 
aid of good commanders, and the assistance 
of ‘The Bluejacket; he cannot but reach the 
highest standard of manhood. Long _ live 
the Navy, and also long life and prosperity 
to ‘The Bluejacket’ We beg to be counted 
as ‘The Bluejacket’s’ friends. 
Mr. & Mrs. D. H. Ho.tiincsHeap, 
Hartford City, Ind.” 


WHO CAN BEAT THIS? 


“IT note in your March number the claim 
that Carlinville, Ill., has the record of sending 
the largest number of men to the Navy from 
a town of its size. I dispute that, for I believe 
Merrill, Iowa, is the town. We have a popu- 
lation of 500 and have six men in the Navy. 
There are two of our boys on the U. S. S. 
Tacoma, two on the U. S. S. Kansas, one at 
the training station, Norfolk, and one at the 
San Francisco station; so, Mr. Bluejacket, 
don’t you think that we deserve honorable 
mention, if not the record?” 

A SUBSCRIBER, 


Merrill, Iowa. 


We shall be glad to publish in The Blue- 
jacket department statements from other places 
considered to have done better than the towns 
already mentioned. We would like to have 
the names of the Navy representatives when 
statements are made. Merrill may not be the 
little spot which is most representative of the 
Navy in the country, but if every other place 
would do as well, there would not be need for 
large advertising appropriations to help keep 
our ranks filled. 


WITH THE FLEET 
Y. Ss. 3. 


Magdalena Bay, Mexico, March 12, 1908. 


Alabama 


Dear Editor :— 


A halt is called in the feasting and pleas- 
ure seeking when coaling ship is in order. 


A collier is an unhandy tub at best, and 
when only partly filled with coal with pro- 
pellers half immersed, churning and splashing. 
with scarcely enough headway to make good 
steering possible, she comes alongside threat- 
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throws the two ships together, grinding and 


against the great masses of cork 
and rope. A heaving line is tossed across the 
intervening space hauling after it the big 
hawsers, which are passed through the chocks, 
over the bitts, hauled taut and made fast. 

Soon the great bags of “black diamonds” 
are transferred from the collier’s hold to 
the main-deck of the battleship, and coaling 
ship—oh! such a job under a tropical sun— 
is in progress. The Alabama has had her 
share of it, having put on board between 
1,100 and 1,250 tons at each port visited by 
the fleet. But then it is good, honest work, 
and even if we do look like infernal imps 
during the act a few hours after it is easy 
to pick out the man who has not had a bath, 
and woe unto him, for sand and canvas never 
fails to completely cure a non-sanitarian. 

In the midst of coaling at Callao, Peru, a 
boat race was held between the Rhode /sland 
and this ship. Days and weeks had _ been 
spent in training and getting the two crews 
in condition, and when they shoved off in 
tow of a steam-launch from their respective 
ships they appeared to be in their prime, with 
great biceps bare and tanned, speaking of 
strength and victory. Twelve men, twelve 
oars and a navy standard regulation racing 
cutter gives the inventory of the ship’s pride. 

A three-mile straight-away course was laid 
out, finishing between the Alabama and the 
Rhode Island, between two stake boats. At 
the starting point two ‘buoys were placed, 
fitted with toggles which were held by the 


moaning 


BOATSWAIN’S MATE J. C. 


TILLETT, 


TRAINING STATION, NORFOLK. 


coxswains. A_ referee in a_ steam-launch 
came alongside, inspected both crews and 
boats and stood away to the rear of them, 
gave the ready signal, fired the starting gun 
and they were off. Twenty-four oars dipped 
simultaneously into the water, twenty-four 
pairs of brawny arms straightened out in 
front of twenty-four perfectly trained men, 
who swung back together, throwing the light 
shell-like boats almost out of the water, and 
the race was on. Again and again those 
powerful bodies swung to their task. Soon 
the cry, “the Alabama leads,” went up. Ex- 
citement was intense, the men crowded close 
to the life-lines, perched themselves on davits, 
turrets, bridges, in fighting tops and even on 
the yard-arms—any place where a view of the 
now rapidly approaching boats could be 
gained. The Alabama boat leading, they shot 
across our bow, between the stake-boats, and 
tossed oars, finishing amid the cheers which 
rent the air, the flutter of flags and the 
hoisting of brooms to the mast-heads on 
board their ship. It was not a race filled with 
glory—the Alabama, old and sure, had for an 
opponent a new and untried ship. Our men 
brought home “the bacon,” although they 
said—and truthfully, too—that it was a shame 
to take the money. 

A reception to the people of Peru was 
given on board the Connecticut on the after- 
noon and evening of February 28. Hundreds 
of the inhabitants of Callao and Lima en- 
joyed the hospitality of the fleet until a late 
hour. 

February 29th dawned foggy and unpleas- 
ant, but as it neared 8 o'clock A. M. the 
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clouds cleared off across the lofty peaks and 
the sun shone upon the bay and ships. At 
9.35 the President of Peru came out into the 
bay on a small yacht, received a 2I-gun salute 
and boarded one of the Peruvian men-of-war. 
At 10.10 A. M. the fleet weighed anchor, 


swung into exact column formation, and 
headed out to sea, firing a farewell salute as 
each ship passed the President’s boat. As 


the Georgia was preparing to take her posi- 
tion in the column she hoisted a signal “Man 
Overboard,” dropped a life-boat and 


swung 
clear. The man was soon picked up, the 
life-boat was hoisted, and taking position in 


the rear of the column she steamed into for- 
mation and was in her place at the head of 
the second division when the harbor was 
cleared. 

During the early morning hours 
Samuel Waggoner, U. S. M. C., died on 
board this ship from exhaustion resulting 
from pneumonia and pleurisy. At 4 P. M. 
the ships of the fleet stopped their engines, 
half-masted their colors and drifted quietly 
in the still waters as the burial service was 
read and the body committed to the deep. 

March 1, the fleet steamed in column, open- 
order formation at a speed of between ten 
and eleven knots. Weather was clear and 
sea of a glassy smothness. Thick fog banks 


Private 


were encountered during the forenoon of 
March 4, the heat was oppressive, and the 
sea remained smooth. At 11.36 A. M. we 
crossed the Equator. During the afternoon 


of March 6 the Ohio displayed a break-down 
signal, sheered out of position and dropped 
astern, resuming her position later. 


The morning light of March 12 revealed 


the coast of Mexico on the starboard bow. 
At 5.40 A. M. the fleet formation was 
changed to exact column, and thus the fleet 


entered the wide opening between two rocky 
points leading into Magdalena Bay, anchor- 
ing in a sheltered cove skirted by high hills 
on the west and south and terminating in a 


long sandy spit on the north. To the west- 
ward there was a small village of about 
twenty-five houses and less than one hun- 
dred inhabitants. Three colliers and the 


cruiser’ Buffalo were in the bay awaiting our 
arrival. Some of the ships at once prepared 
for coaling, while the Kansas and Kentucky 
took up the duty of laying out the target 
ranges, three in number. The Glacier and 
Panther arrived during the day and on the 
following morning a Mexican gun-boat was 
reported Everything had gone well with 
the ships and men, and the pleasure of the 
Admiral was expressed to the fleet in a sig- 
nal shortly after their arrival. 


ee HE 
Vagdalena Bay, Mexico, March 25, 1908. 


Target practice, the climax of the days, 
weeks and months of preparatory work, is an 
assured success. Fire-control and “ping-pong” 
practice occupied the time and minds, and fur- 
nished the subject of conversation, for “all 
hands,” from the admiral down, during the 
days spent at sea since the fleet’s departure 
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from Hampton Roads. Entertainments, sight- 
seeing, and the generous hospitality of the 
homage-rendering southern countrymen visited, 
only served as momentary diversion from the 
ali-important execution of the many necessary 
details of preparation, installation, and hours 
of monotonous drills at the guns upon the 
proper handling of which a great nation looks 
for its security. 

Each ship is a city in itself, connected with 
its sister-ships by means of fluttering flags and 
buzzing wireless messages, and hums with the 
work of its several harmonizing departments, 
each strivingsalong a different line for the 
same goal—perfection; and that perfection: is 
demonstrated and judged from the reports 
upon and following her record target practice. 

Immediately upon arrival at Magdalena Bay 
on March 12 previously designated ships com 
menced coaling, others laid out the four ranges, 
while ships carrying torpedoes exercised at 
torpedo practice. On the evening of the 15th 
the second mail was received from home. On 
the 17th information was received by wireless 
from the enterprising San Francisco /Ewaminer 
that it had been definitely decided by the 
Navy Department to send the fleet home via 
Manila, Australia and the Suez, with date of 
departure from San Francisco set for about 
July 1, 1908. 

On March 17 the 
bama and Maine 
ranges for practice 


Kansas, Ala- 
their respective 
and 6-pounders 


Vermont, 
went on 
with 1 


and the 3”, 5", 6”, 7”, 8”, 12” and 13” guns. 
The range was 1,600 yards, and the shells 


found their way through the canvas targets 
with the usual remarkable accuracy so charac 
teristic of the American man-behind-the-gun. 
Many of the men had never before seen the 
flash of great charges of smokeless pow 
der, heard the deafening roar, or felt the con 
cussion of great guns. And yet such men as 
these quickly throw off their “gun-shy,” and 
become the finest great-gun marksmen in the 
world. Following the ships above named came 
the Louisiana, Illinois, Kearsarge, Georgia, 
Kentucky, Minnesota, Ohio, Rhode Island 
Missouri, Virginia, New Jersey, and the Con- 
necticut. Night practice with 3-inch and 6 
pounders followed the day’s firing, and then 
the mining practice. Strong competition be 
tween the ships is encouraged by the Navy 
Department by awarding to the ship making 
the highest score a gunnery trophy. The ship 
winning this trophy at the record target prac 
tice each spring wears at her foremast a red 
pennant with a black ball in its center. The 
Alabama won the first season’s honors among 
the battleships, in 1904, and held it for one 
year, when it went to the Wisconsin because 
of the latter’s splendid work. In 1907 the 
Illinois claimed the prize after making an un- 
heard-of record with her big guns. The re 
ports of the present practice, which was fin- 
ished on March 25, show a record very much 
in favor of the Kentucky. 

The record target practice over, the ad 
miral makes his personal inspection of the 
ships of his fleet, adding another page to the 
history of the famous cruise of Uncle Sam’s 
war-dogs. All minds are now turned toward 
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the future movements of the fleet. .The itin 
erary of the trip to San Francisco is as fol- 
lows: 


Leave Magdalena Bay, April 11. 

At San Diego, April 14 to 18. 

At San Pedro Bay, April 18. 

At Long Beach, Santa Monica 
donda, April 19-25. 

At Santa Barbara, April 25-30. 

At Santa Cruz, May 1-4. 

Arrive at San Francisco, Cal., May 5. 


Hi. RR. #1. 


U.S: & Ohio, 
Magdalena Bay, Mexico, April 6, 1908. 
Dear Editor: 

The voyage around South America has been 
one of pleasure and excitement to most of us. 
I believe Rio was the most interesting place 
visited, though the bull-fight at Lima, Peru, 
given by the President of Peru in honor of 
the fleet, will be remembered a long time by 
every man who witnessed it. After each bull 
was killed, the bluejackets would rush to get 
the “banderillas’ for souvenirs. The “ban 
derillas’” are round shafts of wood, about two 
and one-half feet in length, which are plunged 
into the animal’s body to goad him to fury. 

We have an athletic club on this ship to 
which all the members of the crew belong. Its 
object is to promote sports and amusement for 
the entertainment of officers and crew, not only 
of our own ship, but of all the others as well. 
On April 4 we gave a “smoker,” including 
some boxing bouts; Smith and Knabb, of the 
Ohio, lightweight boxers, fought to a draw; 
Value, of the Kearsarge, and Cressafulli, of the 
Vissouri, fought for the squadron feather 


Photo by C. E. Barker, U. S. N. 


RAISING “OLD GLORY” ON THE SOUTH DAKOTA AT 


weight championship. Value won in the fifth 
round on a foul. Geron, //linois, and Meyers, 
of the Ohio, ended the lightweight exhibition 
bout, with a draw; Dunn, of the //linois, won 
the second squadron lightweight championship 
over Peterson of the Minnesota, in six 2-minute 
rounds. Ney, of the Kentucky, won the mid- 
dleweight championship of second squadron 
over Dickerson, of the Olio, in eight 2-minute 
rounds. Neely, Ohio, won the heavyweight 
second squadron championship over Magnum, 
ot the Kentucky. Besides the above we had 
bag-punching exhibition by “Blink,” a_pedi- 
gree bulldog owned by Boatswain Dale, oi the 
Ohio. After the bouts refreshments were 
served. Music by the ship's band. 1. ae 


U. S. S. Minnesota, 


Magdalena Bay, April 8, 1908. 


“With a stage erected on the forecastle, the 
crew of this ship were able on April 7 to pre 
sent the first minstrel entertainment to men of 
other ships after arrival at Magdalena Bay. 
The stage was of regulation size, with canvas 
roof, front and back curtains, wings and 
screens, with original and fantastic scenic ef- 
fects. The drop curtain was formed by two 
huge American flags, and the back curtain 
pictured the forecastle of a ship, with a back- 
ground of blue sea. The paintings on the 
proscenium and wings were of fabled sea 
monsters in vivid hues. A row of 
footlights was in front, and a ship's search 
light mounted on the lower top of the fore- 
mast supplied a brilliant spotlight. King Nep- 
tune, wearing gaudy robes and crown, and 
carrying his trident, presided, surrounded by a 
court of fantastically decorated men in male 
and female attire. The program consisted of 


electric 


MARE ISLAND, JAN. 27, 1908 
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monologues, solos, duets, quartet singing, 
Spanish and clog dancing, burlesque and com- 
edy skits, glee club, and other numbers. ‘The 
chorus was ludicrous, and an impersonation of 


a Spanish dancer was very clever.” 


The sentiment expressed by Rear Admiral 
Thomas—and printed elsewhere in this issue— 
is not his first expression in favor of publicity. 
There never has been an officer more sincerely 
interested in the good of the service than he. 
Quick to give credit where due, he has helped 
many an enlisted man to a higher ambition, 
and by his own example has taught others to 
do likewise. Rear Admiral Thomas is one of 
the warmest friends The Bluejacket has ever 
had, and that is because, to quote his own 
words, he “welcomes any effort to acquaint the 
public more thoroughly with the service.” 


The six ships of the U. S. 
flotilla arrived at Magdalena Bay on April 6, 
one day earlier than expected. The little fleet 
completed a meritorious cruise—and one sec 
ondary only to that of the battleships which 
preceded it. 


torpedo-boat 


It is declared that the cruise of so many 
men in company around the southern continent 
has developed a 100-per-cent. increase in sea- 
manlike efficiency among them. <A_ smaller 
fleet on the familiar drill grounds of the Carib- 
bean could have had no such stimulus and 
achieved no such progress as has this great 
fleet, every man of which has felt that the 
eyes of the nation at home were following 
him, and that, however modest his station, he 
must bear himself worthily as an American 
sailor in the stoutest squadron that ever flew 
the Stars and Stripes. 


“The world will be astounded when the 
facts come out,” said Lieutenant H. D. White, 
the special representative of the Navy Depart 
ment at the target firing of the fleet, upon his 
return to San Francisco. 


From the Pennsylvania comes the infor- 
mation that the crew received plenty of “lib- 
erty” at Puget Sound. It was expected that 
the ship would leave for other ports during 
the first week in May. On March 17 boxing 
contests were held on board and as usual the 
Pennsylvania came out ahead. 


The U. S. S. Jilinois holds the battleship 
target trophy, won at the spring practice last 
vear, but in the fall work the gunners of the 
Maine and the Louisiana accomplished won- 
derful results. The latter, which is a sister- 
ship to the Connecticut, and is armed with the 
most modern of the 12-inch rifles, won over 
$2.000 in prize money last fall, and practically 
all of her gun-pointers won increased pay 
varying from $2 to $5 per month. 


When the battleship fleet reaches Australia, 
according to a report from the Navy Depart- 
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ment, a squadron wiil remain at Sydney, and 
the second squadron, composed of the fastest 
ships, will proceed to Melbourne. 


When the fleet reaches San Francisco on 
May 6 officers and enlisted men will find ample 
provision for rendezvous during their leisure 
hours, the officers at the reception rooms of 
the Fairmount and St. Francis hotels, and the 
men at a club especially set aside for their use. 
lhe review of the fleet by Secretary of the 
Navy Metcalf is scheduled for Friday, May 8. 
In the afternoon there will be boat races and 
in the evening a banquet. Observation cars 
will carry the men for a long sight-seeing ride 
on May 13, and four hundred others will make 
an excursion to San José, Stanford University, 
and the fruit orchards. Five hundred men will 
be taken on a trip to Vallejo. 


Che results of a regatta held in Magdalena 
Bay, shortly before the departure of the fleet 
for San Diego, were as follows: Pulling race 
(Battenburg Cup, 10-mile, and the Belmont 
Cup, 2-mile), won by the Loutstana boats; 
Jamestown Cup, won by the officers of the 
Georgia; Havana Cup, won by J/issouri’s gig: 
Dunlap Cup (2-mile), won by Alabama 
marines; dinghy race, won by gunner’s mates 
of the Minnesota; Brebbel Cup, won by engi- 
neer force of the Kentucky; sailing barge race, 
won by the Connecticut; sailing launch race, 
won by the Vermont over a t0-mile course; 
and the New Jersey and Maine tied in a 3 
mile sailing gig race; this race will be decided 
by another race at San Diego. The Minnesota 
won a rudderless cutter race, and the Maine 
the whaleboat race. 


buried 
\pril 
was 
the 


Altenkirch was 
Jay from the Vermont on 
heart disease. This 


from 
from the fleet while in 


Fireman, first class, 
at Magdalena 
IT. He died 
the fourth burial 
hay. 


The U. S. S. Maryland outdistances all of 
her competitors among the armored cruisers 
of the Pacific with a percentage of 78.89 hits 
out of a possible 100, with all classes of guns. 
The Tenne comes next, with a percentage 
of 68.24 hits; the Colorado third. with 63.68; 
the Pennsylvania fourth, with 57.80: the [lest 
Virginia fifth, with 55.70; and the IVashington 
last, with 55.50 hits. 


According to a newspaper dispatch, the 
Louisiana, Minnesota, Alabama, Illinois and 
Kentucky made remarkable records at target 
practice in Magdalena Bay, and the average 
of shooting of leading ships was about 1.5 
hits per gun per minute with 12-inch guns, 
nearly three hits with 8-inch rifles, five hits 
with 7-inch rifles, 8.1 with 6-inch, and more 
than 12 hits with the 3-inch. The Louisiana 
made 1.7 hits with her 12-inch guns and 5.3 
with her 7-inch. The Kentucky made three 
hits with her 8-inch and 8.3 with her 6-inch. 
Some of the 3-inch guns of the fleet made as 
high as 12.5 hits. Practically every ship in the 


Whatever may be said against our battleships it is a matter of great 
pride that our bluejackets in the art of gunnery are unequaled. 











fleet eclipsed her previous record, despite the 
fact that the practice this year was more dif- 
ficult than ever before. All defects in per- 
sonnel and materiel were counted against the 
ship, whereas until this year any defect due to 
materiel was counted out in summing up the 
scores, 

One of the shells fired during the target 
practice hit a great whale, which later was 
thrown up on the beach. It measured about 
forty-five feet in length, and is considered the 
largest whale ever seen dead in Southern Cali- 
fornia. 


Chefoo has practically been determined on 
as the port of call of the fleet in China. 


The hospital ship Relief will accompany the 
fleet on its cruise around the world. 


\ccording to The Gopher, the 12-inch guns 
of the U. S. S. Minnesota did very well during 
the recent practice, and but for an unavoid- 
able mishap in the after-turret these guns 
would have raised the previous record of their 
class. The 7-inch guns were the last to fire, 
twelve in number; each one had a string of ten 
shots, divided between two pointers. Seven 
of these guns were fired—7o shots, 70 hits. 


Our bluejackets found an odd condition in 
Chili, where they handed their street-car fares 
to women conductors and where the chamber 
maid work in hotels was performed by men. 


On March 14, as told in The Kentucky 
Budget, the preliminary bouts for the fleet 
championship of the several classes were held 
on board the U. S. S. Connecticut. Besides 
officers and men from the fleet, there was 
present a large number of reporters from the 
San Francisco and other papers. The first 
bout was between Roach and Armour, of the 
Connecticut, and was declared a draw at end 
of fourth round. Kennet and Beyer, also of 
the Connecticut, fought four rounds, the de 
Kennet. Ryan and 


cision being given to 

Crowley, of the Georgia, fought four rounds, 
the fight ending with Ryan the winner. Two 
mess attendants, Jones and Thompson, from 


the Connecticut, furnished the fun of the even 
dng, the fight being won by Thompson. Mas 
ter-at-Arms P. Slossburg, of the New Jersey, 
defeated Ship’s Cook D. Couch, of the Con 
necticut, in the third round of what was to be 
a six-round fight. 


The chief of police at Punta Arenas re 
ported to the American officers, after the de 
parture of the fleet. that “the crew of the 
ships of the Grand Republic have shown ours 
a spirit of order and discipline worthy of all 
praise, for, notwithstanding that 15.000 men 
were ashore in groups dailv, there has not been 
registered in the books of the police commis 
sion a single grave act of disorder that was 
traceable to the men of your squadron.” 


One of the finest records in shooting ever 
made is credited to the Albany and the 
rapidity of fire was not a bit lessened by the 
fact that the entire crew had fresh vaccination 
marks on their arms. 
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The Evening Star, of Washington, in a 
recent editorial called attention to the preva- 
lent deep interest the nation feels for every- 
thing naval. Practically every newspaper in 
the land is a naval auxiliary. Thousands of 
boys and girls trudging to and from school 
and at play in the streets and parks wear on 
their arms naval insignia, the insignia of petty 
officers. Not a child wears the insignia of the 
Army, and yet that of non-commissioned of- 
ficers is just as handsome, just as patriotic, 
and stands for just as glorious memories and 
traditions. It is believable that the naval press 
agefits have been busier than their Army 
brothers. 


The muzzle of one of the Missouri’s guns 
blew off while at target practice in Magdalena 
Bay. That is the only accident so far re- 
corded. It remains true that the deck of an 
American warship is a safer place than the 
sidewalks of a city street. 


* * * The boys have enjoyed the cruise 
around, and have always welcomed The Blue- 
jacket when the mails came. I do not think 
we could get along without The Bluejacket. 
Ss. H. W——. 
U. S. S. Alabama, 


Magdalena Bay, Mexico, April 3, 1908. 


TATTOOING 


Tattooing originated as an adornment of 
uncivilized peoples. It is far common 
among them to-day than it was formerly, 
partly through the influence of missionaries, 
of public sentiment, and government inter- 
ference. On the other hand, the total ex- 
tent of this habit, Dr. Farenholt, in the 
United States Medical Bulletin says, has prob- 
ably never been greater than it is at the 
present time. Although it may be there is 
a slight decrease in the percentage of tat- 
tooed persons adopting the sea as a means 
of livelihood, there is certainly a marked in- 
crease among those who travel, and even 
among those who live at a distance from 
the influences of the sea. There is hardly 
any large city that does not have one or 
more professional tattooers. 

Dr. Farenholt examined the enlistment 
records of 3,572 men, being the enlistments 


less 


on the Jndependence for eight and one-half 
vears. They show that the percentage 
found tattooed on examination for second 


and subsequent enlistments was 53.61, and 
the percentage found tattooed on examina- 
tion for first enlistment was 23.01. The 
opinion is expressed that about 60 per cent. 
of persons who have served over ten years 
in the navy are tattooed. 

Dr. Farenholt says it is not fair to as- 
sume from the figures presented that 23 
per cent. of all male citizens are tattooed, 
as a considerable proportion of applicants 
for enlistment are seafaring men. He was 
surprised to find so many. Probably 8 per 
cent. of the recruits who are tattooed de- 
nied having been at sea or even having 
lived in seaport towns 
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Just before the target record shooting be- 
gins on a United States battleship a calm, a 
stillness, comes over the ship. Men steady 
themselves with a supreme effort to keep cool, 
and the spirit of do or die takes possession of 
the ship, and as the guns go bang, bang and 
boom, boom you'd think these officers and men 
had done nothing else all their lives but shoot 
off projectiles and it was as much a matter of 
course with them as getting their breakfasts. 
All hands are now smiling, and good cheer 
pervades every compartment, and it’s “That's 
fine, Bill!’ “Hit ’em again!” “Sock it to 
‘em! “Soak ’er!” “You're doin’ great!” 
“Never mind; that’s only one miss!” “Bully 
boy !” 

\nd when the target is brought on board 
between the runs to be repaired for use again 
vou can understand why the men crowd around 
it, while the umpires examine the rents to see 
if they made any mistake in their decisions, 
and you can also enter into the feelings of 
some young fellow who has done the shooting 
at it and has to repair it, as he looks at it and 
sees only three hits, for example, out of five 
shots, while he fairly moans: “I’ll never get 
over this as long as I live. I thought I was 
on the target, and don’t see how I missed it.” 
And you can also enter into the feelings of 
pride and exultation of another youngster as 
he mends his target with every shot a hit and 
done in the fastest time ever known, while his 
mates slap him on the back and say: “Great 
work, Bob! Great work!’ And when he 
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finishes his mending and catches the eye of 


the newspaper correspondent on 
know how he feels when he 
touches his hat and says: 

“You know, my home, sir, is in a little town 
in the center of Ohio. I don’t suppose our 
country papers print your articles, but I know 
my people and friends, and I guess all the 
town, would be glad to know how well I did 
and would like to see my picture in the paper, 
sir.’ Well, you feel sorry that you have to 
tell him that you are not allowed to give re- 
sults of the target shooting, or to mention 
names, or to say whether any ship or any gun 
did well or badly. But when you tell him 
that in good time all his people and friends 
and neighbors are sure to find out about it, 
he smiles with great pride and says: 

“Thank you, sir. I guess we've got ‘em 
all skinned good and proper.”—New York Sun. 


YOUR MAGAZINE 


Every bluejacket is a newspaper correspond 
ent. He represents the best of all service pub- 
lications—ARMy AND Navy Lire. We can 
always give space to a good photograph, or to 
a letter containing facts which are of interest 
to enlisted men, their families and_ friends. 
The best way to ensure your people reading 
about you is to have them subscribe for Army 
AND Navy Lire (only $1.50 a year) and to 
remember always that there is space in The 
Bluejacket department of this magazine for 
you. Jt ts your magazine. 


board, 
comes up 


Vy‘ gu 
and 





THE 


CLEANLINESS 


Regarding your quotation under the head- 
ing of “A White Ship,” by Kicker Bartholo- 
mew, of Admiral Evans’ squadron, in the 
March number. The kicker is evidently out of 
place; he should have shipped on some tramp 
steamer or sailing ship rounding the Horn, 
or in a sealer or whaler; preferably, I think, 
in a whaler. There he would have all the 
advantages of work and none of the trying 
disadvantages of the cleanliness that so ap 
palls him. 

Fortunately, those who have to live on board 
ship realize that in order to maintain the 
health of the ship's company, that high stand 
ard of cleanliness of which we are so proud is 
a necessity which even the good housewife 
realizes from one week's end to the other 

Respectfully, 


Wo. 


Commander, U. S. 


P. WHITE, 
Vavy 


THE RIGHT SPIRIT 
U. S. S. West Virginia, 
Mare Island, Cal., March 29, 


Many of the crew were grieved to note in 
the last March issue of The Bluejacket that 
the only letter sent in for publication from 
this ship was a “kick,” an anonymous one, 
and they regret that the writer of it was not 
game enough to sign his “grouch.” We have 
been here for over a month, during which time 
no one of the crew has been refused a fur- 
lough or “‘liberty” when entitled to it. Every 
dance and entertainment has been encouraged 
with liberal leave of absence for the men. 
“Kicker Bartholomew,” of your March issue, 
would be in the height of his glory at present 
on this ship, because our decks are crowded 
with workmen who are making alterations, 
and, having no water pressure, it is impossible 
to make the [Vest lirginia “‘the white ship 
with bright trimmings,” as she appeared when 
visiting the different ports on our cruise. It 
was found take on board 
600 tons of coal before coming here, and, to 
show you how this ship is handled, we were 
given plenty of time to do it in and were not 
rushed to clean ship. <All our boats were 
taken ashore and returned after the coal battle, 
and so pretty and white that 
would run away if he saw them. 

This ship has nearly comp!eted her small 
arm target practice, and the men were given 
liberal time at the butts. While going through 
the strenuous performance of drill and target 
practice in Magdalena Bay our officers did 
everything they could to relieve the 
monotony in that out-of-the-way place. Fish 
ing, swimming, baseball and camping parties 
were daily routine, camping parties some- 
times leaving the ship on Friday and re 
maining on until Monday following. 
There restrictions as to direction or 
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necessary to some 


‘Bartholomew” 


possibly 


shore 
were no 
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action while away from the ship. A picture of 
one of these happy crowds, with broiled lob- 
sters and baked fish in the foreground, is 
shown on page 622. ‘Taken altogether, our 
stay in Magdalena Bay was much like a sum 
mer vacation, and if we only knew the identity 
of our anonymous “Mud,” it would not be 
hard to explain his dissatisfaction. Convinc- 
ing proof of the home qualities of this ship is 
found in the fact that it is onlv with difficulty 
that volunteers can be separated from us for 
recruiting duty details. 

In speaking of “unsofisticated shipmates” 
“Mud” must have referred to the last draft. 
What ship is there that has not got a “last 
draft”? “Sea Kid.” 


THE FLAG OF THE CHESAPEAKE 


By James Riley 


The flag that fluttered at the peak 
When Lawrence, fighting, fell; 

And left the words that ever speak, 
Is coming home to dwell. 


Is coming with its record true, 

lo sister flags revealed; 

That dauntless down the heaving blue, 
Wave stars on larger field. 


Is coming with those grand old stars 
That *bove the cannon’s smoke 
Shrouds rent and flying—broken 
And crumbling oak 


spars, 
decks of 


Defiance flaunted in the sun, 

hat sickened for an hour; 

When for its moment England won 
Victory’s red dower. 


\n empty honor for a fight, 
\ flag aflame at fall! 

Some blazing stars that left 
In hearts that heard their call 


their light, 


The watcher on his native crag, 
Warm in the setting sun, 
Beheld at sea his falling flag 
Heard Honor’s parting gun. 


h 
gh, 


He saw in faith its impress hi 
Emblazoning with its stars 
lhe circling deeps of Freedom’s sky, 
\nd martial round of Mars 


Night closed on that historic hour 
Whose glory e’er shall be 
lhe story of a risen power, 


With motto on the sea 


rhe words of Lawrence, dying then, 
Have passed from lip to lip. 

And still our captains and our men, 
Cry “Don't give up the ship!” 
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CHOW TIME AT CAMP 


CAMPING 


Camping life on the Pacific Coast has fur- 
nished our bluejackets with a new and novel 
way to enjoy their liberties while distant from 
Parties leave the ship with 


civilized points, 
Government tents, provisions, rifles and am- 
munition, and stay away from two to five days. 
There is plenty of chance to rough it, and 


very little restriction. One of these parties is 
mentioned in our West Virginia letter in this 
and the Grand Cafion of the Colorado 
also describes the fun enjoyed by such parties. 
Fishing, mountain climbing and “sleeping in” 
as long as a man wishes are privileges here- 
tofore enjoyed by but few. 


The U. S. S. Louisiana minstrels gave a 
pleasant performance on their ship on Wash 
ington’s Birthday, while at Callao. Many of 
the men from other ships were present. 


issue, 


Charles F. Dowling, of the U. S. S. Mis- 
souri, died on board that ship on the morning 
of March 25 of tuberculosis. Some time before 
his death he had been removed to the after 
bridge, where he was given plenty of fresh 
air, though screened with canvas curtains to 
protect him from the wind. He was a native 
of Eau Claire, Wis., and was born on May 28, 
1888. He had reached the rate of seaman. He 
was a likeable fellow anda favorite among the 
men, especially those of the third division, to 
which he belonged. The funeral services were 
conducted from the ship by the Rev. Father 
Gleeson, and the remains were interred on 
shore at Magdalena Bay. Nine boats con- 
veyed the funeral party to the beach. A de 
tachment from the Mexican gunboat Tam- 
pico, and Captain Merriam, with many of the 
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PRICKLY-HEAT, 
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MAGDALENA BAY, MEXICO, FEB., 


1908. 


officers of the Missouri, attended. The coffin 
was taken from the landing on a gun-carriage 
to the settlement burying ground, where the 
body was laid to rest with full military honors. 
All the flags in the harbor were at half-mast 
during the funeral ceremonies. 


the Missouri writes: 
The reception accorded to the men of our 
fleet at Callao and Lima, in Peru, was not 
equaled during the voyage. Every Peruvian 
seemed glad that we came, glad that the ships 
were in the harbor, and the men ashore re- 
ceived every attention to give them a good 
time and a pleasant “liberty.” 


A correspondent on 


An admirer of The Bluejacket on board the 
U. S. S. Buffalo, in writing of our magazine, 
says: “Your efforts with The Bluejacket to- 
ward a higher standard for the enlisted men 
have not been wasted. You have laid the 
foundation, the corner-stone, of a work that 
«will live in the memory of many in years to 
come, not only among those for whom the 
work has been done, but among those who 
otherwise might never have had an oppor- 
tunity to learn what a good quality of man the 
Navy wants, and gets, for its ships.” 


ABOUT ANONYMOUS LETTERS 


We desire to call the attention of our readers 
to two anonymous letters received during the 
month from the battleship fleet. The first one 
is dated March 27, at Magdalena Bay, but 
does not give the name of the ship. The letter 
does not amount to much, in that it is an un- 
just one, casting reflections on the service 
without specifying any particular grievance, 











and accusing The Bluejacket of toadying to 
the officers because we do not print unsigned 
“kicks” coming to us from the fleet. “Jf your 
inimitable magazine,” this writer asks, “is de- 
voted to the interests of the enlisted per- 
sonnel, why do you invite us to put our necks 
ita halter by signing our names to kicks, as 
it would most assuredly do.” We have never 
toadied to officers or to any other class of 
men, and the halter used, had we published 
some of the mean, contemptible letters sent in 
to The Bluejacket by men ashamed to sign 
them, would have been the one around our 
own editorial neck, and public opinion would 
have pulled the string to send us off the scaf- 
fold. But enough of this. Here is the other 
letter, and it is the kind we shall always be 
glad to publish, signed or unsigned. It comes 
from the Rhode Island, and is dated at Mag- 
dalena Bay on March 29: 

“As I have been a silent reader of your most 
highly appreciated magazine since June, I 
think it is time for some one to speak from 
this ship. If you start out to find a better ship 
than this one is, or a happier ship’s company 
than the one in which I feel myself honored 
to be included, then you will have to search a 
long time. We have just completed target 
practice, and although we made but one record 
(3-pounder), all our pointers qualified with 
the exception of two, which is a very good 
showing, anyway, although we expected to 
make a record with our 12-inch guns. 

“But I must not forget to say a word about 
the uniform question, for, now that the re 
porters have voiced all possible objections to 
the clothes we wear, perhaps the boys who 
wear the clothes and pay for them can get a 
word in edgewise. The question has been 
argued from one end to the other on this ship. 
and there has not been one objection, with the 
exception that many of the men object to 
wearing whites while at work, especially dirty 
work, and, if I may express my poor opinion, 
I think that, if a vote were taken in the fleet, 
nearly every man would favor the abolition of 
whites except for parade and muster purposes. 
Why wear white clothes during coaling ship? 
It only makes more work for us. If your 
magazine is instrumental in procuring for us 
a dungharee working suit for the deck force, 
as well as for the fire-room force, you will 
earn the heart-felt gratitude of the enlisted 
men of the most glorious navy in the world.” 


This letter was signed: “From one who 
wears, and is proud of, the uniform of the 
United States Navy.” 


CROAKERS 


In every large body of men there is bound 
to be some note of discord and lack of har- 
mony, and of course it is a mistake to think 
that in the great fleet there are no discon 
tented men. It will not hurt, however, to show 
just how others on the same ship with dis- 
contented men view their grumblings. A cor 
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respondent on board the U. S. S. ——, 
never mind the name; it may be your own 
ship—says there is a discontented feeling 
among some of the petty officers which he 
cannot fathom, and is due, he believes, to the 
large number of “short-time” men accompany- 
ing the fleet. They are anxious to be free for 
a few months, and possibly the same men 
would have registered a howl and loud pro 
test had they been asked at Hampton Roads 
to give way to long-time men. Our corre- 
spondent says: “You know the kind of men 
some of the biggest Navy kickers are. You 
could not fire them far enough away from the 
Navy with a 16-inch gun to stop them from re 
enlisting, provided the doctor will let them. 
While they growl about the smallest little 
trifles, they set a bad example to the new men, 
who get the impression that it is best to 
growl and that complaints will effect the 
quickest remedies. Of course, we have many 
men who do their duty cheerfully up to the 
last hour, but it saps their own ambition to 
hear others complaining about too much work, 
coaling ship, too much noise by the band, too 
much liberty or entertainments on shore. 

“This has been a pleasant trip all the way 
through—the chance of a lifetime to make a 
world’s tour with every routine action her 
alded as a noteworthy feat by the public. Of 
course, we have had our share of trials and 
hardships, but those of the past are gone, and 
future ones we had better not expose until 
we have to. Sometimes it is our lot to fall in 
with an officer whose manner and method of 
command is not conducive to contentment 
among those under him, but why worry about 
such, when we know that every man is liable 
to be changed to another ship at any time? 
lhen, again, such officers are handling their 
men with the best of intentions—if they are 
wrong, some incident, or perhaps a kind friend, 
will put them wise, and we move again as 
smoothly as possible.” 


“WIRELESS” TROUBLES 


A “wireless” operator in the Navy informs 
this magazine that each operator in the Navy 
has received instructions to use no other than 
the Continental code in sending messages after 
January I of this year, except by special au- 
thority of his commanding or signal officer, in 
individual cases. Compliance with this order 
seems to work a hardship on some of the men, 
especially those who learned the Morse code 
before they entered the Navy. Not only is the 
Morse code quicker, says our correspondent, 
and more easily understood than the other, 
but it requires about two-thirds less power to 
send a message, and when measured in watts 
this makes a considerable difference in the 
electrical end of the outfit. The Continental 
code, it is said, was adopted when the coherer 
was in use in wireless, because it contains no 
spaced letters, as does the Morse code. It was 
the best system then, but preference for it 
should have passed away with the coherer. 
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lhe Morse code is the quickest and the cheap 

way to send a “wireless” and 
should be the one used. 

While the fleet was in the Atlantic some of 
the ships exchanged flashes with New York 
and Fire Island stations over a distance of 
1,300 miles, by the Morse code. In receiving 
words over such a distance it is impossible to 
get each letter infallibly, but even when atmos 
pheric disturbances the of one or 
more letters. with the Morse code the follow 


est message, 


cause loss 


ing letters will usually indicate the missing 
ones. Not so with the Continental code. It 
is claimed that a vote of the Navy wireless 


operators would show a decided preference for 
the Morse code. 

We will be glad to give space for the dis 
cussion of this subject in The Bluejacket de 


partment. 
SPORT! 


number of The Gopher, the 
Vinnesota’s publication, contains an 
of the bull-fight witnessed at Callao 
by thousands of our officers and men. It is to 
the credit of ovr fleet and nation that neither 
the officers nor men were particularly pleased 
with the gory exhibition, and the withdrawal 
of Rear Admiral Chas. M. Thomas from the 
scene before the fight was half over may have 
a great deal to do with impressing the hos 
pitable South Americans that there are other 
ways of entertaining our naval men than by 
cruelly tormenting animals under the cloak of 
sport. The editor of The Gopher thus ex- 
presses it: “What savage cruelty, what in- 
humanity is this that can find pleasure in such 


The March 
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account 


frightful scenes, that can wreathe the lip in 
smiles while poor dumb animals are blind 
folded and = spurred remorselessly to their 


death !” 
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WEEKLY INSPECTION 


AT 


THE TRAINING 





NEWPORT NOTES 


Beginning with this issue of ARMY AND 
Navy Lire, there will be sent to Navy sub- 
scribers each month, included in their maga- 
zine, a list of the arrivals of apprentice seamen 
at training stations. 


On April 11 there were under training at 
this station a total of 1,277 apprentice seamen 
in the brigade, and 150 more still in deten 
tion. The majority of the brigade men had 
been at the station over two months here 
were also 17 buglers in the organization at the 
time. 


On April 13 a draft of eighty ordinary sea 
men was sent to the scout cruiser Birmingham, 
followed a day later by a draft of 50 to the 
Chester. Orders had been received to make up 
a draft of 350 men, which will, about May 1, 
take passage on the Prairie for Colon, where 
the men will sent across the isthmus to 
Panama, to be taken from there by the Buffalo 
to northern ports for distribution to the fleet. 
A number of chief petty officers will go with 
the draft for ultimate duty in the battleship 
fleet. 


be 


Very few men are at present available at 
Newport for duty as coal-passers, due in some 
degree to the fact that Newport gets all the 
minors, no matter at what station received, in 
order that they may take examination for the 
Jailey and The Bluejacket medals which are 
awarded annually f proficiency. 


for Conse 


quently, there are many men who are funda 
mentally disqualified, on account of age and 
build f 


from taking the rating of coal-passer. 
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DRILL OFFICERS AND INSTRUCTORS OF 
STATION, 


One of the recent candidates for the Bailey 
medal competition made the average of 97 per 
cent. He is an exceptionally apt young man, 
and there is no reason why he may not be 
come a commissioned officer in the Navy with 
in twelve years. It is up to him alone. 


I. Venetianer, one of the apprentice seamen 
in Chief Master-at-Arms Pauline’s division, is 
a graduate of the St. Marys, the New York 
State Nautical School ship. He is well up in 
navigation and kindred studies. His ambition 
is to become a commissioned officer, and he 
has a little better chance than the average in 
telligent boy to become one, as all that is 
needed is a clear brain and plenty of the red 
blood corpuscles in his veins. 


\ remarkable degree in marksmanship pro 
ficiency has been attained at this station by 
the apprentice seamen lately, the best record 
for the week ending April 11 being that of 
Chief Boatswain’s Mate Smith’s division—an 
average per man of 325 hits under the condi 
tions prescribed by the Navy Regulations. 
Newport is fortunate in possessing excellent 
target ranges—one of the things the station 
has never been stinted in. 


When a man has shown aptitude with the 
revolver and rifle, and indicates that he has 
the steady nerve and true eyes of the sharp 
shooter, a special note of the fact js made on 
his enlistment record, for the guidance and 
convenience of future commanding officers, 
who look to such men to fill the vacancies at 
guns and turrets. This is a result of the recent 
recommendation made by Captain Dillingham, 
the superintendent of the training service. 


The first open-air battalion drill of the sea- 
son was held on April 9, with Brigade Com- 
mander B. Smith in charge. 


APPRENTICE SEAMEN AT THE TRAINING 


NEW PORT 


The station ship Reina Mercedes was re- 
moved from her dock at the southeast end of 
the island and anchored in the bay on April 8. 
and on April Io she was taken in tow by two 
Government tugs and removed to the New 
York Navy Yard, where some overhaulin ill 
be given her. She is the Spanish ship 
was sunk at the mouth of Santiago h 
shortly after the destruction of Cervera’s flee 
She had been at one time a cruiser, and is 


roomy. With engines and boilers removed, 
’ 


and a comfortable house-deck, she proves an 
ideal receiving ship for men 


Special Lenten services were held at the 
station under direction of Chaplain William 
G. Cassard, U. S. N. Attendance was volun 
tary, and many were present at each service 


Among the new buildings asked for in the 
Naval Appropriation Act for the coming fiscal 
year is a large pavilion for drill purposes at 
the Newport station. Some work in grading 
and draining has already been done on the 
site of the building. which will cover an area 
of about 400 x 200 feet. This place is between 
the Barracks “A” and Barracks “C™ groups 
of training buildings. The building will have 
sliding shutter walls, so that it can be thrown 
open on all sides in warm weather. The esti 


mated cost of the structure is about $200,000 


While ample facilities are afforded gunners 
of our ships in the Pacific for practice with 
great guns, there is no satisfactory range avail 
able for small-arm practice. On the Atlantic 
the men have available at Guantanamo the 
finest target ranges for small arms in the 
world. 


Henry Cosvielle, chief master-at-arms of the 
Rhode Island, was the first enlisted man to 
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SCRUBBING CLOTHES AT THE 


reach San Francisco, arriving on the Relief 
on April 8, 


Recruiting at present is very slow. Maybe 
they are waiting for the increased pay and 
25-year retirement inducements to become 
available. 


R. M. Swain and R. D. Swain, C. M. Wil- 
liard and R. R. Williard, brothers, are in the 
same room in Barracks “A,” at this station. 


now at 


Apprentice Seaman W. G. Hill, 
Newport, is a wonderful imitator of a fast- 
approaching 40-H. P. car. His honk makes 
every one jump who hears it. He says he 
was hit by an automobile once, and it is pure 
philanthropy which prompts him to get others 
trained to get out of the way. Very kind of 
him. To make things more realistic, Johnson, 
the barber, has been asked to use gasoline on 
this man’s face when shaving him. 


NORFOLK NOTES 


The U. S. S. Hartford, Admiral Farragut’s 
old flagship, and for several years past used 
for the summer cruise of midshipmen, will 
soon be placed in commission for the same 
purpose. She will take fifty apprentice sea- 
men and several of our instructors, Chief Boat- 
swain’s Mate C. Fowler, Chief Master-at-Arms 
J. Horton and Chief Quartermaster F. Spear. 

Another draft of one hundred apprentice 
seamen has been transferred to the U. S. S. 
Jowa, now in ordinary at this yard. By the 
time the North Carolina is ready for com- 
missioning these men will have gained con- 
siderable knowledge of modern ship-life. Men 


LIFE 


TRAINING STATION, NEWPORT. 


sent to her are continued under instruction in 
seamanship, especially ground tackle, etc., sig- 
nals and ordnance. This is an idea in the right 
direction, and the men when they go to the 
North Carolina will have forgotten all about 
“Up and down stairs,” “looking out of the 
window,” “ knocking your nut against the ceil- 
ing,” etc. 


It is expected that at least six hundred ap- 
prentice seamen will be transferred from this 
place about May Ist for dispersion to the ships 


of the Atlantic and Pacific fleets. They will 
go by the Prairie to Panama, and then over- 
and, where the Buffalo will receive them 
and take them north. Some of the instruc- 
tors from Norfolk will accompany the draft 
and remain on the other side. 


There are at present fourteen companies in 
the brigade—the largest number on hand for 
several years. When in line at brigade parade, 
the brigade extends from fence to fence on the 
drill-grounds and makes a fine appearance. It 
takes no more effort to handle a large number 
of men, than it does for a tactical battalion, 
and as a result the men are fully up to the 
usual standard, which means as good as the 
best. 


On April 15 Lieutenant Commander W. D. 
3rotherten, executive officer at this station, 
was detached, and reported on the U. S. S. 
Chester for duty as executive officer. Mr. 
Brotherton had been at this station for a 
period of two and one-half years, during which 
time he endeared himself to every man in the 
command by his spirit of fair-dealing and con- 
siderate bearing to all under circumstances 
which sometimes might have ruffled the best 
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of tempers. His loss here is regretted, and 
officers and enlisted men wish Mr. Brotherton 
a pleasant tour of sea-service. 

Chief Gunner’s Mate G. Dorsey has been 
transferred to the U. S. S. Salem at Boston. 
Three other chief petty officers have been sent 
to the Hartford. These men left behind them 
a large number of friends in Norfolk and 
vicinity. 


A case has just been decided by the Assist- 
ant Comptroller of the Treasury in which an 
enlisted man evidently made a miscalculation 
and re-enlisted just one day beyond the four 
months’ period in which he was entitled, upon 
re-enlistment, to honorable-discharge gratuity 
of four months and continuous service pay. 
The comptroller holds that he forfeits such 
benefits by a day’s delay. This should be a 
warning for others who like to sail too close 
to the wind, and while calendars never go 
wrong, there is a chance that you may be con- 
sulting an old one. In the above case, of 
course, is was the man’s own fault. 


The Omaha Daily News, in its issue of Feb- 
ruary 28, suggests that the men of the Army 
and Navy should be provided with useful em- 
ployment. “The men of the Navy should build 
the battleships they are to man, and the men 
of the Army should make the guns, great and 
small, they are to operate. So much, at least, 
might be done, and doubtless more work could 
be suggested after consideration.” Sure; why 
not have the men raise the food they eat, make 
the clothes they are to wear, and coin the 
money they are to spend, if the navy-yard 
people will permit appropriations, under these 
proposed conditions, with which to pay the 
Army and Navy? And while the bluejackets 
are building ships and the soldiers forging 
guns the Daily News should suggest that the 
workmen on shore out of a job be sent out to 
sea and coast for target practice. 


W. A. Mulrony, chief wireless operator on 
the U. S. S. Albany which broke the world’s 
record at target practice in Magdalena bay 
and editor of the Magdalena Tribune, is at 
Spokane on a visit to his mother, Mrs. J. P. 
Mulrony. He enlisted January 5, 1905, and 
his term expired April 10, 1908. He has not 
decided whether he will re-enlist to continue 
the cruise around the world. 


The U. S. S. Montana will soon receive a 
massive set of silver from the State for which 
she is named. 


Since the filling of the Navy complement of 
enlisted men many applicants have been turned 
away from recruiting offices. The best of 
them should not be discouraged, but stand by 
for resumption of recruiting. Any informa- 
tion which we can give intending recruits in 
these columns will be cheerfully given. 


The Chicago Examiner of April 5 describes 
a boat race between crews from the U. S. S. 
Illinois and U. S. S. Indiana, in which the 
latter’s men lost the race and a wager of 
$10,000. What we would like to know is how 
the Jndiana’s men got to Magdalena Bay and 
back without permission from their ship, which 
is at League Island, Pennsylvania! 

In these days of “less” things, the Ken- 
tucky Budget deplores the lack of a coalless 
battleship. Such a ship may become a reality 
sooner than we expect. 


One of the most recent attempts with a 
Navy publication, and a welcome one, is The 
Mascot, of the Alabama, of which we have 
received two copies. While in appearance it 
has not reached the usual man-of-war stand- 
ard, The Mascot is full of very interesting 
ship news, including a full account of the 
visit of the fleet to various western ports. 
Give more margin to your pages, Brother 
Werner. 


At the Charlestown Navy Yard, where all 
Navy anchors are forged, there has been re- 
ceived an order for furnishing the ships on 
the west coast with some of the largest an- 
chors in the world. Two of the anchors weigh 
17,600 pounds each, and singly are valued at 
nearly $3,000. Each link of the cables for 
anchors of this size weighs sixty pounds. 


So determined was E. J. Primmer, of 
Oriskany Falls, N. Y., to enlist that he ran 
many miles from his home to the recruiting 
station at Utica, and when informed that he 
lacked eleven pounds of the required weight, 
ran home again. Then he stopped running, 
took in ballast and plenty of sleep, and within 
a fortnight made up the weight deficiency. 


To an officer’s misjudgment of distance was 
due, on April 3, the loss of the British torpedo- 
boat destroyer Tiger, with thirty-three of her 
crew, in collision with the cruiser Berwick, off 


the Isle of Wight. 


The U. S. S. torpedo boat Blakely was 
struck by one of her own torpedoes while on 
the target range at Pensacola, Fla., on March 
30. The Blakely men are glad “it wasn't 
loaded.” 


The record of 25 hits out of 25 shots from an 8-inch gun demon- 
strates the remarkable proficiency in marksmanship of the U. S. naval 
gunners. 
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Ajax, Magdalena Bay, Mexico. 
Arethusa, Magdalena Bay, Mexico. 
Alexander, San Francisco, Cal. 

** Alabama, San Diego, Cal. 

Atlanta, Norfolk, Va. 

Albany, Mare Island, Cal. 

Alliance, Culebra, West Indies. 
Arkansas, Annapolis, Md. 

Annapolis, Vutuila, Samoa. 

Barry, Cavite, P. I. 

Blakely, Pensacola, Fla. 

Bainbridge, Cavite, P. I 

Brooklyn, League Island, Pa. 

Buffalo, San Francisco, Cal. 

Birmingham, Boston, Mass. 
Constellation, Newport, R. I. 
Cumberland, Newport, R. I. 

Cacsar, New York, N. Y. 
Chester, Portsmouth, N. H. 

Connecticut, San Pedro, Cal. 

Callac, Canton, China. 

Chauncey, Olongapo, P. I. 

Charleston, San Francisco, Cal. 

California, Bremerton, Wash. 

Chattanooga, Cavite, P. ] 
Chicago, Norfolk, Va. 
leveland, Shanghai, China. 
olorado, Bremerton, Wash. 
‘oncord, Olongapo, P. I. 

‘ulgoa, San Diego, Cal. 

Dale, Olongapo, P. I. 

Decatur, Olongapo, P. I. 

DeLong, Pensacola, Fla. 

Denver, Hong Kong, China. 

Des Moines, Port au Prince, Haiti. 

Dolphin, target practice, West Indies. 

Oubuque, Port au Prince, Haiti 

kagle, Haiti 
Franklin, Norfolk, Va. 

Goldsborough, Puget Sound, Wash. 

Georgia, San Pedro, Cal. 

Galveston, Olongapo, P. I 

Glacier, Mare Island, Cal. 

Helena, Olongapo, P. I. 
Hancock, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Hartford, Annapolis, Md. 
Hist, Annapolis, Maryland. 

Hull, Magdalena Bay, Mexico 
**ITopkins, Magdalena Bay, Mexico. 
Independence, Mare Island, Cal. 
Towa, Norfolk, Va. 

**IIlinois, San Pedro, Cal. 

*Idaho, Hampton Roads, Va. 

Intrepid, San Francisco, Cal. 

** Kansas, San Pedro, Cal. 

**K earsarge, San Pedro, Cal. 

** Kentucky, San Pedro, Cal. 
**Tawrence, Magdalena Bav, Mexico. 
Lancaster, League Island, Pa. 
Louisiana, San Pedro, Cal. 


~ EE 


San Francisco, California.” 
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VESSELS OF THE NAVY 







Note.—Address ships marked * in care of Postmaster, New York, N. Y. 
** should be addressed to the person, with the name of the ship, and “Pacific Station, via 
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Stationed April 18, 1908. 





Varyland, Bremerton, Wash. 

\Jaine. San Pedro, Cal. 

Wonadnock, Olongapo, P. I. 

Vinnesota, San Pedro, Cal. 

Marietta, target practice, West Indies. 
VWissourt, San Pedro, Cal. 
VWilkwaukee, Bremerton, Wash. 
Vonterey, Olongapo, P. I. 
Vayflower, Guantanamo, Cuba. 
Vontgomery, Charleston, S. C. 
\Wississipbi, League Island, Pa. 

Vina, Newport, R. 1. 

Vewark, Guantanamo, Cuba. 
Vebraska, Puget Sound, Wash. 

New Jersey, San Pedro, Cal. 

Nevada, Annapolis, Md. 

Vew Hampshire, New York, N. Y. 
Olympia, Norfolk, Va. 

Ohio, San Pedro, Cal. 

Pensacola, San Francisco, Cal 
*Paducah, target practice, West Indies 
Pennsylvania, Bremerton, Wash. 

Prairie, New York, N. Y. 

Philadelphia, Bremerton, Wash. 
Plunger, Newport, R. I. 

Panther, San Diego, Cal. 

Porter, Pensacola, Fla 
Reina Mercedes, New York, N. Y. (under 

going repairs). 
Richmond, Norfolk, Va. 

Relief, San Francisco, Cal. 

Rambow, Olongapo, P. I. 

Rhode Island, San Pedro, Cal. 

St. Louis, Puget Sound, Wash. 
Southery (prison ship), Portsmouth, N. H. 
Severn, Annapolis, Maryland. 

Samar, Hong Kong, China. 

Stewart, Magdalena Bay, Mexico. 

Supply, Guam, L. I. 

South Dakota, Bremerton, Wash 
lruxton, Magdalena Bay, Mexico. 

Thornton, Pensacola, Fla. 

Tacoma, New York, N. Y. 

Tingev, Pensacola, Fla. 

Tennessee, Tacoma, Wash 
Vermont, San Pedro, Cal. 
Villalobos, Hankow, China. 

lixen, Charleston, S. C 
Virginia, San Pedro, Cal. 

*IVashington, Seattle, Wash. 

Whipple, Magdalena Bay, Mexico. 
*lViulmington, Hong Kong, China. 
Wabash, Boston, Mass. 

West Virginia, Mare Island, Cal. 
Wisconsin, Puget Sound, Wash. 
Wolverine, Erie, Penny 
‘Yankee, Boston, Mass. 
Yankton, San Diego, Cal. 
Yorktown, Mare Island, Cal. 











Ships marked 
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INQUIRIES ANSWERED 


The requests of naval enlisted men for in- 
formation regarding good conduct medals, con- 
tinuous service certificates, war medals, and 
other information relevant to their service, will 
be answered as fully as possible in this column 
each month. 


W. S. D., West Virginia—You are entitled 
to good conduct medal for cruise ending July 
12, 1904. You will receive one which has been 
ordered from the engravers. 


A Correspondent, Newport—There is no 
William F. Langan in the service. 


W. C. R., U. S. S. Minnesota—There is no 
naval medical officer by the name of Bruce. 
We have been unable to learn the whereabouts 
of the enlisted man you mention. 


Mrs. J. B. W., Tenn.—If your son is on 
board the Tennessee, he must have received 
your letter, or it would have been returned 
from the dead-letter office. If you will place 
your name and address in corner of your next 
letter, it will be returned to you in case the 
boy’s whereabouts are not known on board 
ship. 


Boatswain's Mate—A manila rope is sup- 
posed to be as strong as steel, weight for 
weight. 


AIRSHIPS, PAST 


(Together with chapters on the use of bal- 
loons in connection with meteorology, photog- 
raphy and the carrier pigeon). By A. Hil- 
debrandt, Captain and Instructor in the Prus- 
sian Balloon Corps; translated by W. H. 
Story. Illustrated, 361 pages. Cloth, $3.50 


net. D. Van Nostrand Company, 23 Murray 
Street, New York. 


This is a most interesting work on an art 
which is of widespread interest and the 
practical development of which has been 
tremendous within the past decade. There 
are 222 illustrations, covering every known 
feature of air navigation and photographs 


Pothook, St. Paul—You are advised that it 
will be to your advantage to take a course in 
the yeoman school, as that is the best way to 
become perfectly familiar with the many forms 
and regulations of the various departments. 
You will not be required to handle ledgers, 
etc., but as captain’s clerk it will be well to 
know all about them. 


A, W., Duncansville—An honorable dis- 
charge can be given only to one who has com- 
pleted a full term of enlistment. An ordinary 
discharge is given to one who procures his 
discharge by purchase after one year’s service 
in the first cruise. 


CAP RIBBONS 


Will G., ship’s writer, U. S. S. Colorado, 
writes: “I will exchange cap ribbons from 
any of the ships of the U. S. Navy with any 
one who is desirous of getting a Colorado cap 
ribbon.” If you’re interested, write him direct. 


NOTICE 


During the past month we sent out many 
letters to our representatives and agents, giving 
the price of ARMy AND Navy Lire (including 
The Bluejacket) at $1.50 a year and single 
copies at 25 cents. It was decided by the man- 
agers of the publication later to make the price 
of single copies 15 cents. 


AND PRESENT 


taken from high altitudes. This survey of 
the development of the art is very timely. 
The author has not only had years of ex- 
perience in ballooning, but has diligently 
searched for historical facts, with the result 
that a large number of sources have been 
drawn upon which hitherto have not been ac- 
cessible to the general reader. This is not a 
technical text-book, but a rough sketch of 
the past and present state of the art of bal- 
looning and its application to scientific ends. 
It contains much which will promote a more 
intelligent understanding of the various prob- 
lems which are now calling for solution and 
which afford such a fruitful subject for dis- 
cussion in the daily press. There is both a 
pleasant interest and instruction to be found 
in this book. 
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The enlisted man is the backbone of our National Defense. 
lished in his interest, and in the interest of an all-service esprit.de corps. 
be glad to receive from men of the Army, wherever 
communications on service topics and incidents similar to those printed in this 
In all cases names must be given. 


humorous prose and verse. 


EXCHANGES AT ALL POSTS 


It is hoped by the army quartermasters to 
complete the installation of post exchanges 
at all army posts during the next fiscal year. 


It is not yet known what appropriation will 
be available for the purpose. A post ex- 
change takes the place of the army canteen 
abolished by law, with no chance, so far as 
army officers are able to discern, of its res- 
toration. At the same time in the plans 
which have been drawn for the post exchange 
buildings, provision is made for the canteen if 
it ever is re-established. The new plans for 
post exchange buildings include lecture halls 
or places where entertainments may be held, 
bowling alleys, billiard and pool rooms and 
a gymnasium, the latter being specially 
equipped out of a separate fund. Wherever 
possible instructors are employed to create 
more interest in the physical development of 
the enlisted men. Authority has recently 
been given to contract for a post exchange 
building to include a gymnasium and a bowl- 
ing alley at Fort Niagara, New York. There 
is already a post exchange building at Fort 
Hancock, New Jersey, and it is now pro- 
posed to install a gymnasium and bowling 
alleys, a contract for which will also be 
shortly awarded. Among the other con- 
struction works at army posts for which au- 
thority has been given this week is that of 
the new building to be used as a bakery at 
Fort Terry, New York. 


FORT TERRY 


Sergeant Jasper Garrison, R. A. and N. U., 
had quite a busy and enjoyable time since 
your last issue. Nine applications for mem- 
bership have been received and are now wait- 


This Department is estab- 
The Editor will 
photographs, 
issue, and 


stationed, clear solio 


ing final action of the garrison. On March 
15 the members were the guests at their club- 
room of Commissary Sergeant Corcoran, 
who, to thank them for past courtesies ex- 
tended to him, entertained them to a smoker, 
during which recitations by Comrade Lawlor 
and songs by Comrades Clark, Kaiser and 
Karaszi helped to make the occasion a most 
pleasant one. At the close of the smoker 
Comrade Corcoran was unanimously voted 
good and jolly fellow 

On March 22 the garrison had its quarterly 
smoker at their clubroom. Refreshments of 
all kinds were served, and Comrade Lanzon 
with his phonograph gave an enjoyable musical 
programme consisting of selections by Caruso, 
Melba, Sembrich and other noted singers, and 
some of the most popular marches. A most 
pleasant evening was passed. 

A grand programme consisting of an open 
meeting, lecture by Chaplain Marvine, C. A. 
to be followed by dancing, was arranged to 
take place on the evening of the 11th inst., but 
due to a severe windstorm raging that day the 
Government steamer could not land that even- 
ing at Fort Michie, the station of the chaplain, 
preventing him from being present and deliv- 
ering his lecture. Our programme had to be 
abandoned. Not to disappoint our guests from 
this post, New London and other places, who 
had come here for the occasion, a dance alone 
was given. The gymnasium was tastefully 
decorated, and to the excellent music of the 
11th C. A. C. band dancing was enjoyed until 
2 A. M., when our guests, including most of 
the officers of the post, left the hall, declaring 
the dance a grand success. Although the lec- 
ture by Chaplain Marvine is once more post- 
poned, steps are already taken to have the 
programme which was prepared for the 11th 
rendered in full on one of the evenings of 
Faster Week. 





IN THE RANKS 


43D CO. C. A. C. BASKET-BALL TEAM. 
(Left to right, standing): Corp. Powers (Capt.), 
Bradham, Corp. Allen, O’Shea; (sitting): Serg’t. 
Tatum, Clark (Mgr.), Medlin. 


FORT TERRY, N. Y. 


When the basketball team of the 100th 
Co. defeated the team of the Hospital 
Corps, 29 to o, at Fort Terry on the evening 
of March 20, winning the handsome silver 
cup offered by the Athletic Association, it 
brought to a close one of the most interest- 
ing and evenly matched athletic series ever 
held at a military post. Three times during 
the series teams were tied for first place, twice 
three teams having the same percentage, and 
it was not until the last game was won that 
the final result was decided 

Starting out with teams composed mainly 
of veterans of former seasons, the 43d and the 
100th companies were the favorites, and that 
they were so well held down by the Hospital 
Corps and 125th Co. teams was very much to 
the credit of these latter. That the 133d Co. 
team, composed almost entirely of recruits, 
was able to finish second was little short of 
wonderful, and they fully earned the title to 
second place, which they won by grit and de 
termination. The most heavily handicapped 
teams were the Hospital Corps, which had 
only eight men available from which to pick a 
team, and the 125th Co., which had so few men 
who were familiar with the game that they 
were at one time obliged to forfeit a game 
because they could not put five players on the 
floor—and the fact that these two teams played 
on to the end of the series, showing constant 
improvement, and that they were warmly sup- 
ported by their followers throughout, does 
much credit to them and to the athletic and 
sportsmanlike spirit of the whole post. 

The following tables show the results of the 
games and the standing of the teams at the 
close of the series: 


Jan. 8} 100th Co 16) 1339nd Co........41 
i 43rd Co.........24 Hospital Corps... 

~ ere <b Do a ES 
96) 3950d Ce. cc cess e 9) SPE CO... 0 

” Hospital Corps....30 125th Co... 


133D CO. C. A. C. BASKET-BALL TEAM. 

(Left to right, standing): Finnegan, Thaler, Serg’t. 
Morey, Healey (Capt.); (sitting): Elliott, Serg’t. 
Hamlin, Schuler. 


Jan.25, 100th Co.........25)Hospital Corps... 

hi GOOG CO ec vc « 0s  AGIIGURR GOeccccces 
eee | Ll ee 
be le eee: Ll 
133rd Co......... 4)/Hospital Corps 
100th Co...... 19| 43rd Co..... 
| a ll ae 
133rd Co.... ..-17/125th Co.... 
133rd Co... ...20 Hospital Corps 
100th Co.........29)125th Co.... 
133rd Co.... 7| 43rd Co.. 
525tB Co..... .12| Hospital Corps. . 
3 fo ee ee lf 
100th Co 29 Hospital Corps 


5 
) 

5 
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Team 
100th Co 
133rd Co 
43rd Co 
Hosp Corps 
125th Co. 


In games with civilian and militia teams, 
Fort Terry teams established a most enviable 
record; they left reputations wherever they 
went of clean, fast playing, and in only one 
contest were they defeated. “The Independ- 
ents” and the! “3d Regt.” teams, two of the 
fastest teams in Connecticut, were defeated on 
the home floor, and the 2d and 1st Co. teams, 
Cc. A. C. N. G., were defeated by the rooth 
and 43d Co.s and by the Hospital Corps, at 
New London 

In reviewing the season, it can be called a 
success in every respect, and that the series of 
next season will be as successful is all that 
can be hoped for. 


A son was born to the wife of Fireman 
Workman, C. A. C., on March to. 

Mr. George North, the superintendent of 
plumbing at Forts Terry and Michie, and Miss 
Hulda Nillson, of New London, were married 
at New London, Conn., on Saturday, April It. 
They arrived at their home on Sunday, and 
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HOSPITAL CORPS BASKET-BALL TEAM. 


Francis, Whaley, Lahey; 
(Mgr.), 


(Left to right, standing) 
(sitting): White, 
(Capt.). 


Serg’t. Vass Lundrigan 


were treated to a serenade by their 


friends on that evening. 


many 


The Sergt. Wm. Jasper Garrison, No. 6, 
Regular Army and Navy Union, gave a ball at 
the post gymnasium on April 11. The hall 
was beautifully decorated with flags and bunt- 
ing, and excellent music was furnished by the 
11th C. A. Band. It had been intended to have 
the dance preceded by a lecture on “The Amer- 
ican Campaign in China” by Chaplain Marvine, 
but owing to the inclemency of the weather 
there was no boat from Fort Michie, therefore 
the lecture was postponed to a future date. 


The following are the results of the indoor 
meet held at Fort Terry, N. Y., March 30, 
1908 : 


Pole Climbing: st, Sergt. Joseph W. 
Tatum, 43d Co., C. A. C.; 2d, Pvt. John J. 
Walker, 133d Co., C. A. C.; 3d, Mechanic 
James S. Spencer, 133d Co., C. A. C. 


Horizontal Bar: ist, Sergt. Joseph W. 
Tatum, 43d Co., C. A. C.; 2d, Pvt. Ernest 
Cawthorn, 43d Co., C. A. C.; 3d, Sergt. Wil- 
liam C. Mayer, 133d Co., C. A. C. 


Potato Race: 
aC 
43d Co., 
ann ta. {. 2 


Parallel Bar: ist, Sergt. Joseph W. Tatum, 
43d Co., C. A. C.; 2d, Pvt. Ernest Cawthorn, 
43d Co., C. A. C.; 3d, Mechanic James S. 
Spencer, 133d Co., C. A. C. (Department rec- 
ord broken by Sergt. Tatum.) 


1st, Corpl. John H. Allen, 43d 
A. C.; 2d, Sergt. Joseph W. Tatum, 


C. A. C.; 3d, Pvt. Archie A. Medlin, 
Rs 


C 


NAVY LIFE 


Throwing Basketball: 1st, Pvt. George 
Thaler, 133d Co., C. A. C.; 2d, Pvt. Antony 
Bubile, 125th Co., C. A. C.; 3d, Sergt. Joseph 
W. Tatum, 43d Co., C. A. C. 


Tug of War: ist, tooth Co., C. A. C.; 2d, 
esc a. ©. A. C.5 ad, rasth Co, C. A. C. 


Chinning the Bar: 1st, Sergt. Joseph W. 
Tatum, 43d Co., C. A. C. (21 times) ; 2d, Pvt. 
Archie A. Medlin, 43d Co., C. A. C.; 3d, Me- 
chanic James S. Snencer, 133d Co., C. A. C. 


Individual Records: Sergt. Joseph W. 
Tatum, 43d Co., C. A. C., 9% points; Corpl. 
John H. Allen, 43d Co., C. A. C., 2 points; 
Pyt. Ernest Cawthorn, 43d Co., C. A. C., 2 
points; Pvt. George Thaler, 133d Co., C. A. C., 
2 points; Mechanic James S. Spencer, 133d Co., 
C. A. C., 1% points; Pvt. Archie A. Medlin, 
43d Co. C. A. C., 1% points; Pvt. Antony 
Bubile, 125th Co., C. A. C., 1 point; Pvt. John 
J. Walker, 133d Co., C. A. C., 1 point; Sergt. 
William C. Mayer, 133d Co., C. A. C., % point. 


Company Records: 43d Co., C. A. C,, 15 
points ; 133d Co., C. A. C., 8 points; tooth Co., 
C. A. C., 5 points; 125th Co., C. A. C., 3 points. 


The post trophy was retained by the 43d 
Ge. 4. 2a. 4 


Comrade Tatum, post exchange steward, has 
joined the ranks of the benedicts, and at our 
dance introduced his charming bride to the 
comrades and their families. 


PRESIDIO OF MONTEREY 


The enlisted men of the post gave an ex- 
hibition of gymnastics in the gymnasium re- 
cently, and it was attended by many of the 
garrison. The exhibition was under direction 
of Lieut. C. C. Early, 20th Infantry, and it 
showed that the post was not lacking in having 
plenty of good athletes. 

Baseball is booming here now. Each bat- 
talion is to have a team, and great rivalry is 
expected. 

The enlisted men’s hops, which takes place 
every two weeks in the post gymnasium, are 
proving very enjoyable and are largely at- 
tended. 


GYMNASIUM, PRESIDIO OF MONTEREY. 
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TROOP H, 4TH CAVALRY, WHICH WON THE POST CHAMPIONSHIP AT FORT SNELLING 
FOR ATHLETICS. THE X SHOWS CORPORAL LOWRY, THE ALL-ROUND CHAMPION 


ATHLETE. 


The first dance given in troop barracks, 
Fort Des Moines, since the arrival of the 
Second Cavalry was given March 19th, by 
Troop “F.” About three hundred people 
were royally entertained. The band was at 
its best and the decorations were superb, in- 
cluding six pointed stars made by sabers, 
and “Welcome to Troop ‘F’” made of the 
regimental colors. Several officers graced 
the gathering, appearing in full dress uni- 
form. Lieut. Martin, the popular young 
officer in the command of the troop; Lieuten- 
ants Love, Eby and Barry were among those 
present. Supper was served at 10 o’clock. 


Corporal Sugden, of the Second Cavalry 
Band, who has been conducting the dancing 
school at Fort Des Moines, has closed the 
school by giving a dance at the hall, which 
was largely attended by both men of the post 
and guests from the city. 


The indoor field day sport for the month 
of March which was held at the riding hall 
on last Friday was quite a success. Troop 
“M,” of the Second Cavalry, was the prize 
winner for saddle drill, and Troop ‘‘F” car- 
ried off the bareback prize much to the de 
light of their Troop Commander Lieut. Wal- 
ter J. Martin. 


First Sergeant Paul Schickram, Troop 
“M,” 2nd Cavalry, is on furlough visiting his 
home in Pennsylvania. 


Regimental Commissary Sergeant John 
Garbe, 6th Field Artillery, re-enlisted on April 
2d, and will complete his thirty years’ service 
in a few months. 


The Eagle Lodge, of Junction City, has be- 
come a popular organization with the men at 


Fort Riley. Twenty-two members from the 
garrison were initiated during the first week 
in April. 


In the recent boxing and wrestling matches 
held in the gymnasium at Fort Riley, Private 
Coe, of Battery “E,” was given the decision 
over Kinsman, of Troop C, 7th Cavalry, in a 
four-round bout. Corporal Hildebrand, of 
Battery “A,” and Private Torrance, of Bat- 
tery “D,” had a fast four-round bout, the de- 
cision going to Hildebrand. The most inter- 
esting bout of the evening was between Pri- 
vates Conwall and McDowell, of Troop “M,” 
10th Cavalry. Conwall was given the decision. 


The troops at Fort Apache are rapidly 
being increased to their full strength, which 
makes all guard and other duties lighter than 
they have been for several years. 


The post exchange at Fort Apache con- 
tinues to carry on a_ flourishing business. 
The Indians seem to have an abundance of 
money which they spend lavishly at the store, 
consequently the sales are large. 


The number of enlisted men at Fort Du 
Pont was increased last week by the arrival 
of about seventy-five recruits from Fort Slo- 
cum. 


Several promotions were made recently 
among our enlisted men. Privates Edgar 
Picken, John B. Hacker, Thomas to corporals, 
also John A. McCormak to corporal. 


Our enlisted men gave a delightful dance 
two weeks ago in the town hall in Delaware 
City which is adjacent to the post. It was 
largely attended. Music for dancing was 
furnished by the garrison band. 
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FORT LOGAN 


Probably the most successful athletic meet 
held in the history of the 21st Infantry took 
place at Fort Logan, Col. on Field Day, 
March 20th. Fully 5,000 people were in at- 
tendance, coming from Denver and surround- 
ing towns. The men had long been in train- 
ing for the day and enthusiasm at the fort 
had been worked up to fever heat over the 
affair. The rivalry between the men of the 
various companies was intense. While most 
of the records of the day were fair, some 
indicated most exceptional ability on the part 
of the contestants. The r1oo-yard dash was 
taken in 1034 seconds and the broad jump 
at 18 feet. 


The following are the results of the events. 
In the forenoon: 


roo-yard dash—Private Thayer, Company 
H, first; Private Kiddy, Company B, second; 
Sergt. Pelham, Company L, third; time, 
0.104%. Tug of war—Between First and 
Third battalions, won by First with a pull of 
4 feet 6 inches. Running broad jump—Won 
by Musician Savage of Company E, 18 feet; 
Private Causey of Company H, second, 17 8-10 
feet; Private Allison of Company H, third, 
176-10 feet. 220-yard dash—First heat, won 
by Private Causey, Company H; Private 
Ryan, Company G, second; time, 25 seconds. 
Second heat, won by Private Thayer, Com- 
pany H; Private Kiddy, Company B, second; 
time 2444 seconds. Pole vault—Won by Pri- 
vate Garrett, Company G; Private Pinker- 
man, second; 7 feet 10 inches. One mile re- 
lay—Won by Company H; second, Company 
G; third, Company C; time 4.1134. Tug of 
war—Between First and Second _ battalions, 
won by First with pull of 78-10 feet. 


The events of the afternoon were as fol- 
lows: One-half mile run—Brunett, Company 
H, first; Causey, Company H, second; Bick- 
ray, Company C, third; time 2.174%. Equip- 
ment race—Ryern, Company G, first; Murphy, 
Company K, second; Rhanilovich, Company 
B, third; time, 1.3134. Bayonet fencing— 
Company H, first; Company M, second; 
Company E, third. Conical wall tent pitch- 
ing—Company G, first; Company A, second; 
Company L, third; time 2.05. Shelter tent 
pitching—Company B, first; Company M, 
second; Company C, third; time, 3.10. 220- 
yard hurdle—TYhayer, Company H, first; Abell, 
Company H, second; Platt, Company E, 
third; time 0.3044. In points Company H 
won with ease. The field judges were Major 
Harry Leonhauser, Twenty-first Infantry; 
Captain Tredwell Moor, Twenty-first Infantry, 
and Captain Selwyn E. Hampton. Judges at 
the finish were Captain Edward W. Mc- 
Caskey, Twenty-first Infantry; Captain 
Stephen M. Hackney, Twenty-first Infantry, 
and Captain Robert W. Rose, Twenty-first 
Infantry. Owing to the lateness of the hour, 
the contest in marksmanship did not take 
place until Monday, March 22, and was won 
by Company G. 


NAVY LIFE 

Mrs. Blanche Hart was married to Mr. 
Wm. Nealson at Cheyenne, Wyo. Mr. Neal- 
son was formerly a member of the hospital 
corps at this post and his bride has many 
friends in the post whose good wishes go 
with them. 


The “I’ll Try, Sir,” social club will give 
their next hop Friday evening at the post 
hall. The dances of this club under the 
management of the president, Sergt.-Maj. 
Ellis, have been a feature of the social life 
of the enlisted men of the regiment, and their 
friends during the winter. 


Battalion Sergt.-Maj. Hugh Stragbon is 
spending a month’s furlough at his home in 
Wabash, Ind. 


Sergt. William Glynn returned Sunday 
from a trip to San Francisco, Cal., and Pres- 
cott, Ariz. 


FORT WRIGHT 


Preparations are being made for the spring 
field-day by the soldiers at Fort Wright, 
Washington, an entire day being given over 
to sports to take place early in May. In the 
morning the chief event will be a conical 
wall tent pitching, and in the afternoon a 
baseball game will be played between the first 
and third battalions. Besides the tent pitch- 
ing contest, there will be a half-mile relay 
race in which eight men will represent each 
team, each man running I1o yards. A tug 
of war between companies will be held, each 
pull lasting one and one-half minutes. A 100 
vard dash with two men from each company 
will be on the program, as well as a wheel- 
barrow race of 50 yards, with two men from 
each company, the men wheeling to be blind 
folded. A low wall scaling contest will be 
held, each team to consist of eight men who 
shall form with belt and rifle, 15 yards from 
the wall, proceed over the wall and reform 
15 yards beyond. Captain Butts, Lieutenants 
Herman and Whipple compose the athletic 
committee. 


Position and aiming practice is being car- 
ried on, and after a few weeks of such train- 
ing the men are to be given real target prac- 
tice. Lieut. Louis A. Kunzig says there 
should be two months of the position and 
aiming practice this year at the fort, owing 
to the fact that two-thirds of the men are re- 
cruits and have never been given any of the 
military drills. Consequently, they knew little 
of the manner of aiming, and the position 
in shooting that has been adopted by military 
posts in the United States. 


Forty non-commissioned officers are to re 
ceive campaign badges, the presentations being 
made in private. The badges are of bronze 
and a part of the regulation uniform. Among 
the men of the Third Infantry entitled to 
badges are several who were in Alaska at the 


time the order was made. 
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A week ago Sunday the second squadron 
baseball team at Fort Oglethorpe defeated 
the first squadron in a game of ball. Later 
in the afternoon they defeated the third 
squadron. Those playing on the second 
squadron team were: : Maloney troop E, 
R. F.; Petry, troop E, 3d B.; Fuller, troop 
M. S. S.; Long, troop. F, C. F.; West, troop 
G, 1st B.; Thompson, troop E, L. F.; Law- 
rence, troop F, 2d B.; O’Brien, troop E, C.; 
Frawley, troop H, P. Six of the troops of 
this command left last Friday for the target 
range to be gone six weeks. Those that left 
are A, B, C, D, I, and L troops. 


At Fort Oglethrope, on St. Patrick’s day, 
the following musical programme, under the 
direction of Bandmaster George Cheek, 12th 
Cavalry, assisted by Sergt. L. C. Winters, 
troop “A,” at the piano, was given at the 
fort gymnasium: 


1. The Irish Patrol............£. Boccalari 


2. Sketch by the Lyric Quartette, 
Richard E. Wheeler, Troop “L” 
William Bird 
John L. Collins Troop “B” 
Edward D. Bolton..Troop “B” 
. Irish Overture—‘The Humors of Don- 
nybrook” C. Volti 
Waltz—“The Shamrock”....T. M. Tobani 
. Vocal Solo—“Kathleen Mavoureen,” 
Thomas Gallagher, Troop “D” 
. “The Racket at Gilligan’s”.......DeWilt 


. Vocal Solo—“‘The Songs We Love to Hear 
on Paddy’s Day,” 
W. F. Farrell, Troop “D” 
. Irish Jigs and Reels........L. O. DeWilt 
. Comedy Sketch....Francis J. Tierney and 
Clarence Gallagher, Troop “D” 
. Song—“When the Army Pay Bill is 
FORE. cc cccceses OM. Ba, Band 
. “The Day We Celebrate,” 
Chaplain T. P. O'Keefe 
. Piano Solo—‘Selected,” 
Prof. Carl DeHaimer 
. Vocal Solo—‘‘Top of the Morning, Biddie 
Macue”..Thomas Gallagher, Troop “D” 
. Violin Solo—‘‘Selected,” 
Sergeant John Claffey, Band 
15. Irish Breakdown.......12th Cavalry Band 


At the recent field day at Fort Worden 
by far the most interesting event was a hose 
cart race, each of the five companies fur- 
nishing a team. The race was one hundred 
yards from standing start, coupling two joints 
of hose to the fire plug and getting water. 
The 108th Company won the event in the 
good time of 43% seconds. Their team con- 
sisted of Sergeants Nelson and Cardwell, 
Corporals Taylor and Siebenich and Musician 
Dixon. The first two members of the team 
are very fast men and have captured many 
individual prizes in running events at the post 
and in similar exercises in Port Townsend 
and other nearby places. The District has 
received about two hundred recruits in the 


last few weeks which has made the depleted 
organizations somewhat stronger, but there is 
still a shortage of four or five hundred in the 
thirteen companies. 


Field day was held at Fort Sill, Oklahoma, 
on the thirty-first of March. The following 
events took place: 

One-half mile trotting race, one mile run- 
ning race, potato race, telephone race, half-mile 
relay race, three-legged race, crippled team race. 
The judges were Major Menoher, Captain 
Granger and Captain Deems. Starter, Ser- 
geant-Major J. V. McKay; time-keepers, 
Ordnance-Sergt. W. O’Neill and Sergt. Ist 
Class C. F. Eble, Hospital Corps; scorer, 
Post Commissary-Sergt. Edwin Lear; an- 
nouncer, Battalion-Qr.-M’st’r Sergt. B. E. 
Sauers. Battery C won the first prize. 


Eighty-seven more recruits have arrived at 
Fort Sill, Oklahoma, from Fort Slocum, 
which brings the batteries almost up to the 
required strength. 


1ST BATTALION, 20TH INF. PRESIDIO OF 
MONTEREY. 


SMITTY 


He Solves a Vexatious Question Without 
Knowing It 


“Smitty’s been gittin’ curious oncet more,” 
the Sergeant began when the bunch had 
rounded up for the evening, “he unlimbered 
onto me again yestiddy.” 

“ ‘Sarge,’ he says, ‘what’s all this here flub- 
dub ‘bout somethin’. bein’ wrong with the 
army—You seen anythin’ wrong with it late- 
ly? I ain't, but it seems to me like I couldn’t 
screw my lamps onto a paper these days but 
what somebody was makin’ that inquiry or 
submittin’ some sort of a explanation to it. 
They’re usin’ up a lot of fancy language, 
but it don’t convey no surprisin’ amount of 
information to old Smitty. What you s’pose 
is wrong with the army, anyways?’ 

“*Smitty,’ I says, ‘I can see plain that 
you’re goin’ to grow up some day and take 
to thinkin’ jest like real men do. Your 
windage and elevation is all set for it.’ 

“*But what ts it?’ he keeps on, ‘I can’t see 
nothin’ wrong myself.’ 

““*Smitty,’ I says, ‘walk up to the head o’ 
the class. That’s the answer I finds when I 
look in the back o’ the book.’ 

“Smitty shakes his head. ‘Sarge,’ he says, 
‘you’re a wonder for wisdom, all right, but 
you ain’t what a feller could call handy when 
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it comes to lettin’ loose of it. Repeat and 
send it slow and maybe I| can take you.’ 

“*Smitty,’ I inform him, ‘You don’t seem 
to grasp the fact that there’s a lot o’ people 
in this world that ain’t obligated to scratch 
gravel like you and me. Their daddies done 
it for ’em. All they got to do is set around 
and keep their wads trimmed down so’s they 
won't git to be a menace to the public. Oc- 
cupation like that don’t call for any great 
amount o’ brain work, Smitty, and them poor 
unfortunates has got to have somethin’ to 
talk about so’s to keep in trainin’ for polite 
conversation. It’s only natural that the opery 
and goin’ acrost and bridge and sech things 
gets wore out occasionally, so they have to 
fall back on the army. It gives a pleasant 
variation and besides it’s safe—the army 
can’t sass_ back. 

“It’s somethin’ like this: some feller, jest 
to make talk while they are waitin’ for the 
beer-rustler to fetch in another round, says, 
“Well, what’s the matter with the army?’ 

“*That’s says somebody else, ‘What is 
the matter with the army? I ain’t been 
thinkin’ along them lines for quite a_ spell 
but now’t you mention it, I always knew ’at 
somethin’ was wrong with the beggars.’ 

“The next man gits into the game, and by 
the time the boy puts down the White horse 
and a bit of sody, why, there’s hell to pay 
in the army and it had orter be investigated 
into by Congress, by Jinks, so it ought. 
“What do them lazy loafers think we’re payin’ 
‘em for?’ That’s one way ’at trouble gits 
started in the army. 

“Then maybe it never struck you that this 
here little army o’ ours is a great convenience 
to a lot of people. There’s lots of prominent 
men in this country to-day that ’ud never 
been heard of outside o’ Monument Square 
if it hadn’t been for the army. Don’t you 
forgit it, but the army has got the front page 
of the most popular ten-center skinned to a 
mean little frazzle when it comes to bein’ a 
advertisinz’ mejum, and it don’t cost 
nothin !’ 

“A man 


so,’ 


boss 


says to himself: 


‘Lookyhere, I 
ain’t seen my name in the papers for good- 


ness knows how long. I got to make some 
kind of a stir or people will be forgittin’ the 
sound o’ my name the first thing I know.’ 
He runs over the list in his mind—Temper- 
ance? Nit! He ain’t on solid ground when 
it comes to that topick and he passes it up. 
Trusts? Nope! He’s holdin’ down a job from 
one of them institutions and he knows which 
side 0’ his bread the jam is onto. Army? 
That’s it! The army’s safe. It’s scattered 
all over creation; it ain’t got any friends and 
it’s too poor to git the law onto him, so he 
pitches in, and he’s a public character ’till the 
next prominent divorce case comes along to 
boot him inter the background. 

“Accordin’ to my way o’ thinkin’ the prin- 
cipal trouble with the army is that wars ain't 
thick enough. I tell you the’ ain’t anything 
like a little war now and then to clear up all 
this s’picion ‘bout trouble in the army. A 


NAVY LIFE 

man will set up nights thinkin’ out mean 
things to accuse the army of, but you jest 
let somebody cut loose a couple o’ eight-inch 
shells, and muss up his back-yard, and he'll 
be around before reveille, wakin’ you up to 
tell you how he always stood up for the army 
no matter what anybody said. 

“The answer to that question about what's 
the matter with the army is dead easy. It’s 
a wonder some wiz ain’t found it out and put 
it into the papers people could stop 
worryin’ about it and go on ‘bout their busi- 
ness. If you want the answer, all you got 
to do is to listen to a bunch o’ them rah-rah 
boys when they’re gittin’ ready to unwind 
their feelins’ about some favorite o’ theirs 
that’s jest made a home run, or kicked a 
lung out ’o somebody on the other team, 
or some other cute little dido like that. They 
always start with that same question: ‘What’s 
the matter with Soandso?’ and every time I 
ever heard the answer, it’s always been, ‘He’s 
all right!’ 


sos 


Capt. M. B. Stewart. 


The 23d Infantry Lantaka was _ printed 
regularly on board the U. S. A. Transport 
Buford during the voyage to Manila. No. 
37, issued on February 24, is just to hand. 
It reports the celebration of Washington’s 
Birthday and gives extracts from the address 
of Col. Philip Reade, orator of the day. 
Sergeant Thackeray, of Co. G, peeled “spuds” 
aboard the ship. He was first detailed on 
an apple-paring job, but after three days 
try-out, it was discovered that he could not 
pare apples as fast as he could eat them; 
hence the change. The Lantaka prints the 
following incident, taken from the New York 
Sun: 

The other evening at North Beach a cap- 
tain of militia in uniform was sitting at a 
table with his blouse unbuttoned to the collar. 
He had probably put in a hard day’s work 
‘at the Creedmoor ranges and had dropped 
over to North Beach for rest and recreation. 
A man of military bearing in civilian dress 
stepped up to him and, with a look and tone 
of authority, demanded: 

“What right have you, sir, to sit here with 
your blouse unbuttoned? Button it up im- 
mediately.” 

The captain, overwhelmed with embarrass- 
ment, sprang to “attention,” and began obey- 
ing the command, but noticing a twinkle in 
the eye and a suppressed smile on the coun- 
tenance of his supposedly superior officer, 
said: 

“May I ask whose orders I am obeying?” 

To which he received the following la- 
conic reply: 

“Certainly, I am Private Kinns of the Reg- 
ular Army.” 

Private Kinns 
ders carried out. 


didn’t stay to see his or- 
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FORT WARREN ’o7 BASEBALL TEAM. 

(Standing): Capt. Adna G. Clarke, C. A. C., 
Athletic officer. (Back row, left to right): Dougherty 
(Capt.) Perry, Bellows, King, Capt. F. W. Stopford, 
C. A. C., Capt. J. W. Grissinger, A. S. (Front row): 
Bigler, Lemmon, Herd, Schalhas, Dunn. 

This team played 14 games with other teams of the 
Artillery District, winning 11. 


Red is dead.. Red was a dog, the mascot 
of Co. I, of the famous “Fighting Third” 
regiment, organized in 1792 and at one time 
commanded by “Mad Anthony’ Wayne, now 
stationed at Fort Wright, three miles west 
of Spokane. The dog was returning to the 
post over a long trestle bridge across the 
Spokane River when struck by a train, and 
died soon after two soldiers, fishing on the 
river, had taken the broken body out of the 
stream. 

The soldiers carried the remains of the 
faithful animal to the fort where it was 
buried, the last spadeful of soft earth being 
heaped upon the little mound, which is sur- 
rounded by a clump of trees, just as the sun- 
set gun was fired. Private F. M. Cunning- 
ham, to whom the dog was deeply attached, 
paid a touching tribute to Red, and there 
was a suspicion of moisture in the eyes of 
many of his comrades when they took leave 
of the burial spot. Cunningham said: 

“Red was a mongrel, but he showed him- 
self a thoroughbred during the five years he 
was with the company. He left his own to 
follow the boys on their long marches and he 
never complained whether in fierce sunshine 
or driving blizzard, he never showed resent- 
ment, and rewarded every kindness with a 
wag of his stumpy tail or a little bark. 
When he was taken from the river after the 
pilot of the heavy train threw him off the 
high bridge he laid his broken muzzle in my 
hands in the way that a child reposes its 
weary head on its mother’s knee. 

“There poor Red died, and in the glaze of 
his eyes I thought I read a message of par- 
don fer the sufferings in the Alaskan wilds 
when he was forced to walk with the men 
over the frozen trails. He also seemed to 
say ‘I forgive you’ for the whipping one of 
the boys gave him one day when anger had 
driven from his mind the fair sense of rea- 
son which should direct the movements of 
men, if not of dogs. 

“All that is left for me now is to give 
to Red in my memory garden a place among 
the roses with a pledge to strive to make 


FORT WARREN TRACK TEAM. 

Captain Adna G. Clarke, C. A. C. Athletic Officer. 
Corporal Flynn, Private Reed, Corporal Streeter, 
Sergeant Johnson, Private Yates, Musician Moline, 
Private Marshall, and Sergeant Lynch. 

Fort Warren holds the Department records in the 
following events: 220 yard hurdle, throwing 16 tb 
hammer, throwing 56 tb weight and the pole vault for 
height. Fort Warren Athletic team won fourth place 


in the New England A. A. U. Championship games 
for 1907. 


my own life among men reflect somewhat 
the lessons of loyalty and kindness acquired 
by contact with the company’s dog. And so, 
good Red, good-bye.” 

Red joined the company when it was sta- 
tioned on the World’s Fair grounds at St. 
Louis in 1903 and went with the boys to 
Fort Thomas, Ky., thence to Fort Gibson, 
Alaska, and was with the soldiers when they 
made their famous forty days’ hike through 
the northland wilds. At parade the dog was 
a constant attendant, taking a position direct- 
ly behind the colonel and his staff, and when 
the sunrise and sunset guns were fired Red 
chased the imaginary shots. The animal 
was also prominent in maneuvers by follow- 
ing the imaginary enemy and exposing his 
position. This caused some comment, and 
Red was chained at the company’s quarters 
during the sham battles. 


FORT WARREN 


Sergeant Michael W. Kopstus, our happy 
captain of the launch DeHart, has been dis- 
charged and failed to re-enlist. 

G. N. Bellows, Fort Warren’s crack left 
fielder, has departed for a try at civil life. 
Good luck, George! 

Corporal Riley, 96th Co., C. A. C., who has 
been knocking at death’s door, is rapidly im- 
proving. 

Michael Twomy, 96th Co., C. A. C., has re- 
enlisted for three years more. 

Pvt. King, 9th Co., C. A. C., has secured a 
home for three years more; the Torpedo Co. 
could not scare him out. 

Fort Warren played and lost their first base- 
ball game here the 11th inst., the New Dor- 
cester team defeating them by a score of 17 
to 10. Better luck next time! 

Fred Perry, 9th Co., C. A. C., our genial 
first baseman, basketball player, and crack 
quarterback, left for Fort Totten, to attend 
the School for Firemen, March 31. 

Captain Forse has taken command of the 
96th Co., arriving on March 31 for duty. 
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“THIRTEEN PER” 


Wise folks are sayin’ sadly that the army’s on the blink; 
The soldier has good food and clothes, and water pure to drink, 
He gets a chance to see the world—the Philippines take in; 
And yet they’re leavin’ like hot cakes—the ranks are woeful thin. 


O the army's on a strike! 

It's “Comrades up and hike, 

Doff the blue, for times ar’n’t what they were! 
We've done the best we can, 

But who will blame a man 

For gettin’ restless under ‘thirteen per.” 

It sure is mighty troublin’ when we think with deep regret 
That, spite of all the fine peace talk, this world ain’t Heaven yet; 
And some of us are like the kid who waited sure and sly 

To grab a fellar’s marbles when that fellar wasn’t by. 


O the army’s on a strike! 

It’s “Comrades up and hike, 

Doff the blue, for times ar’n’t what they were! 
We've done the best we can, 

But who will blame a man 

For gettin’ restless under ‘thirteen per?” 


Of course we have our ideas, me and wise old Sergeant Brown; 
We’ve turned the question inside out, and round about and down. 


If any puzzled Congressman would like to hear our view, 
Just let him strike the nearest trail and ask the Boy in Blue. 


O the army’s on a strike! 
It’s “Comrades up and hike, 
Doff the blue, for times arn't what they 
We've done the best we can, 
But who will blame a man 
For gettin’ restless under ‘thirteen per.” 
—Amy Dodemead Smith, 
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SHOOT STRAIGHT! 


The straight shot is the one that hits the target. The best 
gun carries straightest. Running over our subscription sten- 
cils at random, we find—a Major-General, a Colonel, a 
Rear-Admiral of the Navy, half a dozen enlisted men, a 
Brig.-General, a Captain of the Navy, a score of blue- 
jackets, a Lieutenant in the Army and one in the Navy; 
and so on through a list which is bigger than that of 
any publication circulating in the service. nd every man 
interested in what we print and the work we are doing. 
I} your target is the United Service, Army and Navy Life 1s 
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ROYAL Powis 
ABSOLUTELY PURE 


The only Baking Powder made 
with Royal Grape Cream of Tartar. 
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To the woman who bakes, Royal is the greatest of time and 
labor savers. Makes home baking easy, a pleasure and a profit. 


Royal Baking Powder is indispensable not only for rich or 
fine food or for special times or service, but is equally valuable in 
the preparation of plain, substantial,every-day foods, for all occa- 
sions. It makes the food more tasty, nutritious and wholesome. 
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ROYAL BAKING POWDER CO., NEW YORK 
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Washington, D. C. 


Mrs. Roosevelt returned from her trip 
through southern waters looking well and even 
younger than when she left, though it is ever 
a matter of comment in Washington as to the 
extremely youthful appearance of the Presi- 
dent’s wife. 

The Saturday evening after Mrs. Roosevelt’s 
return she gave a dinner followed by a recital 
of Dutch songs and stories rendered in native 
costume by Miss Corrie Scheffer; the costume 
by the way was that worn by the peasants of 
the seventeenth century. Her program was 
composed of old Dutch ballads and romances, 
and national and historical songs of Holland. 
She was accompanied on the piano by Miss 
Sallie Mason, of this city. Among the guests 
at the dinner and recital were the Secretary of 
the Navy, the Chief of the Bureau of Equip- 
ment and Mrs. Cowles, Lieutenant-Colonel and 
Mrs. James, of the British Embassy, Lieuten- 
ant-Commander and Madame de Blanpré, of the 
French Embassy, Major and Mrs. William Aus- 
tin Wadsworth, Capt. Sherwood A. Cheney; 
while among the other interesting guests, not 
of the army and navy contingent oe 
were Mr. and Mrs. Humphry Ward, the latter 
the famous English novelist, who, with her hus- 
band and daughter, are guests at the British 
Embassy. 

A tea was given for the Wards during their 
stay by Mrs. Cowles, wife of Rear-Admiral Wil- 
liam Sheffield Cowles. Mrs. Cowles, by the 
way, had as a house guest at the time, Mrs. 
Whitelaw Reid, wife of the Ambassador to 
Great Britain. 

Lieutenant 
Liebenstein, 
garian Embassy, 
tertained at dinner, 
Prince Windsch-Graetz, a 
Embassy staff. 

Mrs. Clarence 
Clarence Edwards, 
tic City in the middle of April. 

Captain and Mrs. Cameron Winslow 
were dinner hosts recently to a brilliant com- 
pany numbering among those present Assistant 
Secretary of the Navy Trueman H. Newberry, 
Rear-Admiral and Mrs. Richardson Clover, 


Jaron F. Preuschen von und zu 
naval attaché of the Austro-Hun- 
and Baroness Preuschen en- 
among their guests being 
new attaché of the 


Brigadier 
Atlan- 


Edwards, wife of 
spent a short time at 


Lieutenant 
Aquino and Major 


Captain and Madame Hebbinghaus, 
Commander and Mme. de 
Fournier. 

Miss Sadie Garlington, daughter of General 
Garlington, is prominent in the cast of the 
Prince of Parcheesi, the play to be given by so- 
ciety girls of this city for charity. All the 
prominent matrons of society are on the list 
of patronesses for this production, which, at 
present writing is scheduled to come off the 
first week after Easter. 

General and Mrs. A. E. Bates, who spent 
some time in Cuba as guests of Governor 
Magoon at Havana, have returned to their home 
in this city. On their way back they stopped 
to see their son-in-law and daughter, Mr. and 
Mrs. Dunn McKee, of Biltmore, N. 

Mrs. Sharp, wife of Commander 
Sharp, of the Washington 


Alexander 
Navy Yard, gave a 
whist party recently at her home in the navy 
yard. The decorations were especially delight- 
ful, comprising in addition to luxurious palms, 
a vast quantity of spring flowers. 

Miss Eugenie Havard, daughter of Col. Valery 


Havard, has gone out to Fort Leavenworth, 
Kansas, for a visit. 

Mrs. Morrow, wife of Major J. J. Morrow, 
U. S. A., is the guest of relatives in Pittsburg. 

The marriage of Miss Emeretta Wood and 
Assistant Surgeon Renier J. Straettan, U. S. N., 
took place at noon on Saturday, April 11th. 

The engagement of Miss Theodosia Roberts 
is announced to Lieut. Edward A. Stockton, 
U. S. A., of Philadelphia, now stationed in 
Washington. 

Early in June Mrs. 
wife and daughter of 
eral Russell, 
tended tour. 

Captain Cameron McR. Winslow, U. S. N., in 
command of the battleship New Hampshire, sta- 
tioned at Newport, has rented the estate of 
that famous resort of Dr. Clement Cleveland. 
Mrs. Winslow, formerly Miss Havemeyer, is 
preparing to close their Chevy Chase residence 
and join her husband at Newport. 

General and Mrs. H. S. Hawkins, 
Home, are entertaining Mrs. George 
Delaware. 

Many Washingtonians went over for the Cav- 
alry Drill given recently at Fort Myer for the 


Russell and Miss Russell, 
Assistant Attorney Gen- 
will sail for Europe for an ex- 


of Soldiers’ 
Grey, of 
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NO PARTICLE OF GRIT. 


TMT 


NEW YORK CITY 


benefit of the Y. M. C. A. Among the most 
enthusiastic spectators was President Roosevelt 
who gave vent to many enthusiastic exclama- 
tions as he eagerly witnessed the fine rtding of 
the men. Nearly $1,200 was realized at this ex- 
hibition for the support of that most excellent 
organization, the Y. M. C. A. 

Naval Constructor Richard N. Robinson, who 
designed the Connecticut, and the two most re- 
cent battleships of the Dreadnought variety, now 
in process of construction, has returned a bit 
ahead of the fleet which he accompanied on its 
trip. 

Miss Diana Norton, a promising young 
singer of this city, recently gave a very delight- 
ful recital of modern songs at the home of Mrs. 
John A. Logan in Stoneleigh Court. Miss Nor- 
ton is also winning much praise as a beauty, 
having sat for a portrait to Mr. A. G. Heaton, 
a well-known artist of Washington, whose work 
is represented at the Capital. 

During the recent race meet at Bennings, 
D. C., Admiral Schley and General Nelson A. 
Miles were in constant attendance. They are 
both enthusiastic followers of the “sport of 
kings,” and all the agitation set in motion by 
the reformers against the recent meeting failed 
to dampen the ardor of these two supporters of 
the turf. The Army and Navy was splendidly 
represented every day, and the races, always an 
event of the Spring and Fall in Washington, 
drew almost double patronage because of the 
wide advertising given them by the ardent 
enemies of the speculative end of the game. 


dentifrice plant in the world under the ever watchful eye 

of experts and blended by machinery of latest design, the 
choicest ingredients are transformed into the world renowned 
SOZODONT, in three forms: LIQUID, POWDER, PASTE. 
NO TAINT OF ACID. 

Their healthful fragrance penetrates the minutest crevices of 

the teeth, giving the delicious sensation of perfect cleanliness to 
the whole mouth structure for hours after use. 


HALL & RUCKEL 


ee YEARS EXPERIENCE in the largest and best equipped 


MARRIED 


Miss Florence Kellerman Barrett, of Phila- 
delphia, to 1st Lieut. Giles Bishop, Jr.. U. S. 
Marine Corps, at Philadelphia, Pa., by Chaplain 
Carrol O. Wright, U. S. N., on March 21, 1908. 


GET THE BEST 


The long voyage of Admiral Evans’ Battleship 
Fleet to Pacific waters, has enabled the Officers 
to make many observations as to the relative 
value of various modern devices as well as the 
condensed food questions. One of special interest 
in the latter field is the comparative merits of sub- 
stitutes for fresh milk. 


Paymaster Dent, of Admiral Evans’ Flagship 
Connecticut has forwarded a report to the Navy 
Department in which he says that as a result of 
careful observation of the substitutes for fresh 
milk, powdered milk is not equal to condensed. 


APPROPRIATION FOR PUGET 
SOUND FORTIFICATIONS 


An appropriation to carry into effect contem- 
plated fortifications for Puget Sound, as planned 
by. the Endicott and Taft boards, was agreed upon 
tentatively by the sub-committee of the Senate 
Committee on Appropriations, which is consid 
ering the general fortifications bill. When com 
pleted this work will represent an outlay of be 
tween $0,000,000 and $10,000,000, of which more 
than $4,000,000 already has been appropriated. 
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Fort Snelling 


Major Tyree Rivers left the post last week 
to go to Tennessee in response to a telegram 
announcing the critical illness of his brother 
there. 

Major and Mrs. Reynolds sailed for Europe 
the last week in March. 

Mrs, Anthony arrived from Washington this 
week to be the guest of her daughter, Mrs. 
Lewis M. Koehler. 

Four companies of the 28th Infantry went out 
on April 6th and were overtaken by a snow- 
storm which lasted twenty-four hours. 


Mrs. O. N. Tyler has gone to New York for 
a month’s stay. 
Mrs. Koehler entertained the ladies of the 


squadron very delightfully at a luncheon com- 
plimentary to Mrs. Anthony on April 4th. 

Mrs. Charles Burnett has returned to the 
Post from a visit with Colonel and Mrs. Alex- 
ander Brodie in St. Paul. 

Lieutenants Pratt, O’Hara and Klemm were 
hosts at a dance given in the post gymnasium 
on the evening of April 11th. Several guests 
from St. Paul were present in addition to the 
post contingent, and the affair proved most en- 
joyable. 

Lieutenant Burnett and Lieutenant Tyler re- 
spectively entertained the last two gatherings 
of the Squadron Stag Bridge Club. 

A Five Hundred Club for the whole post has 
been inaugurated to meet alternate Friday 
evenings at the Officers’ Club, the ladies taking 
in turn the pleasant duty of hostesses. 


AND 


ADMIRAL EVANS’ FLEET 
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Fort Du Pont 


Colonel John R. Williams and Captain J. C. 
Goodfellow were entertained at a dinner given 
by Lieutenant and Mrs. R. N. Campbell 
Wednesday evening. 

Master Danner Knowlton was the host at a 
charming party given last Wednesday to cele- 
brate the anniversary of his third birthday. 
The guests were the Misses Louise and Burtie 
Jefferson, of Delaware City; Miss Lois Waldron 
and Master Jim Landers. 

Dr. and Mrs. Griswold were the guests of 
Lieutenant and Mrs. Campbell at luncheon 
Thursday. 

Dr. and Mrs. Griswold were the guests of the 
Misses Clark at Greenlea Wednesday evening 
last at a dinner. 

Dr. Edmund O. Shortlidge left on a three 
months’ leave last week. 

Lieutenant J. Fulton, who 
ferred from Fort Moultrie, S. 
arrived to-day and has taken 
the bachelors’ quarters. 

The evening full dress parade which takes 
place every Monday during the spring and sum- 
mer months commenced last week. 

Colonel Williams and Captain Goodfellow 
were the dinner guests of the bachelors Thurs- 
day evening at their delightful mess room. 

Miss Clara Landers, of Thurmont, Md., sister 
of Captain H. L. Landers, who has been the 
guest of her brother for the past week, returned 
to her home on Monday. 


hus been trans- 
C., to this post, 
up his abode in 
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To Work On—To Live On 
Shredded Wheat 


It containsall the body-building, strength-giving elements 
in the whole wheat, steam-cooked, shredded and baked. 

In 1904 Van R. Wilcox, a well-known business man of 
Harrisburg, Pa., walked from New York to Santa Monica, 
California, on a diet of Shredded Wheat. 

It is made in two forms: TRISCUIT, the 
Shredded Wheat wafer, the favorite soldier's 
‘ration,’ and BISCUIT, the world’s best 
“breakfast food.” Your grocer sells them. 

THE NATURAL FOOD CO., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
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BOSTON, 216 High Street 


Fort Howard, Md. 


The Mine Planter Colonel Armistead, Capt. 
F. K. Ferguson commanding, arrived at this 
port last Monday for a month’s stay, during 
which time the 140th and the 142d Companies 
(Mine) will receive their annual instruction. 
Lieut. A. G. Gillespie is assistant to Capt. Fer- 
guson. 

The 142nd Company, Capt. W. R. Vance com- 

manding, is in camp here, having moved from 
its regular station, Fort McHenry, last Satur- 
day. 
Lieut.-Col. Rafferty and Major Hubbard have 
been detailed as members of a new examining 
board of officers for promotion to convene at 
Fort Monroe. 

Captain W. H. Raymond gave a charming 
farewell dinner in honor of Col. Clarence 
Deems prior to his departure for Fort Han- 
cock. Among the other guests were Lieut. and 
Mrs. S. Creed Cardwell and Miss Hollyday. 

Lieut. and Mrs. Hugh S. Brown entertained 
at luncheon Mrs. H. Rowland Clapp, of Balti- 
more, Mrs. A. C. Johnson, of Plattsburg, N. Y., 
and Miss Fiske, of Morrisville, Vermont. 

Mrs. C. F. Morse, wife of Captain Morse, As- 
sistant Surgeon, has returned to the post after 
a successful operation for appendicitis. 

Captain and Mrs. Godwin Ordway entertained 
at dinner last Tuesday evening Lieutenant and 
Mrs. Hugh S. Brown. 


Fort Riley, Kansas 


One of the most enjoyable of recent events 
was the bal poudré given by Col. and Mrs. Fred- 
erick Ward in honor of their guest, Mrs. Potter, 
of Los Angeles. Decorations, refreshments and 
costumes were all in exquisite taste and made 
the occasion one of great enjoyment. 

The appointment of Captain Dan T. Moore, 
6th F. A., as military attaché to the United 
States embassy at Berlin, has been the occasion 
of many congratulations for this popular officer 
and his charming wife. But it is with regret 
that the garrison loses them from its social af- 
fairs. They both have been favorites in post 
life here. 

Colonel M. M. Macomb, 6th F. A., has been 
in Washington recently delivering before the 
Army War College his most interesting and en- 
tertaining lectures on the Russo-Japanese war, 
illustrated by many pictures taken by him while 
on duty in Russia at that time. 

A little daughter gladdened the household of 
Captain and Mrs. S. R. H. Tompkins only to 
leave it the sadder by the loss of both mother 
and child a few days later. Captain Tompkins 
has the most heartfelt sympathy of every one in 
the garrison in his double bereavement. 
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NEW YORK, 1 Madison Ave. 


Fort Leavenworth, Kansas 


A new organization, with Mrs. Millar for 

chairman, has been formed by about twenty-five 
garrison ladies, and has for its purpose study 
along musical lines. Informal programs render- 
ed by its members are a pleasant feature of the 
club. 
_ The Officers’ Club was the scene of a charm- 
ing card party complimentary to Mrs, Layman, 
of Kansas City, one Tuesday afternoon recently. 
Mrs. Hunter Leggett was the hostess to whom 
the many guests were indebted for an especially 
pleasant afternoon of five-hundred. 

Mrs. Charles Barth, wife of Major Barth, who 
is visiting her mother, Mrs. G. M. Bittman, of 
the city, was guest of honor at a bridge party 
given by Mrs. Harrington, of the city. A num- 
ber of ladies from this garrison were guests in 
the hospitable home and had the pleasure of 
meeting or renewing acquaintance with Mrs. 
Barth. 

Captain and Mrs. Willis Uline and children 
have gone to Fort Douglas, Utah, where Cap- 
tian Uline has been ordered for station. 

In honor of General Hall’s recent promotion 
to that rank all the officers and ladies of the 
garrison met in a delightful reception at his 
quarters to extend to him congratulations and 
good wishes. 

Mrs. T. H. Rees, wife of Major Rees, has the 
sympathy of everyone in the loss of her mother, 
Mrs. Baxter, who died at her daughter’s home 
very recently. Her death came unexpectedly 
and was a shock to her whole family. 

The Misses Blunt and Johnson, who are 
guests of Mrs. Arthur Cowan, were tendered a 
pretty tea by their hostess on Saturday after- 
noon. The unmarried people of the post were 
the guests. 

Lieutenant and Mrs, A. A. Hickox have gone 
to Columbus Barracks. 

A jolly little house party was enjoyed re- 
cently at the home ‘of Colonel and Mrs. Ezra 
B. Fuller, when Miss Lottie Fuller, a student at 
the State University of Kansas, came home for 
a short visit, accompanied by the Misses 
Poindexter and Adams, of Kansas City. 

Lieutenant W. W. West is enjoying a trip 
through the West. He will be gone a month. 


Fort Oglethorpe 


Mrs. F. A. Edwards and daughter have ar- 
rived and are the guests of Major and Mrs. H. 
G. Sickel. 

Captain and Mrs. Frank M. Caldwell enter- 
tained with a delightful dinner last Saturday 
when their guests were Major and Mrs. Chas. 
Ewing, Captain and Mrs. Paul Hayne, Captain 


and Mrs. John W. Craig, and Lieut. Robert 
Beck. 
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El Frincipe de Gales - é 


Cork Tip 


Havana Cigarettes 


Do not stain the fingers. 


Just introduced—an immediate success. 
The most satisfying cigarettes in the world 
because made of the finest Cuban leaf—the 
same, in fact, that won for El Principe de Gales 
Cigars the title of “King of Havana Cigars.” 


Rice 10c per box of 10 Pectora! 


Paper Paper 
(White) “EVERY WHERE” (Brown) 


In Cedarwood boxes containing 50 for 50 cents, 
or 100 for $1.00. Also the large, new, “King 
Edward” size, price 20 cents per box of 10. 

If not on sale at your dealer's we will supply you 
direct on receipt of price. 
HAVANA - AMERICAN COMPANY 
111 Fifth Avenue, New York 


( Also makers of 
El Principe de Gales Havana Cigars ) 
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Lieut. and Mrs. R. F. Migdalski entertained 
Major and Mrs. H. G. Sickel at dinner Mon- 
day evening. 

The St. Patrick’s entertainment given in the 
post gymnasium under the direction of Chaplain 
T. P. O’Keefe was a great success. 

Lieut. and Mrs. J. M. Burroughs entertained 
with a delightful dinner last Tuesday in honor 
of Major and Mrs. H. G. Sickel. Besides the 
guests of honor, those present were Major and 
Mrs. Chas. Ewing, Captain and Mrs. Craig, 
Lieuts. Robert Beck and Lewis W. Cass. 

The Sewing Club met Friday afternoon at 
Miss Dora O’Keefe’s. 

Mrs. Baker is the guest of her son, Captain 
F. C. Baker. 

Captain and Mrs. John Craig entertained at 
dinner Friday evening when their guests were 
Colonel and Mrs. John B. Kerr, Major and 
Mrs. Chas. Ewing, Capt. and Mrs. Frank M. 
Caldwell, Captain Robert E. L. Michie and Miss 
Lowe. 


Fort Slocum, N. Y. 


Captain and Mrs. Drake celebrated their 
tenth wedding anniversary on March 17th. It 
was a very pretty. informal entertainment and 
some quaint surprises were prepared for them 
by their friends, including a ‘‘tin shower” and 
dance which took place at the officers’ mess 
hall. Those present were Captain and Mrs. 
Drake, Major and Mrs. Shaw, Captain and Mrs. 
Bertsch, Captain and Mrs. Murray, Captain and 
Mrs. Van Pool, Lieutenant and Mrs. Thomas, 
Lieutenant and Mrs. Horowitz, Dr. and Mrs. 
Bernheim. Mrs. Kennedy, Captain Powers, 
Captain Carson, Lieutenants Pearson, Fulmer, 
Keck and Sinclair and Dr. Wren. 

Captain. Clifford C. Carson, C. A. C., and 
Lieutenant William S. Sinclair, 5th Infantry, 
have been under instructions here in prepara- 
tion for their new details. Captain Carson will 
be recruiting officer in New York City, and 
Lieutenant Sinclair in Charlotte, N. C. 

Lieutenant Nathan Horowitz recently ac- 
companied a detachment of recruits to Cuba. 
He returned on April 14th. During his ab- 
sence Mrs. Horowitz visited her parents in 
New York. 

Capt. Edwin Bell, 8th Infantry, and his fam- 
ily left here on Saturday, April 11th, and on the 
completion of his leave of absence will join his 
regiment 

Capt. Alfred Starbird, who is stationed at 
Fort’ Leavenworth, has been spending a few 
days at this post. 

The frame quarters here are being painted 
variows attractive colors. The effect is very 
pretty. 

On ‘Wednesday evening, April 15th, Captain 
and Mrs. Drake entertained at dinner in honor 
of Mrs. Tripler. The guests were Major 
and Mrs. Dugan, Captain and Mrs. Bertsch, 
Lieutenant and Mrs. Horowitz, Mrs. Tripler 
and “Lieutenant Keck. 

Mrs. Bertsch has given several attractive in- 
formal afternoon teas recently. 

Lieutenant John R. Thomas, Jr., has recently 
been promoted to captain. 
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Fort Porter, N. Y. 


“But Winter lingering chills the lap of May.” 
Gentle Spring is only recognized by referring 
to the calendar. 

Mrs. Mitchell, who has been at Fort Porter 
for some time, invited a number of ladies of 
Buffalo and all those in the garrison to meet 
Mrs. Wren at a tea last week. The hostess wore 
a costume of black mousseline-de-soie with a 
corsage bouquet of fresh violets. Mrs. Wren’s 
toilette was a handsome modish pale blue 
broadcloth. Mrs. Charles Humphrey, who as- 
sisted Mrs. Mitchell in receiving, was most be- 
comingly and beautifully gowned in black 
brussels net over white silk. Mrs. Paulding 
Sellers, of Buffalo, served the tea, wearing a 
Paris creation of lavender crepe and cream lace. 
A silver bowl, overflowing with a wealth of 
golden jonquils, centered with lace-covered 
table, where tea and light refreshments were 
served. 

A number of agreeable but informal enter- 
tainments were given in honor of Mrs. Ursa 
Diller before she left Fort Porter for a stay 
of some months with her family in Delaware. 

Mrs. John Midgett invited a number of 
friends to an afternoon of bridge. 

Lieut. and Mrs. Wallace McNamara gave a 
handsome dinner for Major Wren, before Mrs. 
Wren joined him. 

Captain and Mrs. Charles Humphrey were 
the hosts at a beautiful small dinner. Major 
and Mrs. Wren were the guests of honor. 

Captain and Mrs. Knabenshue, accompanied 
by Mrs. Hill, of Cleveland, after a year’s ab- 
sence at Fort Ontario, are again in their old 
quarters here, and mighty glad to return. 

The 24th Infantry received an ovation on the 
day they spent in Buffalo en route to their 
new stations. The crowd was immense to see 
the first colored troops march through the 
streets, and at night Convention Hall was 
packed to hear the concert by their band. 
The behavior of the troops while in the city 
was beyond reproach. 

The visit of Governor and Mrs. Hughes to 
Buffalo last week caused tremendous excite- 
ment in the military and social world. The 
65th Regiment, commanded by General Welch, 
and the 74th, commanded by Colonel Fox, were 
reviewed by the Governor at the magnificent 
74th Armory in the evening, the officers of the 
12th Infantry, in full uniform, being on the re- 
viewing stand. The ladies of Fort Porter were 
also given choice seats down stairs. Mrs. Fox, 
wife of Colonel Fox, invited Mrs. Wren to be 
one of her favored guests at a handsome sup- 
per which followed the review. Major Wren 
and the officers of the 74th and 65th were 
asked to a banquet at the Iroquois Hotel 
where Governor Hughes was the honor guest 
of the 74th Regiment. In the afternoon Mrs. 
Hughes received the 400 of Buffalo at the 2oth 
Century Club at a beautiful reception, a num- 
ber of army ladies being present. 

Mrs. Brown, the wife of Captain Robert 
Brown of the Cavalry, is a general favorite in 
Buffalo society. 
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English Pigskin 
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This famous cordial, now made at Tarragona, Spain, 


y was for centuries distilled by the Carthusian Monks § 
Legging ever (Péres Chartreux) at the Monastery of La Grande 
Chartreuse, France, and known throughout the world 

made. Durable as Chartreuse. The above cut represents the bottle 

‘ > and label employed in the putting up of the article 

and adjustable since the Monks’ expulsion from France, and it is now 

known as Liqueur eres Chartreux (the Monks, how- 

: ever, still retain the right to use the old bottle and 

$4.75 per pair label as well), distilled by the same order of Monks, 
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Always mention Army anp Navy Lire when writing to Advertisers. 
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Bailey, Banks & Biddle Co. 
Pins 


Scart 





Army Sabre Scarf Pin, 14-k. 
gold. Pierced guard, enam- 
eled handle, flexible blade 
of 14-k. gold, specially tem- 


pered - - - $4.50 gold-plated - 


Insignia Catalogue—A new and fully illustrated catalogue with 
prices of all the principal decorations mailed free on request. 


1218-20-22 Chestnut Street 
iaietemmenniniioes ee 


- 7 


Marine Corps Scarf Pin or 
Brooch, 14-k. gold, $3. Ster- 


ling silver anchor, continents 


oT 


AN) 


a 
ED 


Navy Sabre Scarf Pin, 14-k. 
gold and enamel. Letters U. 
S.N. in relief on the guard, 
14-k. gold blade specially 


tempered - - 


* $1.50 








~ Philadelphia, Pa., U.S. A. 





Fort Niagara 


Major Charles Barth has taken command of 
the post again, after an absence of several 
months, having been detailed to inspect militia. 
Mrs. Barth will return from Leavenworth, her 
former home, in a few days, where she was 
beautifully entertained by friends in the city 
and at the fort. 

The epidemic of small-pox at Youngstown, 
which is just outside the post, has given Dr. 
Pierson, the surgeon here, plenty of work and 
he was kept very busy vaccinating the troops 
and families at Fort Niagara. We are very 
glad to know there are no new cases this week 
and that the dreadful disease will soon be 
stamped out. 

Dr. Suggs, who was stationed here for some 
time, has been ordered to Fort Totten. The 
Doctor was one of the most popular bachelors 
and he is much regretted. 

Miss Reba Ballou spent ten days just before 
Easter with Captain and Mrs. Ballou. Her 
mother gave three charming dinners in her 
honor, and Captain and Mrs. Fuller entertained 
Miss Ballou and Miss Naill by inviting a num- 
ber of bachelors and friends for a chafing dish 
supper and everyone had a charming evening. 

Miss Naill is enjoying Army life at the fort 
immensely. 

Lieutenant and Mrs. Sherman White received 
a cordial welcome on their return to the post, 
having been absent for two months, on leave 
spent with relatives in New York City. 


=e 


Fort Terry 


The final meeting of the “soo” club was 
held at the quarters of Lieut. Gordon Robin- 
son on March 1oth. At the end of the even- 
ing’s play the scores for the entire series were 
totaled up and the prizes awarded. They 
were: First prize, lady’s, a handsome silver 
game carving set, to Mrs. Bettison. First prize, 
gentleman’s, silver mounted flask, Dr. Humph- 
reys; second prize, gentleman’s, brass smoker’s 
set, Lieut. Bettison. Brass ash receiver, Lieut. 
Robinson. 

Mrs. Gordon Robinson entertained at din- 
ner on the evening of March 26th. The table 
was tastefully decorated and the place cards 
were in the form of clever and very appropriate 
verses, by the hostess, which described some 
incident connected with each individual pres- 
ent, since the founding of the “soo” club. No 
names were mentioned, but there was no diffi- 
culty in telling for whom each was intended. 
Those present were: Captain and Mrs. Ker- 
rick, Lieutenant and Mrs. Bettison, Captain 
Spurr, Dr. Humphreys and Lieutenants Dun- 
can and Stuart. 

Mrs. H. S. Kerrick entertained the bachelors 
of the post at dinner on March 28th. 

Lieutenant Stuart gave a dance and supper 
at the bachelors’ quarters on April 2nd to cele- 
brate his promotion. 

Major M. F. Harmon, acting inspector gen- 
eral of the department, arrived on the oth for 
his annual inspection, and remained two weeks. 
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There’s nothing that has so 
much to do with your bodily 
comfort as your underwear. 


Unless it shapes itself per- 
fectly to your figure it is bound 
to pinch and chafe and annoy 
you. 


If you want to know what 
real underwear comfort is, try a 
pair of the Scriven Improved 
Elastic Seam Drawers. 


They have an insertion that 
stretches when you want it to, 
that moves every time that you 


LIFE 


move. This insertion is con- 
structed on a scientific principle, 
and is a distinct feature of these 
garments. 


The Scriven Improved Elastic 
Seam Drawers allow that ease 
and freedom of motion which 
makes them popular with ath- 
letes and business men alike. 


They come in knee and full 
lengths, in light or heavy weight 


fabrics with shirts to match. 
Order your exact size from your 
haberdasher, or if he cannot sup- 
ply you write us. 


These garments are specially adapted for the Army and Navy. 
SO COOL AND COMFORTABLE 
PHYSICAL CULTURE BOOK FREE 


Our booklet illustrates and describes our many styles. 
a valuable treatise on physical culture for the busy business man. 


It’also contains 


It's Iree. 


J. A. SCRIVEN COMPANY 


16 and 18 East 15th Street 


NEW YORK 
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Fort Clark, Texas 


There are at present many visitors on the 
post. Mrs. Read has as her guest, Miss Hollo- 
way, of Philadelphia. Miss Gregg, of Pittsburg, 
has arrived and will be the guest of Mrs. Comly 
ior some time. Lieutenant Chapin’s mother 
and sister arrived this week from Buffalo to be 
with him until June. Miss Edwards, Mrs. Wil- 
liams’ sister, is here from San Antonio. 

There has been a number of moonlight rides 
this month followed by suppers, enjoyed by 
most of the garrison. 

Lieutenant and Mrs. Disque gave a ride and 
breakfast for the visiting young ladies. 

Lieutenant and Mrs. Read entertained with a 
tea for their guest, Miss Holloway. All the 
officers and ladies called. Refreshments were 
served on the veranda. 

Captain and Mrs. Hedekin entertained with a 
charming dinner Wednesday evening. Their 
guests were Captain and Mrs. Williams, Lieu- 
tenant and Mrs. Comly, Miss Gregg, Miss Ed- 
wards, Miss: Halloway, Lieutenant Johnston, 
Lieutenant Wagner, Captain Conrad. 

Captain and Mrs. Williams gave a dinner last 
Friday evening, covers being laid for twelve. 

The ladies of the Garrison have organized a 
card club. Mrs. Boyd was the hostess Wednes- 
day morning. 


Fort Des Moines 


Mrs. M. C. Mumma was the hostess on Tues- 
day (March 3rd) afternoon of the Ladies’ 
Bridge Club. The prize, a handsome spoon, 
went to Mrs. V. H. Smalley. In the dining 
room punch, cakes, and candy were served. 

Colonel and Mrs. West gave a dinner on Sat- 
urday evening (March 6th) at which the guests 
were Captain and Mrs. Kochersperger, Captain 
and Mrs. Sargent, Captain and Mrs. Boniface. 

A very enjoyable hop was: given at the post 
hall on Friday evening and was largely attended 
by the garrison people and a few guests from the 
city. 

Lieutenant and Mrs. Smalley, Mrs. Hunt, 
Lieutenant and Mrs. Mumma formed a pleasant 
theatre party at Foster’s on Wednesday night, 
March 5th, to see Robert Edeson in “Class- 
mates.” 

Dr. A. D. Tuttle was the host at a very de- 
lightful birthday celebration on February 26th, 
entertaining with a dinner at the Savery, fol- 
lowed by a theater at Foster’s Opera House. 
Dr. Tuttle’s guests were Miss Mars, Lieutenant 
and Mrs. William R. Pope. 

Captain and Mrs. Sargent entertained at din- 
ner on the evening of March 3rd. Seated with 
them at the artistically arranged table were Cap- 
tain and Mrs. S. M. Kochersperger, and Cap- 
tain and Mrs. J. J. Boniface. 

Mrs. J. M. Love, wife of Captain J. M. Love, 
15th Infantry, has been the guest for a few days 
of Mrs. T. N. Guernsey in Des Moines. Mrs. 
Love is en route from Fort Logan, Col., to 
Columbus Barracks, where Captain Love goes 
on recruiting duty. While in the city Mrs. Love 
was the guest at a pretty tea given by Mrs. 
Guernsey. 
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Boston Harbor 


Captain Conrad, 6th Cavalry, with his wife 
and two children are the guests of Colonel and 
Mrs. Hoskins at Fort Banks. Captain Conrad 
will go when his leave is up, to his new sta- 
tion, Fort Clark, Texas, and Mrs. Conrad will 
spend the summer with her parents. 

At Colonel Homer’s and Miss Skillings have 
been Miss Ellis, of Portland, Me., Miss Pike, 
of Eastport, Me., and Miss Wilde, of Boston. 

Mrs. Kimberly, of Fortress Monroe, Miss 
Kimberly and Miss Booker, of Fort Rodman, 
are guests of Lieutenant Allen Kimberly, at 
Fort Warren. 

The ladies of the Harbor were entertained at 
bridge in March, by Miss Margaret Skillings. 
A small bridge was given one evening by Cap- 
tain and Mrs. Long and an afternoon bridge 
ior the ladies, by Mrs. Long. 

A dinner was given at the University Club on 
Beacon street, March 14th, for all the West 
Pointers in the Harbor. 

Major and Mrs. Straub were entertained at 
luncheon by Major and Mrs. Davis. 

Major and Mrs. Straub gave a dinner at Fort 
Strong for Major and Mrs. Davis, Lieutenant 
and Mrs. Taylor, and Captain and Mrs. Long. 

Major and Mrs. Davis gave a dinner for Miss 
Bartlett and later in the evening Mrs. Long, 
Miss Long and Mr. Harry Matthews joined 
them for cards. 

Lieutenant and Mrs. Bartlett gave another 
dinner for Miss Bartlett, Miss Boyd, of Brook- 
line, Lieutenants Morrow and Biscoe, of Fort 
Banks. 

Major and Mrs. Davis entertained Lieutenant 
and Mrs. Taylor, Miss Marguerite Cree, and 
Lieutenant Pierce at dinner. 

Captain and Mrs. Matthews entertained at 
dinner Lieutenant and Mrs. Bartlett and their 
cousin, Mrs. Kinsman. 

Lieutenant Pierce dined with Captain and 
Mrs. Long. 

Dr. Isaac Brewer gave a charming little din- 
ner to Col. Homer, Miss Skillings and Miss 
Dyer. 

Captain and Mrs. Forse are recent arrivals at 
Fort Warren, Mass. They were guests of Dr. 
3rewer at dinner the night of their arrival, and 
the next day dined at Captain and Mrs, Adna 
Clarke’s. 

Captain and Mrs. Bennett, of Fort Banks, en- 
tertained Lieutenant and Mrs. Hinkle at lunch- 
eon in April; the same day Miss Skillings was a 
guest of Mrs. Brett’s, and Lieutenant Bartlett 
took lunch with Captain and Mrs. Storck. 

Captain and Mrs. Adna Clarke, of Fort War- 
ren, entertained all the officers and ladies of 
their garrison, and the visiting guests, at a de- 
lightful evening bridge party, Tuesday, April 
14th. 

Mrs. Lomax, of Fort Andrews, who has been 
critically ill with typhoid fever is now progress- 
ing nicely. Little Bonita Clarke, who broke her 
arm, is also making a rapid recovery. 

Mrs. Merriam, of Fort Revere, gave a delight- 
ful party for all the smaller children of the 
Harbor post, on her daughter Charlotte’s 
birthday. 
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WHEN SELECTING A WATCH 


SAILORS AND SOLDIERS PREFER THE 


Meuglance 


To all others because of its reliability as a time-keeper and the fact that it can be 
purchased at a medium price. The Wristlet Watch described below is very 
popular just now among the Jackies. It is also having a large sale in the Army. 


Nickel-silver 


STR AP / , Sy : a . cases. Five dif- 


ferent styles 


{ I I O One i OS aS Price, complete with 


Wealso make a smaller 
size watch sold with 


ao he a genuine Pig Skin 
YOUR (Bf 5M 85 350 
2d CM 6 Uf \\y WR illustrated e 


either Pig Skin or 


ALWAYS Nid Migs ag Sen. cr 6.00 
Our regular guarantee en- 


ite aa See closec i in e% -_ watch. Our 
NX ‘ ‘ a re lin nc ‘Judes Gold, 
eC ‘ 2 id F ile d ‘Sil ve 


rand Gun 
Me al Case 


“|New England Watches are sold at Post Exchanges and Navy Canteens. If 
they are not on sale at your store, let us know and we will make it easy for you to 
see the line. A\ll first-class Jewelers in San Francisco sell New England Watches. 


The New England Watch Co. 


12 Dover Street Waterbury, Conn. 
San Francisco stables : BURR Ww. FREER, 717 Market St. 


Always mention Army AnD Navy Life when writing to Advertisers. 
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Fort Crook, Neb. 


The theatricals given by the 16th Infantry 
Dramatic Club were a great success and the 
sum of $215 was netted for the Army Relief 
Society. Many guests wre present from 
Omaha and old Fort Omaha. Captain Dal- 
ton, and Mrs. W. C. Bennett 





















































Mrs. Gardener 
carried off the honors of the evening, but all 
members of the cast acquitted themselves in a 
most pleasing manner and so much talent has 
been developed in this line that it is intended 
to go into theatricals on a much larger scale 
another season. 



























































Lieutenant and Mrs. Shean are absent at 
Santa Barbara, California, for the benefit of 
Mrs. Shean’s health. 

Mrs. Patton, Mrs. Gardener’s mother, who 











has been visiting Colonel and Mrs. Gardener, 
has returned to Detroit, but will later come 
here for an extended visit while the latter are 
abroad. 

Lieutenant and Mrs. O. E. Michaelis, who 
have recently been spending a leave in Boston 
and vicinity, have arrived at the Post. 

Captain J. W. Van Dusen, Med. Dept., has 
relieved Major C. E. B. Flagg as Post Sur- 
geon. Major Flagg resigned to take effect 
April 15th, and will go to Vancouver to take up 
practice in civil life. 

Mrs. McMillan, wife of Contract Surgeon Mc- 
Millan, who has been a patient at the Omaha 
General Hospital, has returned to the post and 
is convalescing although far from well. 

Major D. E. McCarthy, Chief Quartermaster 
of the Department, has recently returned from 
Evansville, Ind., where Mrs. McCarthy’s 
mother is seriously ill. 

Major W. F. Blauvelt has been offered a de- 
tail to the Pay Department caused by the re- 
tirement of General Muhlenberg, and has signi- 
fied his willingness to accept. 

Miss Pert Jackson, of Shreveport, La., who 
has been spending the winter with her sister, 
Mrs. Sydney Smith, has returned home. 

The last Moon Meet of the 16th Infantry 

j Council was largely attended and. the usual 

i good time enjoyed. These meetings are very 
novel and do much to foster a regimental 
“esprit-de-corps.” 

The infant daughter of Colonel and Mrs. 
Gardener was recently christened in the Post 
Chapel by Chaplain Hillman in the presence of 

i nearly all the officers and ladies of the regi- 
| ment, 

General Charles Morton gave a very hand- 
som birthday dinner last month at which his 
guests were Colonels Gardener, Glassford, 
Davis and Evans, Majors Galbraith, Lord, Mc- 
Carthy, Noyes and Slaughter, Captains Buchan 
and Hines and Lieutenants Miller and Hun- 
saker, his personal aides. 

Mrs. J. F. Gohn has tendered her resigna- 
tion as a member of the Army Relief Society. 

Among those entertaining at dinner during 
























































































































































































































































the past month have been Colonel and Mrs. 
Gardener, Captain and Mrs. Christman, Cap- 
tain and Mrs. Crimmins, Captain and Mrs. W. 





C. Bennett and several others. 
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FULL SIZE (344x 6 INCHES CLOSED) 


Bound in Flexible Leather, Gold Stamp and 
Gold Edges 


No like publication has ever called forth from the Service so unanimous 
and spontaneous a series of encomiums as this valuable and convenient 
atlas. 


ARMY AND NAVY DICTIONARY 


Compiled by Colonel JOHN P. WISSER, U.S. Army, 
and H. C. Gauss, Esq., of the Navy Dept. 
Containing authentic and plainly-worded definitions of 
all terms used in the Military and Naval Services, and 
brief but comprehensive definitions of the powers ap- 
pertaining to each department of the U. S. Government, 
and the duties of all Government Officials. Price 

50 CENTs. 


THE ATLAS .- $1.50 
THE DICTIONARY _ .50 


Total $2.00 
OUR PRICE FOR BOTH BOOKS 


Prepaid to any address in the U. S. 


$1.35 


ARMY AND NAVY LIFE 


150 Nassau St., New York 1908 


Please send to me, at the address given below,Cram’s Quick 
Reference Atlas of the World, and your Army and Navy 
Dictionary. 


DID nods 6nb006006005bsen0n1ednses05neei0dnsnsesennesnseccee 


No. and Street (or Post), 


ET TD bv vdiknwnicnadcesseeasencs 
City or Town 
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Those shaving with an ordinary razor, (a thin blade safety razor, or being shaved 
by a barber, ) have absolutely no coneuation of the eedtod a 


STAR Safety Razor 


No experience whatever is required to , have with a “STAR,” or to keep the 
blades keen and in good shaving condition. With the use of our automatic 

stropping devices you will immediately become an expert at stropping. 

It is therazor Par Excellence that the best skilled labor and nie 

has produced and is positively the cheapest. No need of continually 

buying thin blades with their questionable cutting qualities to enable 

you to scrape off your beard, and irritate your skin. 

One STAR blade will give you better ub longer service than hundreds 

of thin blades with absolutely no inconvenience or loss of time, and positively 
gives you a clean, smooth and velvety shave without irritating the skin, as 

each blade is magnetized and properly tempered and hardened to pro- 


duce and retain that fine keen cutting edge so essential for a com- 
fortable shave. Every razor guaranteed to give good service. 


STAR SAFETY RAZOR, Complete . . 
with Automatic Stropper and Strop . 


$1.50 
4.50 


Leather caseSets . . . $2.00 and upward 


Sold by all dealers, or sent upon receipt of price 
Catalogue mailed free upon request 


KAMPFE BROS., 21 Reade St., New York 


FOR SALE AT ALL POST EXCHANGES 


Jefferson Barracks, Mo. 


Lieutenant and Mrs. Rodney entertained at 
dinner Colonel and Mrs. Getty, Mrs. Turner and 
Captain Cronin. 

Colonel L. W. Crampton entertained a party 
of friends at dinner at the Hotel Jefferson in 
honor of his promotion. 

Mrs. Helms has been entertaining Mrs. E. S. 
Walton. 

Captain and Mrs. Bunker entertained at 
bridge. The guests were Captain and Mrs. 
Geary, Captain and Mrs. Powell, Captain and 
Mrs. Helms, Mrs. Ewdy, Mrs. Walton and Cap- 
tain Winn. 

“The Red Mill” attracted a large crowd from 
the post. Among those attending were Major 
and Mrs. Bradley, Captain and Mrs. Gregory, 
Captain and Mrs. Powell, Captain and Mrs. 
Helms, Lieutenant and Mrs. Parker, Lieutenant 
and Mrs. Rodney and Mrs. Walton. 

Mrs. A. E. Bradley entertained at tea in honor 
of Mrs. Douglas, of the city. 

The officers and ladies of the post were in- 
vited to hear Mr. F. J. Roberson deliver his 
interesting lecture on Panama. He had a fine 
lot of views and maps and the lecture was 
greatly enjoyed. 

The mid-Lenten hop in the administration 
building drew forth a goodly number of post 
people, who wore sheets and pillow cases until 
11 o’clock when supper was served. 

Captain Penn, General Staff, and Lieutenant 
O. W. Rethorst, 8th Cavalry, have been guests 
of the post. 


Trying to fix up the Week-End Bills 


a 


The Underwood 
Retail Bill and Charge Machine 


Has solved the above problem for 
Thousands of Retail Merchants 


The Time and Money Saved, Satisfac- 
tory Results secured, and Type- 
written Statements obtained, 
are matters for Serious Consideration 


Ask your Underwood Man for 
Particulars, or address the 


UNDERWOOD 
TYPEWRITER CO., Inc., 


241 Broadway, 
New York, U. S. A. 


Always mention Army AND Navy Lire when writing to Advertisers. 
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About Peter’s Chocolate 


The following interesting letter is typical of 
many received by Lamont, Corliss & Company, 
agents for the famous Peter’s Milk Chocolate, 
and will give some idea of the tremendous pop- 
ularity of this unexcelled product: 


S. S. S. St. Louis, Valparaiso, Chili, 


July 30, 1907. 

Gentlemen :—Replying to your favor enclosed, 
I beg leave to state that the Commissary Store 
of this vessel purchased 300 dozen “Peter’s Milk 
Chocolate” before leaving New York for San 
Francisco, via Straits of Magellan. At the time 
your letter was received a sufficient quantity of 
“Peter's Milk Chocolate” was still on hand to 
prevent placing orders for any more. 

Allow me to inform you that “Peter’s Milk 
Chocolate” gives entire satisfaction and stands 
the rapid changes of climate perfectly. 

As soon as the present supply is exhausted 
an order will be placed for more with one of 
the numerous jobbers of the cities we expect to 
visit. Very respectfully, 

A. M. Pippin, 
P. A. Paymaster, U. S. Navy. 


PETER’S is the original milk chocolate and 
the world’s favorite. It does not create thirst; 


hence its popularity with all Army and Navy 
men, 


Fort Sill, Oklahoma 


The advent of Lent has brought a cessation 
to the social life here, and the past month has 
been very quiet. The last meeting of the Card 
Club was held at Mrs. Grangers’. 

Mrs. and Miss Bell entertained with a hop 
supper, after the last dance, two weeks ago. 

Among the recent dinners given were those 
given by Lieutenant and Mrs. Margetts, the 
guests being Captain and Mrs. Deems. Captain 
and Mrs. Deems entertained Dr. and Mrs. Pratt 
and Lieutenant and Mrs. Pratt at dinner. 

Miss Bell entertained all the ladies of the 
post at cards recently. “Five hundred” was 
played, and Mrs. Margetts and Mrs. Quinette 
were the prize winners. 

Dr. and Mrs. Lewis entertained Captain and 
Mrs. Hopkins and Lieutenant Cubbison at din- 
ner on Thursday. 

Miss Bell and Lieutenant Cubbison have chal- 
lenged the whole post at “bridge,” consequently 
a tournament is in progress to be ended by 
May I. 

On the first, Lieutenant and Mrs. Kean ar- 
rived in the post. They were the guests of 
Captain and Mrs. Hopkins until their quarters 
were ready for them. 

On Thursday Mrs. Hopkins gave a tea for 
lieutenant and Mrs. Kean, Mrs. Menoher, Mrs. 
Lewis. Mrs. Deems and Mrs. Margetts assisted 
Mrs. Hopkins. 

On Friday night a most enjoyable hop was 
given for Lieutenant and Mrs. Kean. Supper 
was served at 11 o'clock. 

Lieutenant Greeley, son of General Greeley, 
is a recent arrival at the post. 
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Saturday evening Captain and Mrs. Deems 
entertained at dinner Lieutenant and Mrs. 
Kean. Besides the guests of honor Lieutenant 
and Mrs. Margetts, Mrs. Ballard and Lieuten- 
ant Greeley were present. 

Mrs. Hopkins entertained at cards Monday 
afternoon. 

Dr. Lewis leave at the end of the week for 
Fort Logan, for the purpose of examining ap- 
plicants for volunteer commissions. 

Captain Donnelly has been absent from the 
post on court martial duty at Fort Sam Hous- 
ton. 


Fort Sam Houston, Texas 


Lieutenant Hunter Harris and Miss Lula 
Allen were married on the 22d of March at the 
residence of the Rev. A. G. Jones in San An- 
tonio. They have taken up their residence in 
the post and are entertaining a sister of Lieu- 
tenant Harris who will remain until the end of 
April. 

Miss Harden has gone to her home in India- 
napolis after spending the winter in the garri- 
son. Prior to her departure she was the guest 
of honor at a dinner given by Captain and Mrs. 
Carey. The other guests were Captain and Mrs. 
Fleming, Mrs. Wallace, Miss Perry, Captain 
Nicklin, Lieut. Smith and Mr. Cooke. 

General and Mrs. A. L. Myer gave a pretty 
dinner for General C. S. Roberts, Colonel 
Quinby, Mrs. W. C. Buttler, Mrs. W. E. Ayer, 
Captain and Mrs. Carey, Mrs. Hoffman, of St. 
Louis; Mrs. John Clem, Colonel Clark and 
Major Cotter. 

Mrs. Wm. Hoffman, of St. Louis, entertained 
at euchre at the home of General and Mrs. 
Myer. 

Miss Elsa Budd entertained the Five Hun- 
dred Club. 

Major and Mrs. Smith have been entertaining 
the Misses Hipp and McClintock. 

Captain and Mrs. Wise have been entertaining 
Mr. and Mrs. Hungerford, of New York, the 
parents of Mrs. Wise. 

Mrs. Naylor gave a luncheon for Mrs. Book- 
miller, Mrs. Satts, Mrs. Baker, Mrs. Ayer, Mrs. 
Loeb and Mrs. Munson. 

Captain and Mrs. Bookmiller entertained at 
dinner Mr. and Mrs. Lawrence, Mrs. Ayer, 
Captain and Mrs. Baker and Major Cotter. 

Mrs. W. C. Buitler entertained all the young 
people of the post at Muth’s Garden in honor of 
Miss Dennison, who has been her guest in the 
post. 

The $3.50 Luncheon Club of the 1st Battalion 
of the oth Infantry has been entertained at 
several homes. 

Captain and Mrs. Carey entertained at dinner 
Major and Mrs. Lassiter, Captain and Mrs. 
3ash, Captain and Mrs. Baker, and Lieutenant 
and Mrs. Mackall. 

Major and Mrs. Lassiter, Mrs. Buttler, Lieu- 
tenant and Mrs. Churchill, Miss Dennison, Miss 
Steinwender, Major Cotter, Captain Nicklin, 
Lieutenant Crockett and Mr. Waggoman were 


entertained at dinner by Lieutenant and Mrs. 
Awl. 
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This is an actual photograph of an actual test. 
It shows a Rubberset Shaving Brush sawed in wo. 
In this condition the brush was tested. Nota bristle 
could be loosened or pulled out at any angle or 
by any means—not a bristle could be soaked or 
boiled out, even though the setting was exposed. 


The bristles of all 


RUBBERSET 


TRADE MARK 


Shaving 
Brushes 


are set in vulcanized rubber, which holds them 
forever. Asa further test, this 4a/fbrush is being 
used every day without the loss of a single bristle. 
The name on every brush guarantees it. 

At all dealers’ and barbers’, in all styles and sizes, 25, 50, 


75 cents to $6.00. If not at your dealer’s send for book from 
which to order by mail. 


Ta the average man we commend the $1 brush. 


THE RUBBERSET BRUSH COMPANY, 
54 Ferry Street, Newark, N. J. 


Always mention Army anv Navy LiFe when writing to Advertisers. 
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Fort Bliss, Texas 


Taking the lead among the past few weeks’ 
social affairs is the delightful luncheon given by 
Mrs. Joseph F. Huston, the ever popular wife 
of our commanding officer, Col. Huston, on St. 
Patrick’s day. The ladies of the garrison were 
the favored guests of the occasion, numbering 
ten in all. Everything was in keeping with the 
Irish holiday,—favors, table appointments, and 
the Irish airs played by the band. 

The Officers’ Club recently organized has for 
president Colonel Huston. Lieutenant-Colonel 
Jones acts as vice-president, and Lieutenant R. 
C. Taylor as secretary and treasurer. 

To Mrs. Logan, wife of the late Major Logan, 
U. S. A., a resident of El Paso, has come an- 
other bereavement in the death of her son, Mr. 
Charles Russell Logan, who as a customs offi- 
cer on the Rio Grande was killed recently by 
smugglers, at least all evidence pointed to that 
conclusion. He and another inspector, a Mr. 
Jones, were both found murdered the latter part 
of March. Both men leave wives and children. 
Mr. Logan’s remains were brought to El Paso 
for burial. 

The members of Camp Edward Baker, Army 
of the Philippines, gave a recent reception and 
dance that were enjoyed by many guests pres- 
ent. Music and delicious refreshments made 
the event unusually pleasant. 

Colonel Joseph F. Huston was quite badly 
injured in an automobile accident while out rid- 
ing with a party of friends. But his friends are 
glad to know he is convalescing nicely from 
his bruises. 

Mr. and Mrs. Frank Ainso are entertaining 
Lieutenant Commander and Mrs. Luke Mc- 
Namee, U. S. N., who arrived in El Paso en 
route from the Island of Guam, of which Com- 
mander McNamee has been governor. Mrs. 
Ainso is a sister of Commander McNamee. 


Fort D. A. Russell, Wyoming 


Lieut. Delaplane gave a delightful box party 
followed by a supper in town in honor of the 
Misses Elsie and Katherine Taylor before their 
departure for Salt Lake City. Capt. and Mrs. 
Tanner, Miss Appel, Capt. Butner and Lieut. 
Shute were also of the party. 

Major and Mrs. Blatchford gave a beautiful 
dinner to Capt. and Mrs. Jones, Lieut. and Mrs. 
Sales, Mrs. Keiffer, Mrs. Green. Major Van 
Deusen, Lieut. Persons, and Mr. Edward Clark, 
of Cheyenne. 

Mrs. Tanner entertained the post bridge 
club March sth, Miss Appel and Major Ken- 
nerdy being the successful winners of the prizes 

Col. and Mrs. Taylor entertained with a din- 
ner for their guest, Mr. Wilson, of Ault, Col. 

Mrs. Persons, wife of Lieut. Persons, 11th 
Infantry, has arrived at the post. 

Capt. Walter D. Cotchett, 2nd Field Artillery, 
has arrived and been made commissary. 

Lieut.-Col. Vinson arrived to pay the troops 
March toth and was the guest of Capt. and 
Mrs. Tanner, who gave the colonel a very pretty 
luncheon. 
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Mrs. Jones entertained the post bridge club. 
The prizes were won by Miss Appel and Lieut. 
Starkey. 

Mrs. Errington entertained at an informal 
“tea” given in honor of her guest, Mrs. Mor- 
ton, who is spending a few days en route to 
San Francisco. 

Capt. Oliver Eskridge left during the week 
to inspect the State National Guard. 

A box party was given to Miss Florence 
Taylor by Mr. Charles Cary, of Cheyenne. 

Mrs. Randall, of Cheyenne, gave a euchre 
party for the benefit of St. Mark’s Episcopal 
Church to help raise money to free the church 
of debt. Quite. a number from the post at- 
tended. Among them were Mrs. Taylor, Mrs. 
Appel, Mrs. Tanner, Mrs. Errington and Miss 
Florence Taylor. 

Miss Florence Taylor entertained the bridge 
club last Monday. Those from the post were 
Mesdames Appel, Jones, Tanner, Miss Appel 
and a number from town. 

Mrs. Cotchett has arrived. Capt. and Mrs. 
Cotchett are guests of Major Van Deusen until 
their quarters are painted. 

A very pretty dinner was given by Miss 
Florence Taylor in honor of Mr. Chappell, of 
New York City, he being the guest of Mr. Cary, 
of Cheyenne. Those present to meet him were 
Mr. Cary, Capt. and Mrs. Tanner, Lieutenants 
Delaplane, Baszynski and Davis. 

Col. and Mrs.. Taylor gave a pretty dinner to 
Major Van Deusen, Major Kennerdy and Capt. 
3utner. 

Capt. Butner has just returned from a hunt- 
ing trip spent in northern Wyoming, returning 
with ducks and fish in abundance. 

Major Kuffer, M.D., has arrived and _ will 
spend his leave until his retirement in June here 
with his family. 

Miss Appel gave a delightful bowling party 
to the young people, and a chafing dish supper 
after the bowl. 

Ladies’ night at the post club was much 
enjoyed. Quite an extensive programme was 
rendered. 

Col. and Mrs. Foster have as their guest Mrs. 
Foster’s father, Mr. Hay, of New York City. 
A pretty dinner was given by Colonel and Mrs. 
Foster in his honor Saturday night. Among 
those present were Colonel and Mrs. S. W. 

Taylor, 

Contract Surgeon and Mrs. Bastern are 
among the late arrivals. 

Mrs. Baker, mother of Lieut. Baker, 2nd Field 
Artillery, has returned to her home in the East. 

Lieut. Baker left Saturday last for Seattle en 
route to the Philippines. 

Dr. Foster Vet has returned after a month’s 
leave, 

Mrs. Banta is visiting relatives in the East. 

Several box parties have been given during 
the last week. Among them were Capt. Butner 
entertaining the young people, also Lieutenants 
Baszynski and Davis. 

Capt. Welsh is absent on a short hunting 
leave. 
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Army Auction Bargains 
Ys Soy = $1.90 up) Old Pistols - - § .50 uP 

Ri 1.95 “ | Officers’ Swords, new $1.75 * 
ARMY SADDLES S. 00 “| Cavalry Sabres “,> 1.50 *¢ 
Bridles - 1,00|UNIFORMS 4+ 1.95 « 
Leggins, pr. .15 | 7 Shot Carbine “ - 3.50 
1907 MILITARY ENCYCLOPEDIC CAT- 
ALOGUE, 260 large pages, containing thousands of 
beautiful illustrations—with wholesale and retail prices 
of 15 aces GOVT. AUCTION SALE GOODS, 


mailed for 15 cents (stamps). 


FRANCIS BANNERMAN, 501 Broadway, NEW YORE 


“ 


10,000 Post Card Exchangers read the Post ¢ ard Union 
Magazine, official journal of the POST CARD UNION OF 
AMERICA. The Army and Navy Boys have a special department 
under which their names are listed. Your name will be listed, with 
a full membership outfit and two copies of the Magazine, for 50c., 
Magazine, 50c. per year, With a new list of post card exchangers 
every month, Your name will reach all our members and you will 
receive many handsome cards. The Union also furnishes post 
cards to its members at Low Rates. 

THE POST CARD UNION OF AMERICA 
1008 Arch Street Philadelphia, Pa. 


THE SOCIETY OF THE PORTO RICAN EXPEDITION 


Maj.Gen. FRED D. GRANT, U.S.A., National Commander 
The society was organized at Caguas, Porto Rico, on 
October 11, 1898. All officers, soldiers and sailors who 
eeneoees in that campaign or who served in Porto 
ico prior to October 18, 1898, are eligible to member- 
ship. Annual dues $1.00. Life membership $20.00. No 
initiation fee. A grand reunion is held yearly in No- 
vember. For information and application blanks, ad- 
dress Captain J. C. DeVries, National Secretary, The 
Glen Springs, Watkins, N. Y. 


NAVY JEWELRY AND NOVELTIES 


S. N. MEYER 
Navy Outfitter 


WASHINGTON 3 2 


E. A. ARMSTRONG MFG. CO. 


315-317 Wabash Avenue, CHICAGO 
Opposite Auditorium 


Makers of Finest Uniforms and Equipment for 


Officers of the Army and National Guard 
WRITE FOR CATALOGUE G 


JOSEPH M. HERMAN & CO. 


Boston, Mass. 
Government Contractors for 
Army, Navy and Marine Shoes 


National Safe Deposit Co. | 


OF NEW YORK 
32 Liberty Street NEW YORK 
Safes to Rent, $5.00 to $600.00 per Annum 
Reduced Rates to Officers of the Army and Navy 


"PHONE, MAIN 5931 


S.J’J.SHEERS 
CIVIL AND MILITARY TAILOR 
DEALER IN 
IMPORTED WOOLENS 
1344 C STREET N. W. 


Branch 1648 19th Street N.W. WaSHINGTON,D C. 


Hotel Lankershim 


SEVENTH and BROADWAY 
LOS ANGELES 


A new hotel equipped with every modern con- 


venience. 


Luxunously furnished, 300 rooms, 


160 baths, European plan, popular prices. 
Automobile bus from all trains. 


COOPER & DAVIS, Lessees 


Always mention Army AND Navy Lire when writing to Advertisers. 













































































































































































































































































































































































































































Fort Mansfield, R. I. 


Dr. Marvin’s family have gone to South Car- 
olina for two months. 

Dr. Trotter-Tyler has been sent here from 
Fort Adams for duty during Dr. Marvin’s ab- 
sence. 

The troops of this command were paid on the 
6th by Captain Valentine, Paymaster U. S. A. 

Three companies of the Connecticut National 
Guards will be sent here to act as reserves dur- 
ing the maneuvers June 11th-2oth. 


Presidio of Monterey 


Mrs. Campbell, of Berkeley, California, has 
been spending a week here, the guest of Lieu- 
tenant and Mrs. Graham, 20th Infantry. 

Captain Frank Halstead, 22nd _ Infantry, 
joined here last week from Fort Ontario, N. 
Y., and was accompanied by Mrs. Halstead. 
Captain Halstead recently transferred from the 
23rd Infantry in order to go to Alaska. He has 
assumed command of Company L. 

Lieutenant and Mrs. Dalton entertained at 
dinner on March 23rd, the occasion being 
Lieutenant Dalton’s birthday. Their guests 
were Lieutenant and Mrs. Graham and Lieu- 
tenant and Mrs. Brown. 

Mrs. Petty was the hostess at a charming 
card party given for Mrs. Alford, mother of 
Mrs. Bowen, and who leaves shortly for the 
East. Those present were: Mmes. Parker, 
Brown, Dalton, DeWitt, Estes, Bowen, Web- 
ster, McIver, Graham, Ahrends, Burleigh, 
Creary, Pulliam, the Misses Alford, Creary and 
Cartwright. The prizes were: First prize, a 
corset cover, won by Mrs. Webster; second, a 
gold stick pin, won by Mrs. Ahrends; booby 
prize, a pair of silk gloves, awarded to Mrs. 
Bowen, 

Mrs. Pulliam, of Pacific Grove, entertained 
with a small informal tea at her attractive 
bungalow in Pacific Grove, to meet Mr. and 
Mrs. Shields, of San Francisco. Those pres- 
ent were: Lieutenant and Mrs. Graham, 
Lieutenant and Mrs. Dalton, Miss Cartwright, 
Lieutenant Graham, 22nd Infantry, and Lieu- 
tenant Neal from the post and Mrs. Gunn and 
Miss Bennett from Pacific Grove and Miss 
Holman, of Stockton, California. 

Lieutenant West has had as_ week-end 
guests, Mrs. Hogan and the Misses Hogan, 
of San Francisco 

Lieutenant and Mrs. B. P. Johnson, with 
Mrs. Johnson’s mother, Mrs. Hill, of Helena, 
Mont., who is visiting them, are in San Fran- 
cisco for a short stay. 

Lieutenant Jubal A. Earley, grandson of the 
famous General Earley, and brother of Lieu- 
tenant C. C. Earley, 20th Infantry, joined here 
last week. He has recently been commissioned 
from civil life 

Captain Pond, 20th Infantry, has just received 
orders detailing him as a member of the next 
class to enter the Army School of the Line at 
Fort Leavenworth. Accompanied by Mrs. 
Pond and infant son, he will leave here early in 
July. 

Captain E. M. Lewis, 20th Infantry, has re- 

cently returned from a leave of two months 
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spent in the East. Mrs. Lewis and the chil- 
dren remained behind in Milwaukee and in May 
will rejoin the Captain here. In October Cap- 
tain Lewis goes on duty at the University of 
California as Professor of Military Science. 

Hunting and fishing in the vicinity of Mon- 
terey prove a great source of pleasure to many 
of the officers here. Among the most enthu- 
siastic sportsmen may be mentioned: Colonel 
Mans, Captains Lewis, Chapman and Smith, 
Lieutenant Earley and Dr. Mount. 

Miss Sadie Davidson, sister of Captain 
Davidson, 22nd Infantry, and who has been 
making her home here the past winter, left 
last week for a short stay at Fort McDowell, 
where the rest of the 22nd Infantry is stationed. 

Dr. Cassidy, Dental Surgeon, arrived here 
recently for temporary duty. 

Mrs. Henry, of Monterey, entertained at a 
tea given at her charming house in the woods, 
in honor of Mr. and Mrs. Major, of Bingham- 
ton, N. Y. Among the post people present 
were: Mmes. Webster, Dalton, Estes and 
Stritzinger, 

Mrs. Graham entertained in her usual charm- 
ing manner for her guest, Mrs. Campbell, of 
3erkeley, on Tuesday last. Among those who 
enjoyed her hospitality were: Captain and 
Mrs. Smith, Captain and Mrs. Estes, Captain 
and Mrs. DeWitt, Lieutenant and Mrs, Dal- 
ton, Mrs. Pond, the Misses Alford and Court- 
wright, Captain Davidson, Lieutenants McCam- 
mon, Chaffin, Earley, Terry, West, Halford, 
Dailey, McCaughey, Razelle and Hill. Mrs. 
Pullian and Mrs. Gunn, of Pacific Grove, 
served, 

Mrs. Goodale, of New York, mother of Lieu- 
tenant Goodale, 22nd Infantry, and who ar- 
rived here last week for a visit, had the mis- 
fortune to fall upon the steps of their quar- 
ters and is now confined with a sprained ankle. 

The next term at the School of Musketry be- 
gins on April Ist and ends June 30. The off- 
cers from the 20th Infantry who enter are 
Lieutenants Petty and Kinzie, from the 22nd 
Lieutenants West and Tomlinson 

The warships Tennessee, Washington and 
California spent forty-eight hours in Monterey 
Bay on March 27-28. The usual official cour- 
tesies were exchanged between Admiral 
Sebree and Colonel Maus, and in the evening 
a large hop was given at the Hotel Del Monte 
for the navy. 


We have a few copies of the following books 
which will be disposed of at a great sacrifice: 
List of Officers of the United States 
Navy and Marine Corps, 1775-1900. 


Companions of the Loyal Legion of 
the United States. 


Records of Living Officers of the 
U. S. Navy and Marine Corps. 


Address, Circulation Manager 
Army and Navy Life. 
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RSTABLISHED i818 


Lpohp MIS; 


CCOS6LOTHINGS 


Gentlemens nts Furnishing ud3, 


BROADWAY cor. TWENTY-SECOND ST. 
NEW YORK. 


Dress and Service Uniforms of Fine 
Quality for Officers of the Army 
and Navy. 


Civilian Clothing, both ready-made and 
made-to-measure. English Hats, Furnish- 
ings, Traveling and Toilet Leather Goods. 
Shoes for dress, street and rough country 
wear. 


Handy Booklet ‘‘ Replenishment of the 
Wardrobe "’ mailed on request; also gen- 
eral catalogue. 


UPONT 
PSS 


Made ot the best Bristles and 
Backs, by skilled brush-mak- 
ers, in a clean and sanitary 
factory, the largest in the 
world. 


DUPONT BRUSHES 


Outlast several ordi- 
nary brushes, but 
cost no more. 

Hundreds of 
styles in natural 
Woods, real 
.. Ebony, Bone, 
Pearl, Ivory, 

etc., for the 
jair, 
Teeth,Face, 
Hands, 
Clothes, etc. 

If not at your 
dealer's, kindly 
write us and 
we will see 

m that you 
are sup- 


. OUR FREE 
BRUSH BOOK 
tells how to choose, how 
to clean and properly care for your 
brushes. Send your address and dealer's. 
E. DUPONT & CO. 
PARIS, BEAUVAIS, LONDON 
New York Office, 26-28 Washington Place 


Always mention Army AND Navy 


Clicquot Club 
Ginger Ale 


Pure, delicious, satisfying, 
—it is made of the finest 
water, ginger and sugar, with 
just enough flavoring to give 
that “character” which has 
made it so popular at the best 
hostelries and in the homes 
all over the United States. 

Thousands of people con- 
sider it perfection; are you 
one of them? If riot, try it. 
Ask your grocer, pronouncing 


t “Click-O” Club. 


CLICQUOT CLUB CO. 
MILLIS, MASS. 


Lire when writing to Advertisers. 
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Fort Logan, Colo. 


Mrs. T. T. Patton, who has been the guest 
of her daughter, Mrs. Ben F. Ristine, has gone 
to Fort Crook, Neb., where she will spend sev- 
eral months with her granddaughters during 
the absence of Colonel and Mrs. Cornelius 
Gardner abroad. 

Mrs. M. Kolyn, of Grand Rapids, Mich., and 
Mrs. A. Lahuis, of Zeeland, Mich., are visiting 
their sister, Mrs. James Ossewaarde. 

The Sewing Bee met at the home of Mrs. 
George Freeman, Tuesday afternoon. 

Lieut. O. R. Cole, of Columbus, Ohio, was a 
recent visitor in the garrison. 

Judge and Miss Burkes entertained Col. and 
Mrs. Williams and Captain and Mrs. Ball at 
a box party at the Broadway Theater last 
Wednesday. 

The subscription dance for the benefit of the 
Army Relief, given on the evening of March 
25th, was one of the most brilliant social events 
of the season. The receipts were most gratify- 
ing and too much praise cannot be accorded the 
committee in charge, composed of Mrs. E. S. 
Sayer, Mrs. Clenard McLaughlin and Mrs. 
George D. Freeman. 

Mrs. McCaskey, wife of Captain McCaskey, 
arrived Friday from Lancaster, Pa. Mrs. Mc- 
Caskey expects to make quite an extended visit. 

Miss Barrows, of St. Paul, Minn., is the 
guest of Lieut. and Mrs. J. B. Woolnough. 

Mrs. W. J. Cochrane and Miss Marion Harris, 
of Lake City, Minn., spent two weeks with their 
friends Lieutenant and Mrs. Clenard Mc- 
Laughlin. 

Captain Wilson Chase has gone to Omaha, 
Neb., where he will spend a three months’ 
leave of absence. 

Miss Julia Freeman, sister of Lieut. George 
D. Freeman, who has been visiting her brother 
for some months, has returned to her home at 
Columbus, Ohio. 

Lieut. J. C. Fairfax and Lieut. G. S. 
were examined for promotion. 

Major Buffington, formerly of the pay depart- 
ment, has been promoted to Major and assigned 
to the Third Battalion. Major Buffington is 
expected to join the regiment shortly. 

Major Palmer, retired, and Mrs. Palmer are 
preparing to leave Fort Logan about the middle 
of April, going to Columbus, Ohio, which will 
be their permanent home. On their way East 
they will visit Mrs. Palmer’s mother at Wauke- 
sha, Wis. 

The many friends of Gen. Jacob Kline, re- 
tired, formerly Colonel of the 21st Infantry, 
were grieved to hear of his death at Johns 
Hopkins Hospital, in Baltimore, Md. 

Major Lawrence J. Hearn left 
week on an. inspecting tour of the 
National Guard. 

Father Carr, of Cripple Creek, was a caller 
in the garrison last Thursday. 

Captain and Mrs. George E. Ball left the 
garrison Saturday and after spending a few 
days in Denver with friends will leave for Fort 
Crook, Neb., their future station. 


Tiffany 


during the 
Colorado 


Fort Apache 


Bridge is still one of the social features of 
the garrison. A most enjoyable bridge party 
was given by Major Wales. 

Mrs. Stevens, wife of the commanding officer, 
entertained the ladies of the garrison at a card 
reception. 

The last field day was a particularly attrac- 
tive one. The band from the White River 
Indian School, composed of more than a hun- 
dred pieces, played during the sports. <A large 
number of people from the agency witnessed 
the sights. 

Lieutenant Marion 
captaincy and has _ bidden 
Apache. 

Chaplain Grooves’ services in the chapel are 
well attended and thoroughly enjoyed. The 
singing, conducted by Mrs. Boburg, wife of the 
Commissary Sergeant, is unusually good. 

The hunting season is fast drawing to a close, 
much to the sorrow of the principal hunters as 
hunting serves to help the long, monotonous 
days pass more quickly. 


received his 
Fort 


Raysor has 
good-bye to 


Fort Rosecrans 


The Fort Rosecrans baseball team played the 
San Diego Easterns in a fine game. The gar- 
rison team have a number of expert players 
and can put up a fine game. 

The bluejackets from the cruisers Tennessee, 
Albany and Washington made a long stay in 
San Diego much to the satisfaction of all on 
board, as there the courtesies which are always 
extended to them and all sailors by the citizens 
of the city, cannot be surpassed. During their 
stay an enjoyable entertainment was given at 
the Garrick Theater by the minstrel troupe 
composed of bluejackets. 

At a meeting of the board of public works in 
San Diego, Major Gatchell, commander of this 
garrison, read a communication relating to the 
gun which has been given the city by the navy 
department. The gun in question is an old one 
which was used in the Civil War. 

Mrs. Folger, wife of Rear-Admiral Folger, 
entertained her friends at bridge whist at the 
Hotel de Coronado. A number of army people 
were present. 

The coming of Admiral Evans’ fleet is the 
one absorbing topic. Preparations are being 
made by the San Diego committee to give them 
a royal welcome. 

Major and Mrs. Gatchell were guests at an 
army dinner given in San Diego by Mr. and 
Mrs. German. 

Mrs. Sehon, wife of Captain Sehon, retired, 
has returned from Los Angeles where she went 
to attend a dinner given to Admiral and Mrs. 
Sebree. ‘ 

Colonel Leopold Parker, retired, and Mrs. 
Parker, who have been spending the winter in 
San Diego, have gone to San Francisco to bid 
farewell to their son-in-law and daughter, Cap- 
tain and Mrs, Reeve, who sail for the Philippines 
early this month. 

Doctor Devereaux, Surgeon U. S. Army, re- 
tired, and Mrs. Devereaux have rented a spa- 
cious home in San Diego for the season. 
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Wrightom. 


FLAT CLASP 


GARTERS 


KNEE or FULL LENGTH DRAWERS. 


embody every latter day improvement in garter design and some impoitant PATENTED features 
peculiar to the ** BRIGHTON” alone. 


EASY TO ADJUST-simplest in construction of all garters. Onin a twinkling-off ina trice! 


COMFY” TO WEAR 


Doesn’t ride up and down the leg, but “stays put.” 


KEEPS YOUR SOCKS TRIM-—tThe PATENTED FLAP SWIVELCLASP and support prevent 
wrinkling of the sock with low shoes, 
HOLDS FAST—The grip is only detachable with your fingers. ; 
“BRIGHTON” FLAT CLASP GARTERS 
are made of pure silk web in all standard colors, also in fancy striped and figured effects 
Price 25 Cents a Pair, at your dealer’s, or sent by mail on receipt of price, 
PIONEER SUSPENDER CO., 718 Market St., Dept. ““G,’” PHILADELPHIA 
Makers of ‘Brighton’? Elastic and Leather Garters and ‘Pioneer’? Suspenders 


NEW BOOKS 
Elements of Hippology 


By Captain F. C. MARSHALL, 15th Cav. 
Prepared for the Department of Tactics United States 
Military Academy. 

In the preparation of these notes the works of Dr. 
on Law, General Carter, Captain Hayes, James 
Fillis,,Gouboux and Barrier, and Captain Seton, and 
the admirable work of the Department of Agriculture 
on the “ Diseases of the Horse,’’ which have been the 
author’s guide during his service as a cavalry officer, 

have also been freely consulted. 


Fully Illustrated, $1.25 postpaid. 
The Regimental War Game 


By IMMANUEL, 
Captain and Instructor at the War School at Engers, 
Germany. 
Translated by Lieut. Walter Krueger, 23d U. S. Inf. 
The examples consist of four problems, which have 
stood the test of actual practice on many occasions, 
and their solutions. They are designed to acquaint 
the student with the conduct of the game from the 
different viewpoints entertainedat present in ourArmy. 


$1.00 postpaid. 
Studies in the Leading of Troops 


By General J. VON VERDY DU VERNOIS, 
Commander cf Count Schwerin’s 14th Inf. Regiment 
(3d Pomeranian). 

The Infantry Division as a Part of an 
Army Corps 
Revised by Colonel Von Gossler, Commander of the 4th 
Inf. Reg., Guard Corps. Translated from the German 
by Lieut,-Col. William Gerlach, U. S. Army, Retired. 
$1.50 postpaid. 

FRANKLIN HUDSON PUB. CO., Kansas City, Mo. 
Largest Publishers of Military Books in America 





i is ‘*3 in One” for oiling all 
: the delicate parts. Makes 
trigger, lock, every action part work 
promptly, properly. Never hardens 
or gums, contains no acid. 
in One” removes the residue of 
burnt powder. Indispensible with 
smokeless powder. Positively prevents 
barrel fromrusting inside or out. Cleans 
and polishes the stock. 


Free sample bottle sent on request 
\ G. W. Cole Company, 
122 NEW ST. New York, N. Y. 


** No one Who smokes 
URBRUG'S 


ARCADIA 


MIXTURE 


could ever attempt to describe 
its delights.’” 
Why? 


The Tobaccos are all aged; thoroughly 
seasoned, 

Age improves flavor; adds mildness; pre- 
vents biting. 

In the blending, seven countries, from 
Latakia to America, are called upon. 

Made since 1876. 

Surbrug’s “ Arcadia” is in a class by itself 
—nothing so rich in flavor — so exhila- 
rating in quality. A mild stimulant. 

The Delight, ‘The Pleasure when it dawns 
on you will be lasting. 


AT YOUR DEALER'S. 


THE SURBRUG CO., New York City 


Bungalow on Heights at Englewood, 
New Jersey, with four acres of ground. 
Charming suburban home. For sale or 
rent. Apply at office 
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Between three and four hundred invitations 
were sent out from the Hotel de Coronado for a 
dance which was a brilliant affair. Prominent 
among the guests were many naval officers and 
their wives, including Admiral and Mrs. Sebree. 
lhrough the courtesy of Admiral Sebree, the 
marine band from the fleet furnished music for 
the evening. 

San Diego is fast becoming a “Retired Army 
ofhcer Colony.” Some one has named it “Army 
and Navy City” and the name is appropriate 
when one glances at the list which tells of the 
large number of army and navy families living 


here. . 
Fort Worden, Washington 


Lieutenant and Mrs. Watkins, who were re- 
cently married and were living at Irondale, 
where Lieutenant Watkins was on special duty,: 
have now taken up their quarters at Fort Flag- 
ler, where they have been the recipients of much 
attention. The largest affair given in their 
honor was a tea given by Lieutenants Pettis and 
Henderson in the bachelor quarters. All the 
officers in the district were invited to this func- 
tion and responded readily at the opportunity 
of wishing happiness to this young couple. 

Among the recent visitors to Seattle were 
Major and Mrs. Hayden, Major and Mrs. Bart- 
lett, Captain and Mrs. Buck, Mrs. H. W. New- 
ton and her guest, Mrs. Bane, of San Francisco. 

Captain J. J. Bradley, Judge-Advocate of the 
Department, was here last week attending to 
official duties. 

Captain and Mrs. Masteller, accompanied by 
Mrs. Masteller’s sister, Miss Reed, have re- 
turned from California, where they have been 
visiting relatives for two months. 

Mrs. Preston gave a delightful little party 
recently in honor of her guest, Mrs. Washburn, 
of Oregon. Those present were Dr. and Mrs. 
Porter, Captain and Mrs. Masteller, Lieutenant 
and Mrs. Miller and Miss Reed. 

Captain Abbott was host at dinner last 
Wednesday entertaining Miss Abbott, Miss 
Cummins, Miss Reed, Lieutenants Williford and 
Vose. 

Recent arrivals in the district for station are 
Lieutenant Vose at Worden, Lieutenant Hall at 
Casey and Lieutenant Williams at Ward. 

The district will lose the following officers 
in the near future, they having been detailed to 
the Artillery School, viz.: Captains Gilbert, Ab- 
bott and Masteller and Lieutenant O’Neil. 

General J. M. K. Davis and Mrs. Davis are 
visiting their daughter, Mrs. Andrew Hero, Jr., 
at Fort Casey. 

Dr. and Mrs. Porter had as dinner guests last 
evening Captain and Mrs. Reeder and Lieuten- 
ant and Mrs. Miller. 

Captain and Mrs. Reeder entertained at din- 
ner last Sunday evening, their guests being Mr. 
and Mrs. Preston, Captain and Mrs. Masteller, 
Miss Reed, and Mr. Potter, of Victoria, who 
was visiting his nephew, Captain Reeder. 

Major H. L. Hawthorne from Vancouver 
Barracks and Captain H. A. Smith, 3rd Infantry, 
from Fort Lawton recently spent some days at 
the post in connection with official matters. 

Mr. and Mrs. Bane have left for their home 
in San Francisco. 


NAVY LIFE 


Fort Wright, Wash. 


Colonel Lea Febiger, commandant of this 
post, has made application to have the regi- 
mental band of the Third Infantry now sta- 
tioned at Fort Lawton brought to Fort Wright 
for at least a month this spring or early the 
coming summer. 

Target practice on the rifle ranges at the fort 
will be begun May 1, when the season of prac- 
tical work in the infantry is begun. The six 
winter months are given over to theoretical in- 
struction in finding ranges and using the rifle, 
while the practical target work, practice 
marches and parades extend throughout the 
summer months. 

An appropriation now being considered by 
Congress provides for general maneuvers at 
American lake, which will include two regi- 
ments of infantry, four troops of cavalry and 
two light batteries as well as the national 
guards of Washington, Oregon and Idaho. If 
these general maneuvers are participated in 
the twenty-one-day practice march required each 
summer will not be taken, which will, otherwise, 
take most of the soldiers stationed at this post 
to the St. Joe River country, east of Spokane, 
for three weeks. 

Considerable improvement is being made at 
the fort. Aside from the remodeling of the 
guard-house the old wooden curbs are to be 
replaced with concrete and a neat path is being 
built from the car station to the officers’ quar- 
ters. With the addition that is to be made on 
the guard-house the place will be large enough 
to hold two battalions, doubling its capacity. 

Miss Hester Ripley, daughter of Mr. and Mrs. 
William Ripley, of Minneapolis, and sister of 
Mrs. Fred Smith, and Second Lieutenant Hamp- 
ton Roach, of Co. B, Third Regiment, were 
married in the gymnasium at the post the even- 
ing of April 6, the chaplain, Lieutenant Herbert 
Smith, officiating. Miss Eloise Happy, of Spo- 
kane, was the maid of honor, the bride being 
given away by Lieutenant Fred Smith. _ The 
wedding was one of the largest affairs of the 
year at the post, 200 invitations having been sent 
out, of which over half were sent to people at 
the fort and in Spokane. It was the third mili- 
tary wedding at the post within six months, 
that of Lieutenant Louis A. Kunzig to Miss 
Dorothy Bing last fall and the marriage of 
Lieutenant Edmund Iglehart and Miss Helen 
Donavin early in the year, both being elaborate 
affairs. J 

Colonel Lea Febiger, commandant of this 
post, and Mrs. Febiger led the grand march 
at the military ball in the Spokane armory 
March 25, 1,500 dancers attending. The ball was 
under the auspices of the G. A. R., the Spanish 
War Veterans and the National Guard of 
Washington and their auxiliaries. The com- 
parative drill by representatives of the veterans 
and the state regiment was interesting. 

A battalion of the Seventh Regiment from 
Sault Ste. Marie, Mich., passed through Spo- 
kane, April 1, on the way to San Francisco. 
The officers and men are going to the Philip- 
pines to do garrison duty for two years. 
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